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Governor-General, 


His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir Ronatp Craururp Munro Ferrauson, a Member of His 
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Australia. 
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liament for such services, there be granted to 
His Majesty to defray the charges for the year 
1916-17, for the several services hereunder 
specified, a.sum not exceeding £15,142,905 :— 


$ 
The Parliament .. ae 43,393 
- Prime Minister’s Department 153,985 
The Department of the Treasury .. 765,032 
- The Attorney-General’s Department 72,370 
The Home and Territories. Depart- 
sent... ae a4 5 , 656,049 
_..The Department of Defence—Mili- 
cays’... is Ay .. 1,849,201 
The Department of the Navy 1,533,762 
The Department of Trade and Cus- 
toms .. Ss on aah 578,220 
The Department of Works and Rail- 
ways Et sre si), ), BO2G, 981 
The Postmaster-General’s Depart- si 
~~ ment ue .. 5,141,047 
War Services 1,941,330 
13,761,340 
Accountant (Australian Soldiers 
Repatriation Fund) 320 
Australian’ Notes Branch.. 9,608 
Stamp Printing .. 1,360 
Refunds of Revenue 470,000 
Advance to the Treasurer 750,000 
Northern Territory Hotels 2,400 
Assistant to Naval Representative. . 525 
Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta Railway. . 17,052 
Universal Military Training (Citi- 
_ zen Forces)—Pay a nS 60,000 
Permanent Force (Sea-Going)— 
Pay» .. a f- se 25,000 
Citizen Naval Forces (Royal Aus- 
-tralian Naval Reserve)—-Pay .. 45,300 
Total . 15,142,905 


ADDITIONS, NEw WorkKS, BUILDINGS, ETC., 
1916-17. 


That, including the several sums already 
voted in the two last preceding sessions of Par- 
liament for such services, there be granted to 
His Majesty to the service of the year 1916-17, 
for the purposes of additions, new works, build- 
ings, &e., a sum not exceeding £5,515,684. 


Standing Orders suspended; resolu- 


tions reported and adopted. 
Resolutions of Committee of Ways and 


_ Means, covering resolutions of Committee 
of Supply, reported and adopted. 


Ordered— 

That Sir John Forrest and Mr. Glynn do 
prepare and bring in Bills to carry out the 
foregoing resolutions. 


APPROPRIATION BILL 1916-17. 
Bill presented by Sir Joun Forrzst, 


and passed through all its stages, without 
amendment. 
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APPROPRIATION (WORKS AND 
BUILDINGS) BILL 1916-17. 


Bill presented by Sir Joun Forrest, 
and passed through all its stages, without 
amendment. 


WHEAT STORAGE BILL. 
Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 
ister and Attorney-General) [10,15]—I 
would like to have leave to bring in some 
Bills now, with the object of getting them 
to the stage where we will be enabled to 
deal with the second readings on Wednes- 
day next. . 

Mr. Tupor.—I have no objection. The 
Prime Minister can give notice. 

Mr. HUGHES.—By leave, I desire to 
move— 

That leaye be given to bring in a Bill for an 
Act relating to wheat storage. 
Leave granted. ? 


Mr. HUGHES.—I am afraid that I 


cannot, advance the matter any further, — 


but I desire to know if I can have leave 
on Wednesday to bring in the Bill, and to _ 
carry it to the second-reading stage. | 

Mr. TUDOR (Yarra). [10.16].—I, have 
not the slightest objection to the Prime 
Minister obtaining leave to bring in this 
Bill, and to advance it to the second- 
reading stage on Wednesday, provided 
that he does not ask that the debate on 
the motion for the second reading shall” 
be proceeded with until we have had an 
opportunity to examine the measures. 
The Prime Minister may have leave to 
introduce as many Bills as he pleases, 
and may move the first and second read- . 
ing of those Bills on Wednesday, as long 
as the Opposition are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to go into them before we are 
asked to proceed with the debate. I 
think that that is a fair offer. What 
Bills does the right honorable gentleman 
wish to go on with? 

Mr. Hucues.—I am prepared, if the 
honorable gentleman likes, to confine the 
discussion; but, while some of the mea- 
sures are controversial, others are only 
general in character. I suggest that the 
Opposition allow us to proceed on Wed-. 
nesday with those which are non-party 
in character, and that the others should 
be allowed to stand over until the follow- 
ing day. 

Mr. TUDOR.—If I may be permitted 
I should like to explain, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am perfectly’ willing that the 
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Prime Minister should, ‘on Wednesday 
next, move the second reading of such 
Bills as are non-controversial in character. 
If other honorable members do not object, 
I shall not do so. I fail to see that any 
good purpose could be served by bringing 
honorable members here to-morrow merely 
to advance these measures to the first- 
__ reading ane and then to adjourn. 

Mr. J. CATTS (Cook) [10.19].—I 
PReetand’ that we are discussing the 
question of whether leave shall be 
granted to the Prime Minister to trans- 
act certain business in an entirely irregu- 
lar way. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—tThe leave a Sty for 
has been granted. , 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The question has 
not been put to the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! This dis- 
cussion is quite irregular, but I did not 
interrupt the Prime Minister and the 
Leader of the Opposition, as I took it to 
be the desire of the House that they 
should come to some arrangement. 


Question resolved in the affirmative. 


PUBLIC SERVICE BILL. 
Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 
ister and Attorney-General) [10.20].—I 
now desire, by leave, to move— 


That leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 
Act to amend the Commonwealth Public Ser- 
vice Act 1902-16. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—The Prime Minister 
has asked the leave of the House to move 
‘that he have leave to bring in this mea- 
sure. The question is that leave be 


* granted. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS (Cook) [10. 21), Oe I 7 
would appear that the Prime Minister 
wishes to obtain leave to submit these 


motions in order that the business of the 


House may be suspended to-morrow. 

Mr. Hucues.—Not at all; I am quite 
willing that we should go on to-morrow. 

Mr. JoserpH Coox.—The honorable 
member for Cook, who has been making 
speeches as to the Government having no 
business to go on with, now desires to 
block Government business. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The Minister for 
the Navy knows that if the Government 
were prepared to submit their business in 


a regular way it would be unnecessary | 


for the Prime Minister to ask for leave 
to do something which he is not entitled 
to do under the Standing Orders. That 
is my answer to his interjection, The 


Prime Minister said that this business 
could, by leave, be taken to-night to such 
a stage as would enable the Government 
to proceed with it next Wednesday with- 


out meeting the House to-morrow. I ~ 


wish to put it to the Government, as I 
am perfectly entitled to do as a represen- 


tative of a constituency in this House, 


that I have given notice of my inten- 
tion to submit two motions. The notices 
of motion are on the business-paper. If 
the business of this House can be ar- 
ranged in such a way that the Govern- 


ment have nothing to go on with to-— 


morrow, then I should be allowed to- 


morrow to move those resolutions, which 


deal with matters of importance to large 
sections of the people. 

Mr. 
has set them down for a specific date. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Not at all. They 
are on the business-paper for consideration 
to-day, and should have been reached 
this afternoon when the Government had 
no business to put before us. 
of Orders of the Day being called upon, 
as provided for 
Orders, and thereafter notices of motion, 


the, Prime Minister had 'a few 
words privately with Mr. Speaker, 
as the result of which he left the 
chair for three or four hours. That 


action deprived me of my right to submit — 


Boyvp.—-But the honorable member _ 


But instead — 


under the Standing — 


the motions, of which I had given notice 


in the proper way.- 


If the Government 


are going to deny to honorable members on. 


this side rights to which they are entitled . 


under the Standing Orders, then they need 
not expect any privileges from us, If the 
Standing Orders are to be side-stepped 
and twisted in order to prevent the con- 


sideration of business which I have put be- . 


fore the House, as I have a perfect right 
to’ ‘do. /then’> Lb. shall .do 
to see that 


my | besti _ 
neither the Prime Minister — 


nor any other honorable member opposite — 


receives at the hands of the Opposition | 
any privileges for which the Standing: ? 


Orders do not provide. 


Mr. Hucues.—What are the honorable ~ 


member’s motions. He knows perfectly 


well that they deal with a matter covered _ 


by a motion of which I have given no-- 


tice. 
Mr. 


on the business-paper, whereas the Go- 


J. H. CATTS.—My notices of — 
motion, which relate to wheat, are already — 


vernment have absolutely nothing on the 


business-paper in regard to that subject. 
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The Prime Minister asks what are the 
notices of motion standing in my name. 
The first reads— 

_That the Commonwealth arrange for payment 
to the Australian Government Wheat Pool of 


the estimated amount of damage sustained by 
all wheat after its receipt. in good order and 


_ condition by authorized agents of the Govern- 


ment. 


The second 1s— 


That farmers should, upon delivery of their 
_wheat to Government agents, be paid in full 


the net amount guaranteed by the Common- 


wealth; the financing, if necessary, to be pro- 
vided by a special note issue made legal tender, 
to be retired as advances or settlements are 
made by the Imperial Government, or as the 
result of other sales made by the Common- 


wealth. 


Mr. JosepH, Coox. — ‘‘ Who is the 
friend of the farmer ?—authorized by J. 
H. Catis.” 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—‘‘Who is the friend 
of the farmer?” the Minister asks. 
They are certainly not those who have so 
much to say to the farmers, but who take 
advantage of the powerful majority they 
have in this House, to prevent the discus- 
sion of business of importance to the 
farmers, The Prime Minister is aware 
that he cannot obtain leave to move these 
proposals of his to-night, if any objection 

‘be raised. I think I am entitled to raise 

an objection, and to prevent his obtaining 
a special privilege and using his position 
to block me, as a member of Parliament, 
from proceeding with legitimate and im- 
portant public business properly before 
Parliament. 


Mr. Hucues.—TI rise to a point of order. 
I was under the impression, Mr. Speaker, 
that. you had put the first motion that I 
have leave to bring in a Bill relating to 
wheat storage, and that it had been ap- 
That, having been 


to a Bill for an Act, to amend the Public 
Service Act. The honorable member for 
Cook has been directing his remarks for 


_ some time to the question of wheat storage, 


which is not now before the House. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—The Prime Minister 
asked the leave of the House to intro- 
duce ~Bills, and that leave was 
granted. He used the word ‘‘ Bills,’’ 
and therefore, in putting the question to 
the House I distinctly said ‘‘ Bills.’”’ The 
right; honorable gentleman then proceeded 
with motions for leave to introduce two 
The Bill now referred to by the 
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Prime Minister is a Bill to amend the 


Commonwealth Public Service Act. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I am under no mis- 
apprehension as to the question before the 
Chair. What I say is that’ the Prime 
Minister cannot get leave except by the © 
unanimous consent of the House; if one 
honorable member objects, leave is not 
granted. The Prime Minister is asking 
for a concession at my hands, and I have 
a right to ask for fair treatment at his 
hands; he is asking for a concession that 
he is not prepared to extend to other | 
people. 

Mr. Frntayson.—You are not disap- 
pointed ? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I am not, because I 
do not expect anything in the way of con- 
cessions from the Government. In spite 
of everything that can be done, no con- 
cessions will be granted by the Govern- | 
ment to this side of the House. 

Mr. Hucues.—Hear, hear! 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The Prime Minis- 
ter says ‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ and yet he does 
not hesitate to ask for concessions for him- 
self, If we refuse, we are told that 
we are blocking the business of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Hueues.—So you are. 

Mroids Bee CA TTS ——T hats “not. 30;5 
business is being blocked because the Go- 
vernment had no business on the paper 
to-day. . 

Mr. Josep Coox.—I rise to a point 
of order. The position, as I understand 


it, is that the House has already granted | 


leave to the Prime Minister to give some 
notice of motion for next sitting. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—I should like to 
point out that the question submitted to 
the House was that the Prime Minister 
have leave to introduce certain Bills which 
The Prime Minister 
obtained leave to introduce one Bill, and 
he is now asking leave to introduce an- 
other Bill. 


Mr. J.. H. CATTS.—The point of order | 
that the Minister for the Navy sought to 
raise has fallen flat. Before leave is granted 
to the Prime Minister there ought to be 
some understanding as to the way private 
members’ business is going to be treated. 
People imagine when they return a mem- 
ber to this House that there are all sorts 
of opportunities afforded for righting many 
wrongs. But,,as a matter of fact, the 
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opportunities that an honorable member 
has to do anything in regard to public 
business are very limited indeed. 


Mr. Hucues.—What between trips to 
America and one thing and another’ there 
is no time for anything! 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
gentleman has had his share of the good 
things from the people of this country and 
at public expense, whereas my trip was 
paid for by myself. 

Mr. Hucues.—You went away on pub- 
lic business, I suppose ? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—As much on public 
business as the honorable member did. 


Mr. Hucues.—Oh, I see! 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—No doubt the 
honorable gentleman would like to be very 
nasty. 


Mr. Hucues.—Not at all. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Because, if so, he 
can have this question fought out at any 
time he likes, when I shall retaliate to 
the best of my ability. But he will 
not prevent my doing the business I 
think I ought to do in this House. 
This only shows how mean and paltry 
the Prime Minister can be, resorting to 
personalities when he has no business to 
place before us. As a matter of fact, 
when the question of private business was 
raised last night, the Minister for the 
Navy objected to private members having 
any time whatever; and, although there 
was an opportunity to-day to make some 
arrangement, we have had no announce- 
ment on the subject. I submit that before 
concessions are granted tio the Govern- 
ment by this side we ought. to know how 
we are going to be treated in regard to 
business we desire to bring forward. 
Surely matters are not to be altogether 
one-sided. The representatives of nearly 
1,000,000 people of this country should 
have some opportunity to submit business 
to this Chamber, and at present no such 
opportunity is afforded 


Mr. JosepH Coox.—You have no busi- 
ness to submit to Parliament. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I have business 
on the notice-paper. 


Mr. JosEPH Coox.—A little bit of vote 
catching, that is all! 


& 
Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
gentleman may brand the business as he 
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likes, but I am entitled to bring it for- 
ward. Whether the business is ‘‘ vote 
catching ’’ or not, the honorable gentle- 
man will have an opportunity of voting 


for or against the proposals on their 


merits. As a matter of fact, honorable 
members. opposite are testing those very 
proposals now. Two of these proposals 
have for their object justice to our 
farmers, and the Government and their 


supporters are showing their opposition 


by preventing their submission. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—I must ask the hon- 
orable member to try to connect his re- 
marks with the motion before the Chair, 
which motion concerns a Public Service 
Bill. | < 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I shall connect my 
remarks by saying that there is business 
on the notice-paper which ought to be 
taken, whereas the Prime Minister seeks to 


divert that business by asking leave to 


go on with other business for which he 
has no authority under the Standing 
Orders. 


Mr. Hucues.—Except the authority of 
the people. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I have the autho- 
rity of the Standing Orders to go on with 
my business, whereas the Prime Minister 
has none, and now seeks to proceed with 
fresh business without authority. By pre- 
venting these motions on the notice-paper 
being discussed, as the Government are 


now doing with the: support and conni- — 


vance of honorable members behind them, 
they are really giving their decision 
against. the farmers; they are deciding 
that the farmers shall not be paid the 4s. 
per bushel guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. 
yesterday that the Government had 
£20,000,000 at credit in the Common- 
wealth Bank, on which no interest was 
being paid, and yet the Government do 


not pay the farmers the full 4s. per bushel. © 


The Government has had no use for this 
money for nearly twelve months. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I cannot allow the 
honorable member: to proceed on those 
lines, | 


Mr. JosEpH Coox.—Let us go home if 
the honorable member intends to block 
business ! . 


Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 


\ 
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Mr J. H, CATTS. —There is nothing 
to prevent the Minister for the Navy go- 
ing home if he chooses to do so. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—I call the attention 
of the House to the fact that.I have 
several times called for order. I wish 
honorable members to understand very 
plainly that when I call the House to 
order I expect the House to come to order. 
It is not very pleasant for the Presiding 
Officer to have to continually interrupt, an 
honorable member’s speech by asking hon- 
orable members to observe order, and 
when order is called Br the Chair must 
be obeyed. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—If the Govern- 
ment are not prepared to enable me to 
submit my motions and have them. dis- 
cussed and voted upon I absolutely refuse 
to be a party to giving the Government 
leave to which they are not entitled under 
the Standing Orders. If the Prime Min- 
ister wishes to have concessions from hon- 
orable members he ought to be prepared 
to give a fair deal to honorable members. 
If things are made reciprocal I shall be 
prepared to join with the Prime Minister 
in rendering the path easy for business 
to be done. 


Mr. JosepH Coox.—That is, you will 
support the Prime Minister if he will let 
you control the House? 


Mr oJ. H.. CATTS --T have no decits 


to control the House. 


Mr. Hucures.—The people have given 
the Government a mandate to do certain 
things, and you are doing your best to 
prevent the House doing business. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—-The test of the 
position is that, this afternoon, for four 
hours, the Government had no business 
to go on with, and the House was closed, 
and during those four hours my business 
could have been dealt with. 


Mr. Huacues.—Your business ! 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Yes, my business ; 
and the Government practically gagged 
me, although it had no business of its own 
to proceed with. Now the Prime Min- 
ister tells me that the business of the 
House is being blocked. 


Mr. Hucues.—Of course “it is. 
Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The Prime Min- 


ister knows very well that the Govern- 
ment even now has no business on the 


- paper to go on with. 


Mr. Hucues.—I rise to a point of 
order. With all due deference to you, 
Mr, Speaker, I submit that tedious re- 
petition is distinctly out of order. The 
honorable member has made his last re- 
mark at least six times, and he must 
either find something fresh to say or hold 
his peace under the Standing Orders. ’ | 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I know that what 
I am saying is particularly annoying to 
the Prime Minister, but I am not pre- 
pared to grant the leave requested until 
the Prime Minister is willing to afford 
fair treatment to others. 

Mr. HUGHES.—As the honorable 
member for Cook will not grant me leave 
to introduce the Bill to-night, I desire te 
give notice that “to-morrow I will move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Public Service Act. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—It will be necessary 
for the Prime Minister to obtain the 
leave of. the House to give a fresh notice 
at this stage. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs.—I object. 


UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 
Mr. HUGHES.—I desire, by leave, to 


give notice that to-morrow "I ‘will. move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Unlawful Associations Act. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs.—I object. 


RAILWAYS BILL. 


Mr. WATT.—I desire, by leave of the 
House, to give notice that to-morrow I 
will move for leave to introduce a Bill 
relating to the construction and manage- 
ment of the railways of the Common- 


“wealth. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs.—I object. 


NATURALIZATION BILL. 

Mr. GLYNN.—I desire, by leave, to 
give notice that to-morrow I will move 
for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Naturalization Act 1903 and the law re- 


lating to nationality. 
Mr. J. H. Cartrs.—I object. 


SPECIAL ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion (by Mr. Huauss). agreed to-- 


That the House, at its rising, adjourn unfil 
Wednesday next. 


House sadjourned at 10.50 p.m. 
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Friday, 18 July, 1917, 


The Presipent took the chair at 11 
a.m., and read prayers. 


~' SOLDIERS’ PENSIONS. 


Senator FOLL.—I ask the Minister for 
Defence whether it is not a fact that at 
the present time soldiers’ pensions are 
liable to income tax, and, if. so, whether 
such steps will be taken as will prevent 
that taxation ? 

Senator MILLEN.—This is a question 
which my colleague, Senator Pearce, 
points out should be addressed to the 
Treasurer. I will see that the question 
is submitted to the Treasurer, and his 
consideration invited thereto. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE. 
Senator GARDINER.—TI ask the Min- 


ister for Defence whether it is a fact that . 


the Australian troops were withdrawn 
from the fighting line in France for three 
months and their place taken by British 
troops ? 

Senator PEARCE.—I told the honor- 
able senator yesterday that I would ask 
the Prime Minister for a copy of his actual 
remarks, and I promised on its receipt to 
reply to the question. I have not yet re- 
ceived the information. 

Senator GARDINER.—Arising out of 
the answer, may I say that this morning I 
put the question in a different form, so 
that there would be no necessity for the 
Minister to await the Prime Minister’s 
reply? I asked a simple question, which 
I thought the Minister might be able to 
answer, and that is whether the Austra- 
lian troops were withdrawn from the 
Front for three months and their place 
taken. by British ‘troops. 

Senator PEARCE.—I ask the honor- 
able senator to give notice of the question. 


STATE PRICE-FIXING 
COMMISSIONERS. 
Senator NEEDHAM (for Senator 
Guy) asked the Honorary Minister, upon 
notice— 


1. Seeing the various State Price-Fixing Com- 
missioners received notice of discontinuance of 


their services some four months since, is it the 
intention of the Government to dispense with 
the services of these Commissioners in the 
various States? : 

2. If so, what is proposed to _be done to pro- 
tect the public from unfair prices? 


Senator RUSSELL.—The answer is— 


1 and 2. The question of reorganization in > 


the price-fixing machinery is now receiving the 
consideration of the Government, 
C 


GALVANIZED IRON. 


Senator GRANT asked the Honorary 
Minister, upon notice— 

1. What steps, if any, have been taken to deal 
with the extraordinary increase in the cost of 
corrugated galvanized iron that has taken place 
in the Commonwealth since the war began? 

2. Is any action contemplated? 


Senator RUSSELL.—The answer is— 


Negotiations are proceeding with the British 
Government, and the matter is under considera- 
tion by the various Commonwealth agencies, 
particularly the wheat agencies. 


MR. CRITCHLEY: PARKER: 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION. 


Senator NEEDHAM asked the Minis- 


sant 


ter representing the Prime Minister, upon — 


notice— 


1. Does he know of a publication containing 
535 pages, entitled The Manual of Emergency 
Legislation, comprising all Acts of Parliament, 
Regulations, Proclamations, Orders, déc., relat- 
ing to and made in consequence of the War, such 
publication bearing the name and Arms of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and certified as 
“ Published by Authority,” and carrying the im- 
print of Critchley Parker, Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, and published at 7s. 6d.? 

2. Does he know of another publication of 
327 pages, bearing the Arms of the Common- 
wealth Gazette, published at 5s., which also 
bears the imprint of Critchley Parker? 

3. If so, will the Minister representing the 
Prime Minister inform the Senate— 

(a) What is the nature of the arrangement 
between the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and Critchley Parker with re- 
gard to these publications? 

(bd) Was 


_ publication? 
what amount? 

(c) Who received the amount of the sale 
of these publications? 

(d) What contracts for printing has 
Critchley Parker with the Common- 
wealth Government? 

(e) Is this the same Critchley Parker who 
prints the Mining Standard? 


Senator MILLEN. —The answers are—_ 


1. Yes. 
Jey ess 
Manual. 


Parker paid by the Common- ~ 
wealth authority for printing this 
If so, what number and | 


This is the First Supplement to the an 


yf 


_ the price of the supplement to be 5s. 
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3. (a) Original Volume.—An agreement was 
entered into with Mr. Parker to print 2,000 
copies at a cost of £308 6s. 8d. He was to act 
also as publisher, and undertake the business 
of advertising, sales, &c., the Manual to be sold 
at 7s, 6d. per copy, out of which the Com- 
monwealth would receive 5s. 1d., and the 
publisher 2s. 5d. to cover advertising, sales, 
distribution, &c. First Swpplement.—1,000 
copies, to be printed at a cost of £196 17s. re 
“he 
difference between the cost of production, viz., 
3s. 114d. and the amount realized on each 
copy, 5s., to be shared equally by the Com- 
monwealth Government and Mr. Parker. The 
Government Printer was asked whether he 
could undertake the publication of the volume, 
but replied that, as his office was extremely 
busy at the: time, he preferred not to handle 
it. His opinion was, however, sought as re- 
gards Mr. Parker’s quotations, and, in each 
case, he advised that such were reasonable. 

(6) Yes; the following amounts have been 
paid to Mr. Parker :—Original volume, 
£333 3s. 8d.; first supplement, £212 1s. 6d. 

(c) The Commonwealth’s ‘share of sales has 
been paid into the Commonwealth Public Ac- 
count. The figures are :—Original volume, 
£142 11s. 9d.; first supplement, £113 6s. 6d. 
As there are a number of books on-hand, and 
sales still proceeding, each day the position 
financially of the Government with regard 
to the publication becomes better. It is hoped 
that sales will eventually cover the total cost. 

(d) No contracts. 

(e) Yes. 


AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS’ 
REPATRIATION BILL. 


Motion (by Senator Mitten) agreed 


> to— 


That leave be given to introduce a Bill for an 
Act to make provision for the repatriation of 
Australian soldiers. 


DAYLIGHT SAVING REPEAL BILL. 


Motion (by Senator Mirren) agreed 
th . 

That leave be given to introduce a Bill for an 
Act to repeal the Daylight Saving Act 1916. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH: 
baie ADDRESS-IN-REPLY. 


Debate resumed from 12th July (vide 


page 122) on motion by Senator Prain— 


That the 
agreed to:— 
To His Excellency the Governor-General. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY— 

We, the Senate of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, in Parliament assembled, desire to ex- 
press our loyalty to our Most Gracious Sove- 


following Address-in-Reply be 


_ reign, and to thank Your Excellency for the 


Speech which ‘you have been pleased to address 
to Parliament. 


Senator GRANT (New South Wales) 
[11.7].—In looking through the twenty- 
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three paragraphs in ‘the Governor- 
General’s Speech, it is to be noted that as 
usual it is couched in very vague and in- 
definite terms, but there is sufficient here 
to show that apparently the Government 
do intend to go on with some work 
during the presenti session. | 


I particularly welcome the paragraph 
which states that America has come into 
the European conflict. I do not know 
whether this paragraph was responsible 
for the action of the Government with 
regard to recruiting or not; but, per- 
sonally, I hail the advent of America — 
into the European conflict with very 
great satisfaction indeed. I look to the 
American people to bring to bear a 
degree of energy, initiative, and ability 
which will have the most beneficial results. 
I quite realize that the war is not won, 
in fact, I am of the opinion that the power 
of Germany is still almost unimpaired. 
The cabled information which has reached 


us during the past few days seems to in- 


dicate that, while the Germans are not 
making very much progress on _ the 
Eastern Front, nor very much progress 
on the Western Front, they are still 
capable of causing considerable trouble. 
IT have no doubt whatever as to what the 
ultimate result will be. At the same time 
I do not regard the end of the war as 
being in sight; therefore, the advent of 
the United States of America, with all the 
vast resources of that great country, to 
the side of the Allies is, to me, a matter 
of very great! congratulation. I have no 
doubt but that it will result in greatly 
shortening the duration of the war. I 
look to the United States of America par- _ 
ticularly to be able to supply a very large 
number of aeroplanes, and all the most - 
up-to-date machinery which may be re- 
quired, and, generally speaking, to render 
great assistance. 


The paragraph proposing to deal with the 
restriction of sport is one which will have 
to be considered very carefully. The 
number of sporting people who have gone — 
to the Front is probably just as great as - 
the number of people who have been ~ 
drawn from any other section of the com- 
munity. If any proposal is made by the 
Government to abolish or to curtail sport, 
it will require to receive very careful at- 
tention. sy ane 

This document contains a number of 
paragraphs which are very interesting so 
far as they go, but there is one paragraph 


: 
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in particular concerning which I wish to 
make a few remarks— . 

A Railways Bill will be submitted to you, and 
Bills to make certain amendments in the 
Defence Act, the Post and Telegraph Act, 
and the Trade Marks Act. 

In regard to the Railways Bill, no in- 
formation is submitted, but I hope that 
the Government will take into consideration 
_ the question of the railway gauges in Aus- 
tralia. 
_ the, very first. importance that the Aus- 
tralian railway gauges should be uniform. 
This may not be considered as a ques- 
tion of vital and pressing’ importance, 


but it is quite impossible to say 
how the war may develop.  There- 
fore, in the event of any serious 


trouble occurring, it would be of the ut- 
most value to be able to expeditiously 
transfer men and material from one end 
of the Commonwealth tio the other. At 
the present time, with the almost innu- 
merable breaks of gauge, an operation of 
that kind would be hindered very greatly. 
There is not very much inconvenience 
caused to the ordinary passenger traffic, 
because travellers have time to spare. But 
in the transfer of a considerable body of 
troops, the inconvenience would be 
felt very much, while the  incon- 
venience of transferring material would 
be a_ still more difficult problem, 
apart from the loss of time that would re- 
sult from the congestion of traffic. There 
is another view of the situation. The 
rolling-stock of one State, Victoria, for 
instance, is quite unsuitable for the rail- 
way lines of New South Wales, the break 
of gauge being a fatal barrier to its use 
in the mother State. I know that the 
work of unifying the gauges will be 
_costly, but the longer it is delayed the 
more expensive will it become. It will be 
remembered that, when each State had 
absolute home rule, and when they each 
adopted differing fiscal policies, it was then 
deemed injurious, from a State point 
of view, to be able to transfer goods from 
one State to another, and, from that view- 
point, the break of gauge may have been 
regarded as desirable. But since Federa- 
tion it has been recognised that the free 
exchange of commodities throughout the 
Commonwealth is not, after all, prejudi- 
cial to the interests of the several States, 
and, unfortunately, this break of gauge 
seriously hampers this being done. I may 
be allowed to point out that, when rail- 
way construction was first undertaken in 
Senator Grant. 


As a matter of defence, it is of | 


only £2,360,500. 


Australia, a private venture, known as 
the Sydney Railroad Company, decided, 
in 1850, upon the 5-ft. ?-in. gauge. This 
decision was communicated to Vic- 
toria and South Australia, and both these 
States agreed to adopt the same gauge. 
But, unfortunately, the Sydney Railroad 
Company changed its engineer, and with 
him went the idea of a 5-ft. 3-in. gauge. 
In 1852 an Act was passed approving of 
the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge for New South 
Wales, but as Victoria and South Aus- 
tralia had, by that time, entered into 
some obligations with regard to rolling- 
stock, and had undertaken some construc- 
tional work, they refused to adopt the 
4-ft. 84-in., and went ahead with the 
original gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. Queensland, 
for various reasons, would neither adopt 
the 4-ft.. 84-in. nor the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge, 
but decided on the narrower line of 3 ft. 
6 in. This policy was indorsed by 
Western Australia and Tasmania, and by 
South Australia for the Northern Territory 
lines. This inconvenience of the break of 
gauge was not seriously felt until the rail- 


way lines of each State approached the — | 


borders. It was not until 1883 that the 
Victorian railway was connected with the 
New South Wales line at Wodonga, and 
then the difficulties of the varying gauges 
became at once apparent. In 1887 the 
last’ section of the Victorian line to Ser- 
viceton was completed, but, as South Aus- 
tralia and Victoria had each the 5-ft. 3-in. 


gauge, no inconvenience resulted. In 1888 


the New South Wales line was brought 
alongside the 3-ft. 6-in. Queensland 
railway at  Wallangarra, where 
sengers and goods 
ferred, and in 1889, by the com- 
pletion of the Hawkesbury Bridge, the 
New South Wales line extended from 
Wallangarra to Albury. It was at once 
evident then that steps should be taken 
to make the gauges uniform, but the 
question of cost and apportionment of the 
liability stood in the way. No State was 
prepared to pay the cost of altering its 
gauge to that of any other State, and up 
to the present time, unfortunately, nothing 
of a practical character has been:done.. In 
1897, at a conference of Railways Com- 
missioners of New ‘South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia, the cost of altering — 
the gauges to 4 ft. 84 in. was estimated at 
At the present time 
this sum appears to be a mere uncon- 
sidered trifle, but in 1897 the States — 


pas- 
had to be ‘trans- et 


. 
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were not prepared to undertake the work. 
At that time the estimated cost of alter- 


ing the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge to the 5-ft. 3-in. 
was £4,260,000. 


In 1912 a Premiers’ 
Conference was held, but still nothing was 
done. Later in the same year there was 
another conference, and it was ascertained 
then that the cost of altering all 
the lines to 4 ft. 84 in. would be 
£37,164;000, while the cost of altering 
them to the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge would 
be £51,659,000. At a Premiers’ Con- 
ference in 1915, it was decided, almost 
unamimously, that the matter should have 


‘further consideration, and it was resolved 


that two railway experts from . outside 
should be appointed to report, first, upon 
the need; secondly, upon the suitability ; 
thirdly, upon the method ; fourthly, upon 
the gauge; and fifthly, upon the cost, of 
a uniform railway gauge throughout the 
Commonwealth. It is to be regretted, 
more especially in view of the existing 
war, that the Government has not an- 
nounced a definite policy upon this im- 
portant question. It does not seem to me 
that the alteration of the gauges is of 
such great magnitude as would appear 
from the figures I have quoted; but I am 
not an engineer, and, therefore, I donot 
feel quite competent) to express a definite 
opinion upon that point. I took advan- 


tage of thé opportunity to attend the third- 


rail demonstration at Tocumwal some 
time ago, and I must say that I, for one, 
was not at all favorably impressed with the 
idea; and, so far as I could learn from 


_ the engineers present, not, one of them 


approved of the scheme of a third rail 
being permanently laid in order to get 
over the difficulty. ® } 

Senator McDovcaiit.—Evidently you 
did not talk to very many of the engineers 
then. 

Senator GRANT.—Yes I did; and 
every engineer I came in touch with ex- 
pressed himself as adverse to the scheme. 

Senator Colonel Rowreitu.—A third rail 
would only bring the lines to the narrow 
gauge. It would not affect the broad 
gauge. 

Senator GRANT.—The proposal was to 
insert sometimes one and sometimes two 


rails between the wide gauge of 5 ft. 3 in. 


If it were proposed to bring the 5+ft. 3-in. 
gauge to the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge, it would 
mean the laying of another rail, and, 
similarly, a third rail for a reduction of 
the gauge from 5 ft. 3 in. to 4 ft: 84 in., 


so that, instead of having one pair of rails, 
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there would be additional rails for the 
3-ft. 6-in. “and the 4-ft.  84-in. 
gauges. Apart from the complicated in- 
terlocking system required, even at ordi- 
nary sidings, a proposal of that kind 
ce be tound to be absolutely unwork- 
able. 

Senator McDovcatu.—It has been 
proved to be workable: Rolling-stock 
crossed the points at a speed of 60 miles 
an hour. 

Senator GRANT.—The system would 
also be liable to a very considerable amount, 
of danger, more especially at depdts and — 
large stations where much traffic is 
handled. A proposal to lay a third rail 
at the Sydney railway station would not 
be entertained by any competent engineer 
for a moment. 

Senator McDoucati.—It would not be 
required there. 

Senator GRANT.—Well, a scheme to 
lay a third rail to bring the Victorian — 
gauge to 4 ft. 84 in., in the railway yards 
at, Flinders-street, or Spencer-street, Mel-- 
bourne, would not. be entertained for a 
moment by any engineer. It might be 
quite possible to do this at) small sidings 
where there is plenty of room, but iti 
would be quite unworkable at important 
stations. So far as I know, the 4-ft. 84-in. 
gauge is recognised as the standard in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. There are, 
no doubt, exceptional cases where the 


gauges are wider or narrower, but I be- 


lieve 4 ft. 84 in. is regarded by engineers 
as the standard and the most suitable for 
all railway work. The Commonwealth, 
when it decided to con truct the trans- | 
continental line, had no doubt at all upon ~ 
this point, with the result that the 
gauge of the Commonwealth railway is 
the same as the New South Wales 
lines, and this, no doubti, will be the 
gauge for the line to be built 
from Port Augusta to Broken Hill, 
to connect with the New South Wales 
4-ft. 83-in. system now being extended from 
Condobolin. I do not suppose that the 
authorities will insist upon the mails from 
the eastern centres being taken around 
via Adelaide and Melbourne. It is de- 
sirable to minimize costs in matters of 
that sort, and I believe that end will be 
attained by the completion of a 4-ft. 
84-in. line from Port Augusta to Broken 
Hill. The fact that the Government has 
adopted a 4-ft. 84-in. gauge seems to in- 
dicate that that will be the standard ulti- 
mately to be adopted throughout the 
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Commonwealth. It would, perhaps, not be 
of much importance so far as Tasmania is 
concerned if the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge were 
allowed to remain there, but if in any 
‘military trouble the whole of the Tas- 
- manian rolling-stock were captured at 
Hobart, it would be useless for us to 
send over from the mainland 4-ft. 84-in. 
rolling-stock, unless Tasmania had 
-adopted the uniform gauge, so that even 
in that State the gauge should be 
widened as soon .as possible. 

Senator Krarine.—To whom in Tas- 
mania would you ship our surplus 4-ft. 
84-in. stock—to the enemy ? 

Senator GRANT.—Some of the island 
might still be in our possession. 

Senator Colonel Rowsriui.—lIf all the 
Australian lines were converted to the 
4-ft. 84-in. gauge we should have plenty 
of surplus rolling-stock available, and be 
glad to get rid of it by sending it to 
Tasmania, or anywhere else. 

Senator GRANT.—No doubt there is 
a good deal to be said from the stand- 
point of economy in favour of altering 
the whole lot to the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge; but 
J understand that engineers generally 
are against that. Queensland, I believe, 
adopted the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge mainly be- 
cause it is less costly to construct than 
the 4-ft. 84-in. I am glad the Common- 
wealth has definitely laid down the policy 
for its own railway construction of a stan- 
dard 4-ft. 84-in. gauge, and I regret that 
Western Australia has not seen its way 
clear to build the line at that gauge 
from Kalgoorlie to Fremantle. . 
doubt, later on, they will remedy that. 
There is a moderately easy way to get 
over the difficulty of altering the gauge. 
If I were an engineer I should say that 
a third rail could be laid in sections on 
the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge, inside the 5-ft. 
3-In. gauge. <A start could be made on 
the line from Albury to Melbourne. 
When a section of 50 or 60 miles had 
been so treated, the surplus third rail 
could be picked up, and the New South 
Wales rolling-stock utilized on the sec- 
tion already completed. The engineers 
in charge of the work of bringing up 
material to the Front in Flanders would 
do a job of that sort almost in one night, 
and they would not entertain for a moment 
the idea of having different gauges as 
we have in this country. The sleepers and 
spikes are there, and it would be easy 
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to have a mechanical contrivance to in- 
dicate exactly where the additional rail 
was to be laid. The laying could be 
done without disturbing the running of 
the traffic. No doubt a number of 
vested interests would be disturbed, but 
that disability would be cheerfully borne 
by the bulk of the people in order that 
a uniform gauge might be established. 


Senator Orawrorp.—Where would 


you get your rails from ? 
Senator GRANT.—The Broken Hill 


Company has just completed its con- 
tract for the supply of rails to the trans- — 


continental line, and it would not be 


difficult to get it to supply enough rails 
to build a single line for 50 or 60 miles. 
When that was laid the unnecessary 


outside rails could be taken up, and in- 
stead of getting new rails for another 
50 or 60 miles, they could be transferred 
further along the line, so that it would 
not be a matter of laying a third rail 


from Albury to Melbourne, and provid- © 


ing new rails for the whole distance. | 


All the new rails that would be required 
for an operation of that kind would not 
exceed 50 or 60 miles in length. 
Senator Guy.—It would mean scrap- 
ping all the old 5-ft. 3-in. rolling-stock. 
Senator GRANT.—Rails do not cost 
more than about £9 a ton, and not many 
tons would be required for a single line 


50 or 60 miles long. My suggestion seems | 


The side lines 


practical and economical. 


coming in as you go south could be dealt _ 


with as they were met. This would, of 
course, involve, as Senator Guy says, the 
scrapping of the 5-ft. 3-in. rolling-stock, 


which would be somewhat costly, but not . 
necessarily requiring to be done all at 


once. If this scheme were adopted, no 
more 5-ft. 3-in. rolling-stock would be 
constructed, and any new rolling-stock 


required would be built for the 4-ft. — 


83-in. gauge and used as the different 
lines were brought to the standard gauge. 
No doubt it would take a number of years 
to complete the work economically, but 
every year that passes makes it more and 


more costly, so that the sooner it is begun © 


the better. It would provide employment 
of the most beneficial kind to large num- 
bers of people, and as it) would take some 
years to complete it would not involve 


the actual scrapping of all the existing 
(5-ft. 3-in. rolling-stock. About £1,000,000 
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_be asked who is to defray the cost? 
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worth of new rolling-stock has been or- 
dered by the Victorian Government for 
use on the Melbourne suburban railways 
when electrified, and that factor will, no 


doubt, operate against any alteration of. 
the gauge such as I advocate; but all this 
-rolling-stock will wear out in time, and 


if no more is ordered the existing 5-ft. 
3-in, lines can be gradually and _ persist- 
ently reduced to 4 ft. 84 in., and no new 
5-ft. 3-in. rolling-stock ordered. It Ales 
t 18 
impossible to say what the cost will be, 
but, inasmuch as it rose in a few years 
from £2,000,000 to £37,000,000 it will, 
no doubt, rise correspondingly in the 
future unless a start is made. The cost 
of labour and material is going up, and 
the longer the operation is delayed the 
more costly it will become. The Govern- 
ment should give early and serious con- 
sideration to the question. A good deal 
has been said about placing men on the 
land when they return from the Front, 
but many of them will not have the 
slightest desire to go on the land, and 
nothing will induce them to go there or to 
stay there if they are put there. Butisome 
of them have been accustomed to work 
of the kind that would be given by the 
alteration of the railway gauges, and 
when they return they could be at once 
restored to congenial employment. 
The advantage of the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge in 
connexion with the construction of pla+- 
tunnels, bridges, and cuttings 
must be apparent to every one. Where 
it is necessary to alter the 3-ft.. 6-1n. 
gauge to the 4-ft. 84-in. gauge, doubtless 


some alteration in platforms, tunnels, and. 


cuttings will be necessary. 

Senator CrawForp.—It will be neces- 
sary to alter the radius of the curves, and 
in Queensland, where every railway goes 
over a mountain, that will be difficult. 


Senator GRANT.—I admit that there 
will bé considerable trouble and expense 
involved in altering the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge 
to the 4-ft. 84-in. Nothing like the same 
trouble and expense will be involved in 
altering the 5-ft. 3-in. gauge to the 4-ft. 
84-in. gauge. However, no matter what 
the cost maybe to provide a uniform 
gauge for our railways to-day, ib will be 
very much more costly in the future. The 
railways are to-day the property of the 
States, and are likely to remain so for 
some time. It seems to me that the estab- 
lishment of a uniform gauge is a matter 


for the Commonwealth, and the cost must | 
be paid by the Commonwealth. In view 
of the position in Europe, we never know 
when our railways may be required for | 
defence purposes, and they will be very © 
much more serviceable to us if they are 
built upon a uniform gauge. I trust that 
the Government will give early and favor- 
able consideration to this question. | 

There is a matter referred to in para- 
graph 12 of the Speech upon which I 
should like to make a few remarks. It is 
stated that the Government propose to 
submit certain financial proposals, in- 
cluding a Bill for the taxation of war- 
time profits, and a Bill to increase the © 
rate of the income tax. Whilst I realize © 
that there is a strong public demand — 
for legislation for the taxation of war-time 
profits, and that there will probably be no 
serious objection to an increase in the rate 
of the income tax, particularly upon very 
large incomes, I am, at the same time, very 
much afraid that we shall not find a War- . 
time Profits Act a-very easy one to admin- 
ister, and that we shall discover that many 
people who have made enormous profits 
out of the war will escape that form of 
taxation. The same thing in some mea- 
sure applies to the proposed increase of 
the income tax. | 

Senator Baxwap.—Does the honorable 
senator really think that any one in Aus- 
tralia has made enormous profits out of 
the war ? 

Senator GRANT.—I do. 

Senator Baxuar.—In what particular 
industry ? | 

Senator GRANT.—People who became — 
the possessors of large stocks of galvanized 
corrugated iron at £16 per ton are now 
able to command from £70 to £80 per 
ton. 

Senator Guy.—And over £100 per ton. 


Senator GRANT.—The price is now so 
high that one hardly knows what really 
can be obtained for the article. There 
are considerable stocks of galvanized iron 
in the Commonwealth, but they are being 
held in order that they may become more 
valuable to the owners as time goes on. 
People having large stocks of galvanized 
iron and of similar commodities are, in 
my opinion, in a fair way to the making 
of enormous profits out of the war. 

Senator Baxnap.—Some profits, no 
doubt, will be made, but, proportionately, — 
not nearly so great as are being made. in 
the Old Country and in Canada. 


\ 
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Senator GRANT.—That may be so, but. 


there are instances in the Commonwealth 
where enormous profits are being made 
out of the war. 

Senator pr Lararr.—In no country mm 
the world, and certainly in no other part 
of the Empire, has less profit been made 
out of the war than in Australia. 

Senator GRANT.—I do not dispute 
that statement, and it is merely an indica- 
tion that we need not expect to obtain any 
very extraordinary amount of revenue 
from a war-time profits tax. 

Senator Baxuap.—I think the honor- 
_able senator is right. 

Senator GRANT.—If the effect of the 
tax be to prevent people making unfair 
profits, it will appropriate practically the 
whole of those profits, and I venture to 
say that if it does, people who are now al- 
leged to be making enormous profits out 
of the war will cease to do so, because they 
will be unwilling to become voluntary tax 
gatherers for the Federal Government. 
There is, however, a very considerable 
public demand for the imposition of such 
taxation, and I await with interest the ap- 
pearance of the measure, and the effects 
which are likely to follow from its opera- 
tion. I do not believe that it will be found 
to be of very great advantage to the 
public. | 

Senator Rxerm.—The honorable senator 
is pessimistic about it. 

Senator GRANT.—I am not at all 
hopeful that any very beneficial result will 
‘follow from it. -~An increase in the rate 
of the Federal income tax may produce a 
substantial amount of revenue. I believe 
that the public generally, and particularly 
those whose incomes are comparatively 
‘small, will offer no opposition to such an 
increase. | 

There is a complete absence from the 
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ence to an intention on the part of the 
Government to impose taxation in a 
way which would meet with my strongest 
approval. I have before mentioned in 
this Chamber that I regard the imposition 
of land value taxation as of the very first 
importance to the people of this country. 
From conversation with some honorable 
senators I find that they do not appear to 
have given very careful consideration to 
this question. 
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For their information, 
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able senators generally, I submit that the 
time is opportune for even the present Go- 
vernment to consider an amendment of the 
existing Federal land tax. 

Senator Crawrorp.—More taxes on the 
primary producer. 

Senator GRANT.—Some time ago I 
took advantage of the Standing Orders to 
make some inquiries into this matter. The 
information supplied to the Senate at my 


instance is of a most interesting character. 


I shall be able, later on, in dealing with — 
it, to reply to the interjection just made 


that land value taxation means additional 
taxation upon the primary producer. I 
do not know whether Senator Crawford is 
himself a primary producer. 

Senator Crawrorp.—lI am. 


Senator GRANT.—Then the honorable 


senator is certainly the first primary pro- 


ducer I ever heard complain that land 
value taxation would seriously interfere 
with him. The people whom I have heard 
making statements of the kind have been 
mostly those possessed of no land what- 
ever themselves, but occupying the posi- 
tion of agents or middlemen, persons who, 
in a word, live by farming the farmers. 
As a rule, the farmers themselves offer no 
objection at all to a proposal of this kind. 
I do not wish to weary the Senate by read- 
ing the return, furnished at my instance 
some days ago, but later on I may quote 


it, because I consider it of such import- | 


ance that every honorable senator should 
realize what it contains. 
a good deal from time to time about a 
land tax being a tax upon the poor man. 
Unfortunately for those who make that 
statement, the schoolmaster has been 
abroad, and it is generally recognised 
now that there is scarcely any foundation 
whatever for that statement. 

Senator . Mitten.—The schoolmaster 


We have heard. 


could not have been very active in the. 
Labour Conference the other day, when. 


it dealt with this subject and reversed the 


honorable senator’s motion, after adoptang 


it. Wis 
Senator GRANT.—No one regrets the | 


somersault of Senator Millén on this 
question more than I do. ¢ 


Senator Mititen.—The honorable sena- 


tor must mean the 
Labour Conference. . 

Senator GRANT.—Senator Millen is 
an exceptionally clever man. There is no 
one in this chamber who could advocate 


somersault, of the 


ee 


_ years ago. 


‘the imposition of a 
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sland yalue taxation more. forcibly or 
eloquently. He is one of the men who 
have been largely responsible for the in- 
culcation of the idea of land value taxa- 
tion in the State which he has the honour 
to represent here. 

‘Senator Mrirten.—I am doing my best 
to atone for that evil. 

~ Senator GRANT.—Since the honorable 
senator has found himself in his present 
company, he has not given expression to 


_ his views on this question in the forcible 


and interesting way in which he was ac- 
customed to deal with the matter a few 
If. he did so now, iti would be 
an intellectual treat not only for members 
of the Senate, but for the public generally. 

Senator Guy.—Does the honorable 


senator mean to say that, Senator Millen 


is a hackslider? | 

Senator.GRANT.—No; but that he is 
not at the present time saying anything 
about this question. 

Senator SHannon.—The honorable sena- 
tor may yet: come to his way of thinking. 

Senator GRANT.—It is quite im- 
possible to say how any man’s opinions 
may develop, but, up to the present, I 
am as strongly in favour of land values 
taxation as Senator Millen was in the 
days gone by. The position with regard 
to this matter is one which entitles it to 
very serious consideration. We have in 
Australia to-day a population of approxi- 
mately 5,000,000. Many of them are very 
poor people. Honorable. senators oppo- 
site, and others, are never tired of urging 
that legislation should be enacted on be- 
half of the poor of the community, but 
they take very good care not to advocate 
straight-out land 
‘values tax. I am always at a loss to know 
why they adopt that attitude. The re- 
turn which I hold in my hand—and which 
T am glad to note has been published by a 
number of Melbourne newspapers, includ- 


_ ing the Stock and Station Journal—dis- 
closes that while we have a population of 


about 5,000,000 the total land-owners of 
the Commonwealth number only 718,569. 
Senator Mirten.—Do those figures in- 
elude all town allotment holders? 
Senator GRANT.—They inelude all 
land-owners of the Commonwealth on the 


30th June, 1915. | 


Senator Miruten.—Then the _ land- 
owners number more than one in three of 
the adult population. 


Senator GRANT.—That may be so. 

Senator Mirrun.—I think it is a very 
satisfactory position. 

Senator GRANT.—I think it is a very 
unsatisfactory position. It shows that 
there are over 2,000,000 adults in the 
Commonwealth who do not own any land 
at all. Many of them are very poor in- 
deed. | 

Senator pr Larcare—They will be 
poorer if they take up land. zee 

Senator GRANT.—We have in Aus- 
tralia to-day about 2,780,000 electors, and - 
yet there are more than 2,000,000 adults 
who do not own any land at all. Age 

Senator Saannon.—Where did the hon- 
orable senator get his figures? 

Senator GRANT.—They were supplied 
to me by the Commonwealth Statistician. 
According to the return compiled by him, 
there are only 718,000 land-owners in Aus- 
tralia, all of whom are not adults. These 
figures prove that there are more than 
2,000,000 adults in the Commonwealth 
who do not own any land. Yet we hear 
some honorable senators complaining that | 
a land tax would hit the poor men of the 
community. ; 

Senator Crawrorp.—Why does not the 
honorable senator go upon the land? 

Senator GRANT.—Because it is too 
costly. Of course, I am not referring to the 
empty spaces of this continent, a portion 
of which Senator de Largie owned some 
years ago. ' At that time we heard stories 
about Labour senators having annexed 
millions of acres in Western Australia. 
Only a little time ago I travelled over a 
portion of the country which is traversed 
by the East-West Railway, and I know 
that on the Nullabor Plains there is 
a large area which will not -support 
stock of any kind. As a matter of | 
fact, I saw no signs of life there over 
a stretch of hundreds of miles. If that 
country represents a sample of the “ rich, 
fertile lands’ which Senator de Largie 
and some other honorable senators were — 
alleged to have annexed some years ago, I 
do not wonder that they threw it up as 
being of no value whatever. As that 
country is of very little value, a land tax — 
would scarcely touch it. I repeat, that 
there are more than 2,000,000 adults in 
the Commonwealth who own no land 
whatever. 

Senator Crawrorp.—And who do not 
want to own. any. 
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Senator GRANT.—Why in New South 
Wales, when the Government throw lands 
open for selection, there are hundreds and 
thousands of applicants for them. 

Senator Mitten.—Why ? 

Senator GRANT.—Because they are 
well worth having. That is an effective 
answer to the honorable senator who says 
that men do not want land. We fre- 
quently hear Australians talking about 
“this lovely land of ours.” Yet they do 
not own a single acre of it. Every 
Saturday they take their wages home to 
_ their wives, who tamely hand over a large 
portion of them to the landlord each Mon- 
day morning. They do not own an inch of 
land in this country, which they so loudly 
proclaim as ‘‘ours.’’ I can quite under- 
stand large land-owners standing up and 
talking of this lovely Australia of ‘‘ ours,’’ 
but I cannot understand the ordinary 
working man stressing those words, 

Senator Minriten.—I heard this sort of 
talk in connexion with recruiting. 

‘Senator GRANT.—It is just as well to 
remember these facts when this question 
is being discussed. Apart from the fact 
that there were only 718,569 land-owners 
in the Commonwealth on 30th June, 1915, 
there. is another very important fact to 
remember, namely, that those who held 
land of a less value than £100 numbered 
275,615, while those who owned land 
valued at between £100 and £200 num- 
bered 141,956. So that, out of the total 
number of land-owners in the Common- 
wealth, it is manifest that one-half own 
estates of a less value than £200. These, 
I say, are merely nominal land-owners. 
Apart from them, there are 2,000,000 
adults in the Commonwealth who do not 
own any land. Some persons say that a 
land tax will be paid by the small farmer, 
others that it will be passed on, and 
others, again, that the time for its imposi- 
tion is not opportune. It never has been 
opportune. 

Senator SaHannon.—And: it never will 
“be. 

Senator GRANT.—But I would like to 
point out that if a land tax cannot be 
passed on, it will have to be paid by the 
owners of land, and, as I have repeatedly 
stated, more than 2, 000, 000 adults in the 
Commonwealth own no land whatever. 

Senator Crawrorp.—But they own 
other forms of wealth. 


Senator GRANT.—That may be. Con- 


_ sequently, if a land tax be imposed, it 
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cannot possibly touch any of the 2,000,000° 
persons to whom I have referred, and 
who constitute the poorer sections of the 
community. 

Senator SHANNON.—Some of the richest 
men in Australia do not own an acre of 
land. 

Senator GRANT.—And some of the 
wealthiest men in Australia are big land- 
owners. 

Senator Mituen.—Also some of the 


poorest. 


Senator GRANT.—I think we may re- 
gard the return which has been supplied 
to me by Mr. Knibbs as being based on 
information disclosed by the electors then- — 
selves. It was furnished by them under 
the impression that possibly it might be 
used for taxation purposes, and, in such 
circumstances, if 1s a common: practice 
for the owners-of land not to.inflate the 
values of their properties. I understand 
that, when returns are furnished 11 respect 
of the values of land for probate or taxa- 
tion purposes, and for selling purposes, 
they differ considerably... This return 
shows that the total value of the lands of 
the Commoriwealth in 1915 was 
£455,876,804. Yet we are told by hon- 
orable senators that the land-owners are 
the poor men of the community. If they 
repeat that statement frequently enough 
they may even deceive themselves. 

Senator Crawrorp.—To what extent 
are these properties encumbered ? 

Senator GRANT.—I cannot say. But 
it is ridiculous to assure us that the 
owners of these lands are poor persons. 
The aggregate value of holdings of a 
value of between £1,000 and £5,000 ex- 
ceeds £153,000,000, whilst the aggregate 
value of land held in blocks of less value ~ 
than £100 is only £12,648,000. If the | 
taxation of this country were imposed to— 
a greater extent upon the land values, the ~ 
burden would fall very lightly indeed 
upon the poor land-owner. I do not re- 
gard as a poor man a person who owns 
land of a value of £5,000, My ac-_ 
quaintance is mostly with people whose 
landed estates are of a very much lesser 
value than that, 
them own no land at all. Instead of being 
a tax upon the poor man, land values 
taxation, more than any other form of im- 
post, would fall directly upon the wealthy 
people of the Commonwealth, and upon 
those best able to bear it. 

Senator pr Larcre.—Would it not fall 
also upon the small land-owners? 


and the majority of 


\ 
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_ Senator GRANT.—Yes; if 
without exemption. 

Senator pE Lararre.—That is a poor 
prospect, for the returned soldier. 

_ Senator GRANT.—At the present time 
it is impossible for the returned soldier, or 
anybody else, to obtain land unless he pays 
a fictitious price for it. 

Senator pE Larere.—That is not so. 
There are 600 farms in Western Aus- 
tralia which persons can get from the 
Government at a very low price. 

Senator GRANT.—There are many 
people who do not wish to go to Western 
Australia. I know there are others who 
would dispose of their land if somebody 
would pay the rates for them, but that 
fact does not represent the general posi- 
tion. I know that in villages and town- 
ships the obtaining of a piece of land 
upon which to erect a house is almost a 
life’s work for the ordinary labouring 
man, and although honorable senators 
opposite profess to sympathize with the 
poor workers, they allow this disgraceful 
state of affairs to continue. 

Senator Baxuap.—How 
cheapen land in Collins-street ? 

Senator GRANT.—I do not know that 
-we can cheapen land in large centres. 
Such land will always be costly. 

Senator Baxaap.—How can you 
cheapen land in the suburbs where the 
_ working man desires to build his home? 

Senator GRANT.—The only way to 
cheapen land in the suburbs is by taxa- 
tion, and by no other means can you per- 
manently and effectively settle returned 
soldiers and others on the land of the 
Commonwealth. 

Senator Sznror.—If you were to in- 
crease the dog tax to £100, would that 
increase the number of dogs? 

Senator GRANT.—Such a tax would 
decrease the number of dogs, but we 
-should not decrease the area or quality of 
land by taxation, no matter how heavy. 
Taxation would drive off the land. those 
‘‘ dog-in-the-manger ’’ people who keep 
vast areas out of use, — ; 

Senator Senror.—You would. drive off 
the land the man who cannot pay his 
rent. : | 

Senator GRANT.—I thank the honor- 
able senator for his interjection, and I 
hope that, when he has the opportunity of 
taxing men who are keeping returned 
soldiers’ and others off the land, he will 
make the tax so heavy that, those people 
will be obliged to make way for others 
who are prepared to put the land to a 
proper use. 


imposed 


can you 


Senator Baxuap.—Practically | every 
State Government has power to compul- 
sorily resume land. 

Senator GRANT.—I do not believe in 
land resumption. The proper method of 
making land available to the people is to 
compel the owners to pay as nearly as 
possible its annual value into the revenue 
of the country. 

Senator SHANNON..—What is a man to 


live on if he pays to the revenue the full 


rental value of his land ? ° 

Senator GRANT.—In the western part 
of New South Wales, men are paying into 
the Treasury the full rental value of their | 
land, and they are anxious to retain 
their holdings. 

Senator Suannon.—On what do they 
live? | | 

Senator GRANT.—A man who owns 
land has a right to the produce of that 
land, and, instead of paying the rental 
value to some bloated private monopolist, 
he pays it to the State. 

Senator SHanNon.—Then he does not 
pay the full rental value. 

Senator GRANT.—He does. I under- 
stand that, under the mining laws in 
operation in the Commonwealth, it is not 
competent for any person to hold gold- 
bearing country out of use. On the aver- 
age, gold-bearing country is not more 
profitable than wheat-growing land, but 
men are allowed to hold vast tracts of 
wheat-growing country without being 
called upon to pay any national tax 
whatever. 

The Government should realize that 
not only returned soldiers, but thou- 
sands of people in Australia, will welcome 
an opportunity of securing cheap land, 
which, under present conditions, they can- 
not get. I appreciate the work done by 
voluntary workers’ associations in various 
States to assist in the repatriation of 
soldiers. While the Government have 
been talking and thinking, the voluntary 
workers’ associations have stepped into the 
breach and erected cottages for ‘the 
widows of soldiers. Such work is highly - 
commendable, but both the Government 
and the community realize that the efforts 
of the voluntary workers scarcely touch 
the fringe of the problem. Consequently, 
the Government propose to introduce a_ 
repatriation scheme, which, I hope, will 
be of such a comprehensive character that 
this Commonwealth may never be charged. 
with having failed to give every possible 
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assistance to its returned soldiers. A few 
days ago I saw a cottage handed over to 
the widow of one man who had fallen at 
the front, and alongside the cottage are 
_ 7 four other blocks available for the same 
‘purpose, provided the people of the dis- 
trict are prepared to hand over to a local 
_land-sharking company the price it insists 
on getting before the widow of any soldier 
can be allowed to live there. ‘That in- 
stance is typical of hundreds of cases 
throughouf the Commonwealth, and it will 
be a standing disgrace to the Government 
if thev do not bring forward their re- 
patriation scheme at the earliest possible 
moment. These blocks have a frontage of 
20 feet, with a depth of 75 feet. 
~ Senator MILLEN. —Are they at Annan- 
dale ? 
_ Senator GRANT. oes. 

Senator Miuten.—Did not the Annan- 
dale people say, ‘‘ Senator Grant is criti- 
cising ; why does not he give us a hand to 
build cottages ? ’’ 

Senator GRANT.—It is impossible to 
get land on which to build the cottages, 
although people are ready to give material 
and labour. Senator Millen never puts 
his hand to any of this work. He talks 
day and night, but does nothing of a prac- 
tical character. Some of the Annandale 
people were so annoyed at my remarks 
that they even lost the power of speech. 
I stated there, and I repeat, that it is a 
standing disgrace to the Commonwealth 
Government that to-day it is impos- 
sible to get a 20-ft. frontage on which 
to build a home for the widow of a 
soldier without first going about the 
country to collect money, not for the 
widow, but for the friends of Senator Mil- 
len, the local land-sharking companies, 
which he has protected for so many years 
by his refusal to support those who are in 
favour of land values taxation, which is 
the onlv means of compelling the company 
to dispose of the land at a reasonable 
price. 

Senator Crawrorp.—If you get the 
block of land and build a cottage on it, 
and then give it to the widow, it becomes 
her property. 

Senator GRANT.—That is a very good 
idea ; but before one can do that, the land- 
sharking company demands £3 per foot; 
yet that land has not been improved in 
the slightest way since Captain Cook 
landed at La Pérouse. Under our exist- 
ing system, people are allowed to hold 
land unutilized and untaxed, and to say to 
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‘You must live in 
yonder hovel unless we get our £60 per 
block.’’\\ That instance is typical of con- 
ditions which obtain throughout Aus- 
tralia, and the sneers of honorable sena- » 
tors opposite do not deceive me or a large 
number of other people in the Common- 
wealth. 

Senator. BakHap.—We do not sneer, 
but we say that many people have wrong 
ideas about the taxation of land. ~ 
‘ Senator Mirren.—The condition at 
Annandale applies also to the material 
out of which the house is built; he has 
also to be paid for. 

Senator GRANT.—The question of 
material is not in. the same category. A 
tent could be fixed up on the land without 
much cost, and a person could live in that 
tent rent free; but the main trouble is to 
secure the block of land. “No system of 
repatriation will be effective unless land 
is made available, and until it is made 
impossible for individuals or companies 
to hold on to their land without putting it 
to the highest possible use, or paying a 
very heavy tax. I would like to see a re- 
turn showing the-enormous amount of 
money which wage-earners pay in Aus- 
tralia every Monday morning to landlords 
for permission to live in this country. 

Senator Crawrorp.—That money is 
mostly in the shape of rent for houses, and 
not payment for land. | 

Senator Mirten.—The blocks which 
the honorable senator refers ta are worth 
£50 each, whereas the house cost £250. 

Senator GRANT.—But is it fair that . 
the widow of a man who has been fighting — 
for this country, which is nearly 3,000,000 
square miles in extent, is not even able to 
pitch a tent to live in without paying 
some person £60 for permission to do so? 

Senator Mirten.—lIf that widow is en- 
titled to a piece of land or a house, we 
have no right to confiscate the land from. 
the private owner. The whole com- 
munity should pay for it, and give it to 
her. 

Senator GRANT.—I do not: seek to rob 
any private owner. My point is that the — 
Government should view this matter of the 
repatriation scheme in the proper light, 
and recognise that the instance I have 
quoted is only typical. of thousands of 
cases. 
land companies the money that will be 
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raised by Federal taxation, or by borrow- 
ing, for the purposes of repatriation? Is 
that the little game? If so, it is a nice 
condition of affairs.’ | 
Senator Miriten.—How would the hon- 


' orable senator make the land available 


without paying for it? 

Senator GRANT.—The Leader of the 
Senate does not need to be told. 

Senator Mirren.—That is correct. I 
know of two ways of getting the land— 
firstly, by paying for it honestly; and 
secondly, by stealing it. 

Senator GRANT.—Honorable senators 
are the worst of traitors—political 
traitors—to their country if they con- 
tinue to view this question as they have 
been doing. It is all very well for those 
who are land-owners to sneer at a paltry 
£60, but to many people in Australia that 
sum would represent a fortune. Yet be- 
fore any material can be delivered on the 
_ground—and it is supplied free in many 
eases—and, before a nail can be driven 
towards the construction of the home, 
terms must be made with one of. the land- 
owners of Australia, and a fee must be 
paid for permission for the _ soldier’s 
widow to live upon that block. Such a 
condition of affairs will never have my 
support. The only way out of the diffi- 
culty is to tell these men that if they hold 
on to their land they must pay to the State 
the full value of it, and the sooner the 


Government are prepared to give serious 
consideration to this question the better 


it will be for the whole of the people of 
the country, and more particularly for 
those 2,000,000 adult electors who do not 
“own any land. 

Tt has been a most difficult) matter 
to impose even the mominal amount of 
land taxation which is now in operation in 
the various States. The total unimproved 


a capital value of land in New South Wales 


on the 30th June, 1915, according to a 
report which has been prepared, was 
£172,345,464. Z 

Senator Mirten.—Before the honor- 
able senator sits down will he explain how 
it was that his own associates, having 
adopted a resolution to abolish the 
£5,000 exemption, reversed the decision 
on the following day? 
Senator GRANT.—I shall explain it 
presently. The people holding this en- 
ormous value of land in New South 


Wales contribute only £4,000 per annum 
in State taxation. 

Senator Prarren.—What do they pay 
in local government taxation ? 

Senator GRANT.—I have not the 
figures with me. It has been a most diffi- 
cult matter to get the incidence of taxa- 
tion altered from rating on improvements _ 

‘to rating on land values. I had the 
honour of moving, at the formation of 
the Labour platform, in 1890, that all 
revenue for local government purposes. 
should be derived from land values only, 
but the matter rem‘ained a dead letter for - 
many years until a Liberal Government 
transferred it to the statute-book, and it 
then became mandatory that all rates for 
shire purposes should be struck upon land 
values only. Unfortunately the rate per 
pound was limited to not more than two- 
pence. 

Senator Prarren.—Not in -the towns 
and suburbs. 

Senator GRANT.—That is so; it ap- 
plied merely to the country; but at a later. 
date it was left optional to municipalities 
to rate on land values or on improve- 
ments; in other words, the municipalities 
would make the land-owners pay in pro- 
portion to the value of their holdings, or 
penalize owners in proportion to the im- | 
provements effected upon their properties. 
The latter idea is still in operation in 
Victoria; but without exception, so far 
as I know, the municipalities of New 
South Wales have struck a rate in accord-. 
ance with the formula laid down by that 
world-wide economist Henry George, 
namely, that the tax should be in propor- 
tion to the value of the land held. & 

Senator Rerm.—Henry George was not 
recognised aS an economist. , 

Senator GRANT.—I recognise him as 
an economist. ‘The people of New South 
Wales -have decided that his scheme 
for local taxation purposes should be 
adopted, without any, progressive, gradu- 
ated, or absentee ideas attaching ‘to it. 
No matter what the value of the land 
is, the rate is struck accordingly, and’ 
that method is strictly and definitely in 
line with the principles enunciated by 
Henry George in Progress and Poverty. 
The same principle has been in force in 
Queensland for many years, and there’ is 
no idea of reverting to those exploded 
methods which are in operation in Mel- 
bourne to-day, where there are so many 
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unemployed. It is no wonder they are 
unemployed, because if any person gives 
them work they are immediately pounced 
upon by the local authorities and penal- 
ized in proportion to the amount they 
earn. Legislation was passed to enable 
the city of Sydney to strike its rates upon 
‘the basis of land values, but, unfortu- 


nately, for many years nothing was done,’ 


until a majority of Labour members was 
returned about two years ago to the City 
Council. They availed themselves of the 
first opportunity to review the system of 
taxation in force, and-the old method was 
entirely abandoned. The result, is that 
to-day those who invested their money in 
the Hotel Metropole, the Hotel Aus- 
tralia, the eight-storey building of the 
Labour Papers Limited—the new Worker 
offices—in short, all who employed their 
capital in the erection of buildings are not 
called upon, because of that, to pay any 
more taxation. Absentee landlords who 
are the owners of slum areas in valuable 
portions of the city have to pay just as 
much taxation per pound as those who 
have given employment in the erection of 
fine buildings and have so helped to 
beautify Sydney. It has taken us more 
than twenty-five years to bring that 
system into operation, and now that it is 
in force, scarcely a word of complaint is 
made against it. I carefully watched the 
newspapers at. the time of its adoption, 
and I do not think that more than two 
short, squeaky letters were published in 
opposition to it. To-day the system is 
firmly established, and there is no like- 
lihood of any man being returned to the 
Sydney City Council who would revert to 
the old system of taxing property. Un- 
fortunately, while municipal councils in 
New South Wales have adopted the 
system which I advocate, the State Go- 
vernment have abrogated their land tax 
of tdicper) £1.': “That: tax, with, an, éx- 
emption up to £240, was imnosed by Sir 
_ George Reid with the aid of the Labour 
party, but it has been left to the local 
governing authorities to continue the 
system. It has been found almost im- 
possible to induce the State Parliament 
to again consider the question of land 
values taxation. The State authorities 
moved heaven and earth to secure from 
the Commonwealth the payment of 25s. 
per head out of Customs revenue, in order 
_ that the Treasury coffers might be filled, 
but the Legislative Council of New South 
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Wales would not give a moment’s con-— 


sideration to a proposal to impose a State 
land values tax. The total revenue paid 
to the State in respect of land taxation 
does not, exceed £4,000 per annum. J do 
not say that land-owners have not to pay 
a good deal more in respect of Federal 
and local government land taxation, but 


that, is the total amount raised under the ~ 


New South Wales State tax. Almost 
insuperable difficulties have been placed 
in the way of our efforts as a Common- 


wealth Parliament to. compel land-owners. 


to contribute, in this way, something 
towards the cost of government. I can 


well remember that Senator Pearce, some — 


years ago, took an active interest in land 
values taxation. At our. Inter-State 
conferences, he then stood up _ boldly 
in support of a land values tax with- 
out any exemption, and_ resolution 
after resolution in favour of direct 
taxation, and more particularly in 
favour of a Federal land tax, was 
passed at those conferences. 
that later on we developed the idea that 
there should be an exemption of £5,000 
in respect of the unimproved land tax, 
and that that provision was subsequently 
incorporated in the Federal Act. When 
that measure was passed we were told 


that a progressive land tax would ruin. 


the people. It has had no such result. 
The people of Australia are as wealthy 


sand as prosperous as ever they were, but 


the land-owners have thus been called 
upon to pay something towards the go- 
vernment of the country. From a recent 
summary of the Commonwealth finances, 
I find that the owners of the Common- 
wealth—I use the word 
visedly—in 1915-16 were onlv called upon 
to pay the paltry sum of £2,040,436 
under the Federal land tax. - They have 
got off very lightly. Senator Pearce, 


Senator Millen, and, I think, the majority ' 


of those on the Ministerial side, recognise 
that we cannot hope to make land avail- 
able, in a general and permanent way, 
except by taxing it in proportion to its 
value. 

Senator SHannon.—Confiscation ! 


Senator GRANT.—I deny altogether 
that, it means confiscation. It does not 
mean confiscation when one is .called upon 


to pay this tax to the local governing 


authorities. . 
Senator SHannon.—But one gets value 
for it in the shape of roads and so forth.. 


It is true. 


‘“owners’’ ad-. 
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_ services 


in this direction. 
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Senator GRANT.—And_ unless _ the 
Commonwealth Government: is failing in 
its duty, those who pay the Federal land 
tax are obtaining value for their money, 
although perhaps they may not be able to 
see it so clearly as they do in the case of 
payments made to the local governing 
body. The revenue derived from land 
taxation is helping in the defence of. this 
country. We are so far removed from 
the scene of operations that we do not 
realize it as clearly as we recognise the 
rendered to us by municipal 
councils as the result of revenue raised by 
a tax on unimproved land values. But 
the one, service is just as tangible as the 
other. Every member of the Govern- 
ment knows that this is so, but I am afraid 
that we shall look in vain to them for help 


possible support if they attempt to make 
land available, especially if they set about 
the work in the right way. But if they 
launch wild schemes of repurchasing 
land at fictitious prices, I do not say that 
T shall give them a very enthusiastic sup- 
port. Even that, however, would be 
better than nothing. 

Senator Suannon.—Nothing could be 
wilder than the scheme that the honorable 
senator suggests. 

Senator GRANT.—The honorable sena- 
tor may consider it wild and imprac- 


ticable, but I think I have clearly demon- 


strated that the system in operation in 
connexion with the local governing bodies 


in New South Wales is eminently prac- 


ticable, equitable, and just. I know of 
one district in New South Wales where 
the general rate, the water and sewerage 
rate, and the lighting rate are all struck 
upon the basis of unimproved land values. 
The Council Clerk of Hay, which I visited 
some time ago, informed me that the coun- 
cil rates were all struck upon the basis of 
land values. In the aggregate they 
amount to 1s. 73d. in the £1, but the value 
of the land has not in consequence been 
entirely obliterated. In fact, so far as I 
could ascertain, the system has had no 
appreciable effect in reducing land values. 

Senator Crawrorp.—Then the _ honor- 
able senator’s proposal, if adopted, would 
not cheapen land. 

Senator GRANT.—I am not absolutely 
certain as to what would follow the im- 


‘position of a heavy land tax, but when I 
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see every Conservative Parliament, and 
every Upper House in the Commonwealth, 
opposed to land values taxation, I am in- 
clined to think that such taxation must 
be a good thing for the workers. When 
I see all the Upper Houses of Australia 
on the one side, I think it high time for 
me to be on the other. 

Senator Prarren.—Why does not the 
honorable senator first try to convert his 
own associates ? 

Senator GRANT.—I have not over- 
looked that point. I remember once at- 
tending, with Senator Millen, a Labour 
Conference, held in the Temperance Hall, 
Sydney, where he represented the Western 
Carriers. Had he remained with us 

Senator SHannon.—lIf he had not seen 
the error of his ways. 


Senator GRANT.—He saw where the 
majority was. He was out to win the 
electoral war, and he went over to the 
other side. If he had remained with us, 
and had continued to attend our confer- 
ences, he would not have asked me, as he 
did this morning, to explain a certain 
matter. 


Sitting suspended from 1 to 2.80 p.m. 


Senator GRANT.—I find that on page 
756 of the Commonwealth Year-Book 
of 1916 there is shown the amounts which 
the land-owners of the various States pay 
in the way of State taxation. I should 
like to quote those amounts, in order to 
show that theré should be no hesitation 
whatever in asking those land-owners in 
these critical times, when we are assured 
by the Commonwealth Treasurer that ad-. 
ditional taxation to the extent of over 
£7,000,000, will be necessary, to be pre- 
pared to contribute a little more towards 
the extraordinary expenses of the coun- 
try. The Year-Book tells us that for the 
year 1914-15 the land tax collected in 
New South Wales for State revenue pur- 
poses amounted to £3,346, while the land 
valuation, as furnished in the return sup-. 
plied to me some time ago, was 
£172,345,464. In Victoria the tax col- 


lected was £303,550, with a valuation of 


£162,156,136; in South Australia the tax 
was £131,896, with a valuation of 
£45,108,107; in Western Australia, 
£36,433, with a valuation of £18,988,380; 
and in Tasmania, £80,863, with a valua- 
tion of £15,022,114. These figures show 
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_ taxation paid amounting to £556,088, 
with a valuation of about £445,000,000. 

Senator Prarren.—Can you give us 
the local government figures and the 
_ Federal figures to make your case com- 
plete ? 

Senator GRANT.—It is somewhat 
difficult to get the figures to synchronize, 
seeing that one return may be for 1914- 
15 and the other return for 1915-16; but, 
so far as I am able to collect the figures, 
they show that the position is as I have 
stated. 

Senator Farrparrn.—Do the figures in- 
clude taxation in the towns? 

Senator GRANT.—The figures include 
~Collins-street, with the Rialto, and so 
forth. The total revenue from State land 
. taxes is £556,088. ~The Commonwealth 
progressive land tax, imposed by the 
Labour party, amounts to £2,040,446, 
while the local government taxes or rates 
amount to £5,195,446; or..a total ‘of 
£7,791,980, on an_ assessment of 
' £445,000,000. : 


Senator Mirren.—And you stand up. 


and ask that the land-owners shall pay 
more? 

Senator GRANT.—That is precisely 
what I do ask. Senator Millen has no 
hesitation in becoming a member of a Go- 
vernment which would ask the widow of a 
soldier, if she goes to a picture show, to 
pay a tax of 1d. on each shilling she pays 


for admission, but he now inferentially 


objects to the land-owners throughout the 
Commonwealth paying more in land tax- 
ation than the paltry sum of a little over 
£7,000,000 per year. 

Senator Farrpairn.—Paltry sum! 

Senator GRAN T.—Yes, a paltry sum. 
The basis of taxation is largely a land 
value basis, though not quite, because in 
some States like Victoria, it is not im- 
posed as it is in more up-to-date States, 
like New South Wales. In Victoria, 


where every year we hear complaints 


about unemployed, a capitalist who 
comes to Melbourne to invest in- the 
erection of buildings and the im- 


provement of. the city, is immediately 
pounced upon hy the Lord Mayor and 


his staff and compelled to pay taxa- 
tion in proportion to the amount 
he expends and the employment he 
gives. A similar condition of affairs 
can be found in Adelaide, Perth, and 
_ other cities; the only up-to-date States in 


if 
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this respect are Queensland and New 
South Wales. In all the other States 
industries are penalized to the extent 
which money is invested. The amount 


of £5,000,000 odd in local rates, must be 


paid either on land values or improve- 
ments, or on both, so that in effect the 
land-owner would not be relieved even if 
the local measures were amended so as to 
revert to the narrow, obsolete, and dis- 
credited system of taxing Improvements. 
On the whole, it will be seen that the land- | 
owners of the Commonwealth are allowed 
to escape with very nominal taxation. 
_I recognise in Senator Millen a power 
of strength on a question of this kind, and 
I am addressing my remarks particularly 
to him in the hope of conversion. If the 
honorable gentleman does not come over 
to my side I shall probably quote one of 
those very able letters which he was in 
the habit of furnishing to the local press 
on this very important question. So far 
as I can ascertain, the whole of the 
wealthy land-owners of New South Wales 
pay towards State revenue only £3,346 
per year. 

Senator Mirimn.—The honorable sena- 


‘tor tells us what is paid by the wealthy 
land-owners; will he tell us what is paid > 


by those who are not wealthy ? 


Senator GRANT.—I am speaking of 
the amount paid by the whole of the land- 
owners. It is only the owners in the 
western division of New South Wales 
who pay land values taxation for State 
revenue purposes. Those in the eastern 
and central divisions are exempt from 
such taxation. 

Senator Prarren.—What is the total - 
revenue from iand taxation in New South 
Wales ? 

Senator GRANT.—The land-owners of 
New South Wales pay £2,108,715 in the 
way of municipal and other local govern- 
ment rates, which is nearly 50 per cent. 
of the total amount of local government 
taxation levied by the Commonwealth. 
The figures go to show that the majority 
of persons in Australia do not own land, 
and that, in spite of the efforts that have 
been made to get the land-owners to pay 
taxation commensurate with the value of 
their interests, they have hitherto practi- 
cally escaped. Now that) the Government 
is confronted with tthe repatriation of _ 
returned soldiers, I point these facts out: 
to them. I am not aware that they have 
hitherto done anything practical, but if 
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they really desire to make land available 
at. reasonable prices, they will take the 
only course that, would have that result. 
Senator Pratten is well informed on these 
matiers, and I think that if he were not 
on the other side of the chamber, he 


_*would support the principle that I am 


maintaining. I believe that he is not the 
only senator on that side whose views on 
these matters are like my own. Unfortu- 
nately, the members. of the Nationalist 
party are not allowed to express their in- 
dividual opinions. We have heard a great 


’ deal about the heinousness of the indus- 
. trial 


section determining matters at 
Conference, but the other day, when it 
came to the election of the President of the 
Senate, we found that the choice had al- 
ready been made.in the Caucus of the 
Nationalist party, and the Senate merely 
registered the decision arrived at. The 
same thing happened in regard to the elec- 
tion of the Chairman of Committees. I 
have no objection to the procedure fol- 
lowed in those cases, but it should be on 
record that it did not differ from that 
of the Australian Labour party in such 
matters. 
placed on the men who own the Common- 
wealth, a thousand and one excuses are 
given for not doing that. .No taxation 
is so strenuously opposed as direct taxa- 
tion, because the taxpayers know exactly 
what they are called upon to pay. 
Senator pe Larcgiz—.—We have more 


direct taxation in Australia than in any 


other country. : 
Senator GRANT.—There is not enough 
land values taxation. J have not’ so 
‘much sympathy with war-time profits 
taxation, income taxation, or the taxation 
imposed by means of estate duties. 


When 


penditure that she has to incur. 


When I ask that taxation be 


The 
estate duties taxation is levied after the 
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Senator GRANT. — I did not at any 
stage support that measure, and the hon- 
orable senator would not have supported 
it when his views on taxation were clearer 
than they are now. After the Federal 
authorities have finished with an estate, 
the Premier and the taxation officials of 
New South Wales—if it be a New South 
Wales estate—fasten on the unfortunate 
widow, and take from her another 15 per. 
cent. Thus she loses 30 per cent. of what 
was left to her, apart from the legal ex- 
That 
kind of taxation does not appeal to me. 
It is levied under the pretence that, the 
Government is entitled to get back what 
it, was robbed of by the person who left 
the estate, which accumulated under the 
protection of the laws of the country. 
But our Governments are not game to tax 
an owner during his lifetime. I believe 
that Senator de Largie favours high Cus- 
toms revenue taxation, which is imposed, 
not to keep out foreign-made goods, but 
to secure revenue for the Treasury, and 
thus avoid the imposition of direct taxa: 
tion. 


Senator Eartze.—A high Tariff does 


not tend to the importation of goods. 


‘Senator GRANT. — That is a fallacy 
promulgated by Protectionists, but the 
real reason for high duties is not to keep 
out. foreign-made goods, but to produce 
revenue without the need for direct taxa-_ 
tion. Every year since the beginning of 
Federation the revenue from Customs 
duties has increased, and it will continue 
to increase. This Government, certainly will 
not make any attempt. to keep outi foreign- 
made goods by Tariff arrangement. 
That would have a most fatal effect on 
the revenue. 


If they kept out foreign- 
made goods they would be confronted with - 
the necessity of getting revenue from other 


_ . death of the owner of an estate. 
deceased persons have left large estates, 
both the Commonwealth and States ap- 


" 


propriate a large proportion of them. 


They do not dare to do that until the 
owners of the estates have died. When 
a man leaves a substantial estate to his 
widow, the Prime Minister and his tax 
collectors compel the unfortunate woman 
and her family to pay them 15 per cent. 
of the value of the estate, a most cowardly, 
contemptible, and reprehensible action. 
Individually, these men spurn the idea of 
robbing a widow. 
Senator Mitren.—The honorable mem- 
ber supported the measure which enables 
‘the Commonwealth to do what he objects 
to. : 


sources. And as they have exploited the 
widows and orphans almost as far as they 
ean do, they would probably be compelled 
to look to land values for more taxation. 
So far as I can see, they are. not very 
favorably disposed in that way, because, 
while they mention in the opening speech 
that we may look forward in the near 
future to the introduction of one or two 
Bills dealing with taxation, they do not 
bring forward any proposal with the view 
to tax to any further extent this enormous. 
reservoir of £445,000,000 worth to which 


I have just referred. P 
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Senator Prarren,—When are you 
going to tell us why your associates do not 
agree with you? 

Senator GRANT.—It has been most 
dificult to get the workers generally to 
see this question inthe same way as I do. 

Senator Baxuap.—You imply that they 
lack brain power; is that so? 

Senator GRANT.—No, They mean 
quite well. They strongly advocated, for 
instance, the creation of a Fair Rents 
Court, with the view to securing a reduc- 
tion in their enormous rents. They 
honestly believed that the establishment 
of such a Court would have that effect, 
but after it has been in operation for a 
considerable time its advocates are not 
nearly so enthusiastic as they were. It is 
quite possible that an idea of that kind 
may give way, at a later stage, to the more 
equitable idea of a general land value tax. 
I feel that the latter proposal would have 
a much more beneficial effect in reducing 
the rents of houses than would a Fair 
Rents Court, but, as I said, it is most diffi- 
cult to get many people to adopt that 
view. I can quite understand that hon- 
orable senators on the other side, who are 
associated with the land-owners so exten- 
sively, and who themselves are so closely 
interested in land values, will take a long 
time to agree to a proposal of that: kind. 
Indeed, I question very much if they will 
ever agree to it. 

Senator Baxuar.—lIt will be a pretty 
big subject of debate then. 

Senator GRANT.—That is not going 
to deter me from placing a few facts and 
figures before honorable senators occa- 
sionally, because I hope that at least a 
few of them may come to see the errors of 
their ways, and possibly assist this side in 
moulding the taxation policy of the coun- 
try in such a manner as to compel the 
people who own the Commonwealth to 
pay a larger share of taxation than they 
do. 

Senator pe Larere.—Your own side 
_ will not assist you. 

Senator GRANT.—I may say that the 
party on this side are officially in favour 
of a substantial increase in the Federal 
land value tax. 

Senator Prarren.—Also in lowering 
the exemption ? 

Senator GRANT.—They are not in 
favour of that yet. : 
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Senator Mirren.—Are you? 

Senator GRANT.—I am, indeed. 

Senator Prarren.—You are? 

Senator GRANT.—I always have been. 
I may say, however, that, for the pur- 


poses of State revenue in New South. 


Wales, the last Conference agreed that 
there should be an alteration in the inci- 
dence of the State land value tax, so that 
there should. be no exemption. If, for 
instance, I were speaking on a New South 
Wales platform in a State contest, it 
would be quite in accordance with the re- 
solution of the last Conference to advocate 
a straight-out land value tax, without 
exemptions, sufficiently heavy to meet the 
interest on the capital invested in rail- 
ways and tramways. The Conference has 
agreed to a State land value tax which, 
without exemptions, would produce from 
the £172,345,464 worth of land in New 
South Wales enough to pay the interest 
_on the capital invested in railways, which, 
on the 30th June, 1916, amounted to 
£2,568,659, and the interest on the capital 
invested in tramways, which amounted to 
£302,686, or a total of £2,871,345. 


Senator Pratren.—What is the capital | 


value ? 

Senator GRANT.—I have not those 
figures by me at the present moment. The 
last Conference came to a decision that it 
would be wise, in the interests of the 
farmers of the country and of others, that 
their fares and freights should be reduced 
to the extent of £2,871,345 per year. 
This kind of taxation, of course, would 
fall very heavily on land jobbers and land 
speculators. The companies that own 


vacant blocks of land on which. they will _ 


not permit homes or tents to be erected 


for the widows of returned soldiers would — 


be required to pay a substantial addi- 
tional tax. They would not then be able 
to hold on to the land for which they now 
want £3, £4 and more per foot, because 
‘they would have to pay the tax. © It’ is 


always asserted in this chamber, and else-. 


where, that the tax cannot be passed on, 


and I quite agree with that assertion. 
That is the reason why honorable senators 


on the other side, who are so closely allied 
with the land sharks of the community, 
refuse to support a proposal of this kind. 
Senator Baxuap.—Why do you talk 
like that? Some of us have not an acre 
of land. 
Senator GRANT.—But you are not the 


- only one on that side. 


‘ 
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Senator Suannon.—He does not care 
what he says. 

Senator GRANT.—I am very careful 
as to what I say. 

Senator SHannon.—You do not weigh 
your words. 

Senator GRANT.—I weigh my words 
very carefully, and whatever I say is quite 
correct. 

*Senator BaxHap.—Oh! | : 

Senator GRANT.—Any statement I 
make, honorable senators may he quite 
sure, 1s in accordance with fact. JI have 
no hesitation in saying that, individually 
and collectively, honorable senators on the 
other side do all they can, in season and 
out of season, to prevent the imposition 


of taxation upon those who are familiarly. 


known as land speculators, or land sharks. 
Senator SHannon.—lIf all your  state- 
ments are equal to that one, we know how 
to value them. 
Senator GRANT.—That is the only 
method of taxation which will reach the 
land speculators, as Senator Shannon 
knows very well. The tax on a shilling 
or half-crown ticket to a picture show 
does not interfere with the land shark. 
The only tax that will affect him is the 
one I have mentioned, and I am glad 
that the New South Wales State Con- 


ference adopted a’ proposal to ask the 


State Government to proceed with the im- 
position of taxation without exemptions, 
so as to recover from the land-owners the 
moderate sum of £2,861,345. 


Senator -BaxHap.—How did the Go-. 


vernment meet that request ? 
Senator GRANT.—I do not know that 


it has yet been submitted to them, but I 
have no doubt that they will refuse it, 


and consequently compel the farmers and 
others who use the railways to pay the 


very heavy charges now demanded, which 


make settlement in the country so diffi- 
cult and distasteful. That is the only 
kind. of taxation that would greatly re- 
lieve the farmers. It must, be remembered 
that the main portion of the land values 
exists in the cities, towns, and villages, 
and not in the country. The land held 
by farmers often does not exceed from £3 
to £5 an acre. You may find some far- 
mers whose lands are much more valu- 
able, but the bulk of the land values of 
the Commonwealth are in the large cities. 
The land values of the city of Sydney: 
alone, which does not contain one farmer, 
amount to more than £30,000,000. Inthe 


suburbs there are plenty of land specula- 
tors, but no farmers, and in those suburbs 
we have more than 40,000 vacant blocks, 


‘surrounded by all the conveniences of 


civilization, the owners simply waiting 
patiently for a rise in values. 

Senator SHannon.—Is there none for 
sale ? 8 

Senator GRANT.—They are all for 
sale at a price, 

Senator Pratrren.—There is a tax on 
them already. 

Senator GRANT.—The local govern- 
ment tax does not exceed 4d. or 5d. in 
the £1, which is not nearly enough to 
equal the added value given to the land. 
The values of the city lands are increas- 
ing year by year, as Senator Pratten 
knows, at a rate. which far exceeds the 
paltry amount now being collected from 
them by way of taxation. 

Senator Pratren.—That is so in some 
cases. The value of others is being swal- 
lowed up in rates, ery 

Senator GRANT.—That may be so in 
some cases, where foolish people gave fic- 
titlous prices for land, expecting other 
equally foolish people to follow them; but 
the fact remains that the land values of 
the city of Sydney are going up year by 
year, not by hundreds of thousands, but 
by millions. The 40,000 odd blocks T 
mentioned are within the water and sewer- 
age area, and therefore not subject to any 
State or Federal land tax whatever, ex- 
cept in cases where they exceed the 
£5,000 limit. 

Senator Prarren.—Are they valued 
higher than they were before the war? — 

Senator GRANT.—I think they are. | 
do not think the value of land in any 
suburban area in Sydney has been depre- 
ciated to the slightest extent. Some land 
was sold there on long leases some time 


ago at as high as £2 per foot per year, 


payable in advance, and the lessees have 
to pay all rates, municipal, State, and 
Federal, present and prospective. 
Senator Baxuap.-~The honorable sena- 
tor’s argument, then, is not against the 
system of taxation, seeing that New South 
Wales has a tax on land values, but his 
criticism is that the taxation is not suffi- 
ciently heavy ? ete | 
Senator GRANT.—I am out for more 


-taxation, 


Senator PratrTen.-—-Is that to abolish 
the probate duty ? 3 
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Senator GRANT.—I would very much 
rather see the probate duty abolished if 
the amount lost by that process were 
struck directly upon the whole of the land 
values of the Commonwealth. The idea 
behind the probate duties is that the citi- 
zen who has secured these values has 
robbed the other citizens of this amount, 
and the Government try to get even with 
him or with his estate after he has dis- 
appeared. They are not game to tackle 
him while he is there, 


Senator BakHap.—1 never heard before . 


that they took it for granted that he had 
robbed somebody. 

Senator GRANT.—That is the only 
excuse for taking the money from his 
estate. Why not apply the same prin- 
ciple to the estate while the owner :s 
alive? There is no reason why you should 
not. These are strenuous times, when we 
require revenue by the million. The 
estates are there; why not apply the tax! 
I deny that land value taxation would 
fall heavily on the poor man. It would 
fall very lightly on him, and with excep- 
tional lightness on those who do not own 
land at all, They would be able to get 
jand at a reasonable price. At the present 
time they cannot get it. 

Senator SHannon.—They, do not want 
it. 

Senator GRANT.—It is make-believe 


‘for the honorable senator to say they do 


not want it. They do want it. — 
Senator SHannon.—Then they can get 

it. Will you take a farm for nothing ? 
Senator GRANT.—I will. 

Senator SHannon.—Then come over to 
South Australia, and you can have it in a 
good rainfall area. ! 

- Senator GRANT.—Hand over the title 
deeds. 

‘Senator Suannon.—You can have the 
title deeds if you come over to South Aus- 
tralia; but you must live on it, and work 
it. | 
Senator GRANT.—I shall not accept 
any condition of that sort. Senator Mil- 
len endeavoured earlier to ascertain from 
me why the last State Conference reviewed 
a decision arrived at earlier in its exist- 
ence. The proposal was to refer to the 
Inter-State Conference the question of 
striking out the £5,000 exemption. 

Senator Mirzen.—You first persuaded 
“them to agree to remove the exemption, 
did you not? 
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Senator GRANT.—I did. I delivered 
to them a short statement urging on them 
the advisableness, equity, and justice of 
submitting to the Inter-State Conference 
the question of eliminating the £5,000 
exemption. I was looking over the re- 
ports of the Inter-State Conference held 
in previous years, and found that it was 
quite a common thing among many of the 
delegates to hold the opinion that there 
should be no exemption at all, There 
was always a majority, including men 
like Senator Lynch, Mr. Holman, and 
Mr. King O’Malley, on the side of the 
£5,000 exemption. 

Senator Homas.—They were not mem- 
bers of the New South Wales Confer- 
ence. | 

Senator GRANT.—But I am spéaking » 
of the Inter-State Conference. Membei-. 
of the State Conference held in Sydnev 


got into a right-thinking frame of mind. M 


after I addressed them. I spoke only 


twice, and pointed out that it would be a 


good thing to refer the question .of 
eliminating the £5,000 exemption in the 
Federal land tax to the Inter-State Con- 
ference for consideration. I dréw atten- 
tion to the fact that the total unimproved 


value of land in the Commonwealth re- | 


presenting estates of over £5,000 and sub- 
ject to taxation was £179,668,830, accord- 
ing to the return which the Senate was 
good enough to agree should be furnished 


on my motion some time ago. 


Senator Baxuap.—What did the Con- 
ference say to that? . 

Senator GRANT.—They said, “ Is that 
so?” and I replied, “ Yes, it is em- 
phatically so.” 


the Commonwealth paying their fair 
share.” \ That is to say, they were in 
favour of a balance of the land in the 
Commonwealth, representing. in value 
about £256,000,000, being brought, under 
the operation of the Federal land tax. 

Senator Baxuap.—Why did you not 
tell the Conference that all the unoccu-. 
pied Crown land was still available for 
taxation ? | 

Senator GRANT.—Members 
Conference knew that, and they held the 
view that, in fairness to the people who 
were paying the tax. the owners of this 
enormous value in land should also Lew 
called upon to contribute something to- 
wards the Commonwealth revenue. The 


“ Well, then,” said they, 
“ We are in favour of the other owners of | 


of the — 


PA 


‘mind again. 


Conference itself was very representative, 
consisting as it did of delegates of a large 
number of branches and unions through- 
out the State. Members present saw the 
toree of my argument, and by a two to 
one majority agreed that the question 
should be submitted to the Inter-State 
Conference for consideration. The Con- 
ference sat for a few days afterwards, and 
during my absence—I think I was in Mel- 
bourne at the time—one of the delegates 
who was opposed to the resolution endea- 
voured to get a suspension of the Stand- 
ing Orders with the object of having it 
reviewed. He failed then. because at that 
time the Conference was still in a right- 
thinking frame of mind, but he was not 
discouraged. He went around interview- 
ing a number of the other delegates, with 
the result that on a later date he secured 
the suspension of the Standing Orders and 
had the decision reversed, notwithstanding 
the strenuous effort that I made to pre- 
vent this course. Just what were the rea- 
sons influencing the Conference at that 
time I do not know, but so far as the New 
South Wales section of the movement is 
concerned, they are now officially against 
the imposition of any taxation whatever 
for any Federal revenue purposes on 
values estimated by the owners of more 
than £256,000,000 of lands in the Com- 
monwealth, but, as I have already pointed 
out, the same delegates, for State revenue 
purposes, are in favour of imposing taxa- 
tion, without exemption, on land- 
owners annually to the extent of 
£2,861,345, in order to pay the in- 
terest on the moneys sunk on railways, 
tramways, and such undertakings. I hope 
I have made the position clear to Senator 
Millen and other honorable senators. I 
do not agree at all with that decision, and 
I will take advantage of the first oppor- 
tunity I have to endeavour to get the Con- 
ference into a right-thinking frame of 
In the meantime, I would 
point out that the National Government 
have a substantial majority in this Cham- 
ber, as well as in the other branch of 
the Legislature, and if they are very 
anxious to do the right thing, by re- 


gistering on the statute-book the first de- 


cision of our Conference, they now have 
the numbers to do it, and I wi!l not offer 
any serious or prolonged opposition to 
such a proposal. 
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Senator THomas.—You could not vote 
for it, hecause you have promised not to 
vote for anything not eliminating the 
£5,000 exemption. 


Senator GRANT.—Even if I do not. 
vote for such a proposal, the Government 
have sufficient numbers to earry it. 

Senator THomas.— But you would be 
breaking your pledge. | 


Senator EHartz.—Surely the honorable 
senator would not sign a pledge that he 
did not believe in? 


Senator GRANT.—I repeat the Go- 
vernment have a magnificent opportunity 
to bring this proposal forward, and they 
could carry it quite irrespective of any 
member on this side of the Senate. 
There are a number of more or less nebu- 
lous proposals referred to in the Gover- 
nor-General’s Speech, which will, no 
doubt, materialize later, when Bills 
dealing with them are submitted to us. I 
wish to say, “in conclusion, that the pre- 
sent Government have a magnificent ma- 
jority behind them in another place and 
in the Senate. They have been more 
than two months in office, and though 
they were to be the ‘‘ Win-the-War’’ Go- 
vernment, they have, so far, done nothing 
in that direction. The people expect 
them to put forth every ounce of effort of 
which they are capable, and to see that 
nothing is left undone to win the war. 
So far as I am concerned, and I believe 
I can speak for every member of the party 
to which I belong, there will be offered 
no serious opposition to, or captious eri-_ 
ticisms of, the Government proposals. 
We are waiting to see what they will be, 
and I hope that long before the session — 
terminates the war in Europe will be a 
thing of the past. 

Senator GUY (Tasmania) [3.34].—I 
have a few comments to offer upon the 
matters referred to in the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s Speech. I shall take advantage of 
the present. opportunity tio refer to some- 
thing which occurred some time ago, and 
of a somewhat personal.nature. J shall 
put that matter as clearly as possible be- 
fore the country. I have always had an 
abhorrence of war, and hate it as I hate 
the most deadly sin. JI mourn the fact 
that the present calamitous war, with its — 
toll of suffering and murder, still con- 
finues. 1 suppose that every honorable 
senator, and every honest member of the- 
community, will agree with that senti-— 
ment, There are very few families in. 


€ 
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Australia who have not to-day some rela- 
tive who has been killed or maimed as the 
result of the war. This has brought home 
to the people the fact that we are engaged 
in a most serious conflict. Wars are bru- 
talizing, and I for one cannot subscribe 
to the doctrine that the progress of any 
nation depends upon its fighting qualities, 
‘That we must have war, rapine, plunder, 
and murder, in order that the nation may 
progress, 1s a doctrine that is absolutely 
abhorrent to me. I have no doubt that 
most members of the Federal Legislature 
hold the same views as I do myself upon 
this subject, but there are probably a few 
who continue to hold the old savage idea 
that no nation that is not a nation of 
warriors can progress. After 2,000 years 
of Christianity, and with the advantage of 
civilization, that notion should now be ex- 
_ploded, except in the minds only of those 
who may have something to gain by the 
continuance of the war. 


The people of Australia, and to some 
extent people throughout the world, have 
been very much deceived in connexion 
with the war. We get faked news, and 
information that should be made public 
is suppressed. If we were to tabulate 
the information which has been supplied 
to us through the cable messages appear- 
ing in the newspapers, we should now find 
that, assuming them to be correct, there 
would be very few Germans left. The 
authorities should be more honest witht the 
people, and should trust them. The 
censorship should not be used as it is to- 
day, whether the fault be at this end or 
the other end. I have confidence that 
. the people of Australia, if they were told 
the truth, would stand up to the necessi- 
ties of the oceasion, and help the Empire 
to which they belong, as it ought to be 
helped. No doubt some information 
ought not to be made public, but the bulk 
of the mformation which we could get, 
and ought to get, is kept from us. It 
is on the very uncertain basis of the infor- 
mation supplied to us through the censors 
that we are expected to form our judg- 
ment, and I venture to say that 99 per 
cent, of the people of Australia do not 
know the actual position of affairs at the 
Front. We have had statements apnear- 
_ ing almost every day in the newspapers to 
the effect that our enemies are being 
starved, and that they are on the verge 
of collapse. According to the words of 
English statesmen and others, the war is 
_ practically ended, yet it would appear 
- that to-day we are no nearer the end of 
Senator Guy. 


the war than we were twelve months ago. 
I trust that the censorship will be re- 
laxed in some degree, and the public 
ae into the confidence of the authori- 
ies. ! 
Senator Prarce. — All press cables 
about the war are censored at the other 
end, and none of the press cables sent out 
are prevented from being published here. 
Senator GUY. — Wherever the fault 
lies, an effort) should be made to enable 
the people generally to learn more of the 
truth concerning the operations at the 
Front, than they can possibly learn at the 
present time. The existing practice has 
the effect of lulling people into a sense of 


security for which there may be no war-— 


rant, at all. 


I am neither surprised nor disappointed — 


with the Governor-General’s Speech in so 
far as it is a declaration of the policy of 
the Government, I say, frankly, that I 
did not expect the present Government to 
intimate that it was their intention to 
bring in conscription. I am not dis- 
appointed, either, because of the vague- 
ness of the Speech. Such deliverances 
are always more or less vague. But a 
good many persons outside have been dis- 
posed to cast: upon the Government reflec- 
tions which are, to some extent, justified. 
The Government went to the country with 
the hollow cry that they were bent on 
winning the war. | In the circumstances 
the people expected that they would have 
done something heroic and something out 
of the ordinary in order to prove that 
their cry about winning the war was: not 
as hollow as it appears to have been. I 
am glad that. no proposal for the intro- 
duction of conscription is included in‘ the 


Governor-General’s Speech. As an anti- 


conscriptionist, I am glad of that. Every- 


thing now seems to prove, up to the hilt, © 


the truth of the statements which I made 
during the conscription campaign. 
were told then that Australia could be 
saved only by raising 32,500 troops in 


September last, and 16,500 monthly after- 


wards. I said at the time that we did not 
require half that number, and I based my 
estimate on the average wastage that had 
occurred during the period of the war. 
Senator Lyncu.—We are not saved 
NOW.) 


Senator GUY.—It has since been 


proved that we did not require half that 


number. 
filled up 


As a matter of fact, we have 
the gaps with less than 


We 
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a third .of the number originally 
said to be necessary. The Prime 
Minister stated peecatls, at Bendigo 


_ that experience had proved that we 


did not require 20 per cent. of the 


number that it was previously estimated 


we required. We were told last year 
that, even if we raised the 16,500 rein- 
forcements monthly, we would ‘still have 
to deplete the Fifth Division at the Front. 
But, with less*than one-third of that num- 
ber of reinforcements, we have added 
15,000 to the five Australian Divisions 
that are in France. That has been done 
by securing 5,000 recruits monthly. One 
might expatiate upon what would have 
been the result if we had enlisted all the 
men that we were told it was necessary to 
enlist, upon how many would have been 
displaced from industry, and so on. 
Senator Lt.-Colonel Rowxtr.—What 


about the men who have been at the 
Front for two years without a spell? 


Senator GUY.—If the Government 
contemplated bringing these men back to 
Australia to give them a spell, they con- 
templated something of which nobody out- 
side of a lunatic asylum would dream. 


With our limited transport service, how 
long would it take to bring the 115,000: 


men who are now at the Front back to 
the Commonwealth? It could not be done 
in twelve, or even eighteen, months. 

Senator Srenrtor.—Could we not give 
them a spell over there? 

Senator GUY.——But the proposal is 
that they should be brought back to Aus- 
tralia. I have never seen it suggested 
that they should be given a spell on the 
other side. It would be impossible to re- 
turn a section of these troops to Australia 


' for a holiday without creating dissension 


among those who remained behind. 
Senator Sxrnior. — Therefore, they 
should be kept there until they drop. | 
Senator GUY.—Let us give them a 
holiday on the other side, if possible. 
Senator Lt.-Colonel Rowrtt.—If we 
are not short of men in France, why were 
troops withdrawn from the Third Divi- 
sion ¢ 
Senator GUY.—I understand that, in 
the first place, that division was called 
the Third, but, for the sake of convenieace, 
it was afterwards termed the Fifth. Any- 
how, we have five full divisions at the 
Front now. 


[13 Juny, 1917.) 


‘on the land. 
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Senator Lt.-Colonel Rowert. —I ques- 
tion that. 

Senator GUY.—I nine the Minister 
knows that, and we have an additional 
15,000 troops there. 

Much has been said, and very little 
done, in the matter of the repatriation of 
our soldiers. Those who have gone away 
have a right to expect that they shall be 
restored to a position at least equal to 
that which they left behind. For men 
who enlisted willingly, and who have 
risked their lives on the battlefield, no- 
thing that we can do is too good. They 
have a right, therefore, to expect that 
they will be restored to a position equal 
to that which they left behind. A great 
deal has been said about settling these 
men on the land. But before we make 
any extensive preparations in that direc- 
tion, we ought to ascertain, with some de- 
eree of accuracy, the number who are de- 
sirous of following that avocation, and 
the number who are qualified to do so. 
If men have no adaptability to the call- 
ing, we should be wasting money by plac- 
ing them on the land. 

Senator Srntor.—Very many of our 
troops overseas came from the country. 


Senator GUY.—But even some of them 
may not desire to continue in their for- 
mer calling. I know of many men who 
have gone away on expeditions of a some- | 
what similar character, and who, upon 
their return, did not desire to go back — 
We ought, therefore, to. 
ascertain, as closely as we can, the num- 
ber of soldiers who wish to follow agricul- 
tural pursuits before we make any elabo- 
rate preparations in that connexion. To 
my mind the great majority of our troops 
abroad will wish, on their return, to re- 
sume the occupations which they followed 
before they enlisted. In that case, it 
ought to be a fairly easy thing to re- 
patriate them. We know it was stated 
throughout Australia by almost every 
large employer that men who enlisted — 
voluntarily would have their positions | 
kept open for them. That being so, it 
ought to be the easiest thing in the world 
for returned men to resume their former 
occupations. . Unfortunately, there are 
thousands who left our shores who will | 
never return, and, consequently, there 
ought to be no difficulty in finding em-~ 
ployment for those who do come back. 
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It will be difficult to compel employers to 
reinstate their former employees, but I 
think the Commonwealth and State Legis- 
latures ought to impress on all employers 
throughout the Commonwealth that when’ 
a man has fought for his country they 
should be loyal enough to reinstate him in 
his former position. I know that men 
have returned from the war and found 
that the positions they occupied before 
they went are not open to them. Other 
men have been obtained to do the work at 
a cheaper rate, and in other cases girls are 
doing the work satisfactorily, and the em- 
ployers will not dispense with their ser- 
vices in order to re-employ returned 
soldiers. If every honest employer were 
to keep open the positions of men who 
went away, we should not have a great 
trouble inethe repatriation of our soldiers. 
At the saine time, I wish to make clear my 
opinion that a man who has risked his 
life in fighting for his country is entitled 
to the protection of the people of Aus- 
tralia, and nothing we can do will be too 
good for him. 


_ I wish to say a few words about the 
enormous profits that are said to have 
been made by those engaged in commercial 
hfe. I do not say that the huge profits 
which have been made in commerce in 
England have been made in Australia, but 
it is an undoubted fact that profits are 
being made out of the exigencies of the 
times, out of the needs of the people, al- 
most out of the sufferings of the people. 
‘Some time ago, when the fixation of prices 
and the limitation of profits was being 
discussed in Tasmania, a legislator said 
that the war gave the commercial man 
uis opportunity, and he was justified in 
making all the profits he could. That 
argument may be in accordance with com- 
mercial morality, but it does not conform 
to my idea of equality of sacrifice. When 
people are being called upon to make 
great sacrifices, it is not right for the 
commercial man fo endeavour to make 


bigger profits than he made in normal. 


times. For that reason I was very anxious 
that the War-times Profits Bill proposed 
in the previous Parliament should be 
enacted. I would, however, have opposed 
any proposals to take only 50 per cent. of 
the excess profits, and I hope that when 
the Government introduce their proposed 
legislation they will provide for the taking 
of the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
Senator Guy. 
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excess profits. There are special cases 
that can be dealt with separately, but, in 
the main, all profits in excess of those of 
normal times should go to the Treasury 
to assist in financing the country and in 
repatriating our soldiers. In a time of 
stress like the present any man ought to. 
be well satisfied if his business is as pro- 
fitable as it was in pre-war times, and he 
is not justified in extorting money from 
the people by charging excessive prices. I 
am glad that even to a limited extent the 
Government have made an effort to re-- 
gulate the price of commodities, and, al- 
though I have heard people complaining 
that price-fixing by the Commonwealth 
authority has not been effective, I believe 
it has done some measure of good. If the 
Commonwealth Government had not in- 
tervened in the sugar industry, the con- 
sumers would probably be paying 6d. per 
pound for sugar, and in connexion with 
butter and other necessaries the people 
have been protected against excessive 
prices to some extent at least. In my 
opinion, price-fixing must be made more- 
general than it is. The farmer complains 
that in connexion with all his products 
price-fixing obtains, but for the articles 
he requires in the conduct of his industry 
no prices are fixed. I hope we shall have 
an extension of the principle on perhaps 
a better basis than now operates. 

I commend the action of the past Go- 
vernment in controlling in these times the 
marketing of wheat, wool, hops, and other 
staple products, and I think the Govern- 
ment might take similar steps in regard to 
fruit. It is true that fruit is a more 
perishable product than the others, and, | 
therefore, the control of exportation may 
be more difficult, but there ought to be 
some effort made to protect an honest and 
not very inconsiderable section of the 
community. In Tasmania, the fruit- 
crowing industry has assumed large 
dimensions, and hundreds of people have 
put their all into orchards, and. are de- 
pendent on fruit production for their live- 
lihood. If in the coming season there is 
no arrangement made for the carriage of: 
fruit to other markets of the world, ruina- 
tion will stare the orchardists in. the face. 

The PRESIDENT.—In accordance 
with the sessional order, I now put the 
question— | 

That the Senate do now adjourn. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. - 

Senate adjourned at 4 p.m. 


‘ 
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Papers. 


Senate. 
Wednesday, 18 July, 1917. 


The Presipent took the chair at 3 p.m., 
and read prayers. 


SUPPLY BILL (No. 2) 1917-18. 
Assent reported. 


APPROPRIATION BILL 1916-17, 


Bill received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


APPROPRIATION (WORKS AND 
BUILDINGS) BILL 1916-17. 


Bill received from the House of Re- 
presentatives, and (on motion by Senator 
Mitten) read a first time. 


, PAPERS. 
The following papers 
sented :— 
Lands Acquisition Act 1906—Land acquired 
at Woollahra, New South Wales—For De- 
fence purposes. 


were pre- 
» 


Charges. 


a 


. Committing a civil offence, that- is to say, robbery with 
violence 


2. When on active sérvice deserting His Majesty’s Service. . 


3. (1) When on activeservice disobeying in such a manner as to 
show a wilful defiance of authority a lawful command 
given personally by his superior officer in the execution 
ef his office 

(2) Disobeying a lawful command by his superior 
officer 

4, (1) When on active service disobeying in such & manner 

as to show a wilful defiance of authority a lawful com- 
mand given personally by his superior officer in the 
execution of his office 

{2) When on active service using threatening language 
to his superior officer 

(3) When on active service when in arrest escaping 

. (1) Striking his superior officer, being in the execution of 

his office 

(2) Using threatening language to his superior officer 

. (1) When on active service committing a civil offence, 

that is to say, robbery with violence (4 charges) 


on 


7. (1) When on active service committing an offence against 
thé person of an inhabitant of the country in which he was 
serving 

(2) Resisting an escort whose duty it was to have him 
in charge ‘ 

. (1) While on active service when in confinement escaping 

(2) Whilst on active service striking his superior 
officer, being in the execution of his office. (This man is 
also under sentence of two years’ imprisonment (which 
expires previous to the termination of the sentence) 
n three charges of violence to his superior officer. 


le 9) 
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Public Service Act 1902-1916—Promotion 


of A. H. Hearn, Postmaster-General’s De- 
partment. 


Sugar Industry: Correspondence between the 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth and 
the Premier of Queensland respecting the 
purchase by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of the 1917 crop. 


SOLDIERS IN GAOLS. 


Senator GRANT.—Can the Minister 
for Defence now supply answers to the 
following questions which I asked a few 
days ago? ! oA 

1. How many soldiers of the Australian Im- 
perial Force are at present confined in gaols 
in the Commonwealth for offences committed 
abroad ? 

2. What are the name, rank, nature of 
offence, term of original sentence, remission (if 


any), and period yet to be served, in each 
case? 


Senator PEARCE.—The answers 
are— 
1. Hight. 
Bt 
Approximate 


date of release 
taking into 


Original Sentence. Remissions made. __|consideration, 
possible 
remissions for 
good conduct. 
3 years’ penal servi- | 1 year’s penal servi- 28.11.1917 
tude tude remitted. Re- | . 
mainder ofsentence 
commuted to im: 
prisonment with 
hard labour 
2 years’ imprison- | No remission granted 28.2.1918 . 
ment with hard 
labour \ 
2 years’ imprison- | 6 months’ imprison- 20.7.1917 
ment with hard ment with hard 
labour labour remitted 
5 years’ penal servi- | 3 years’ penal servi- 15.9.1917 
tude tude remitted. 
Remainder of sen- 
tence commuted 
to imprisonment 
with hard labour 
3 years’ penal servi- | No remission granted 1.6.1918. 
tude 
2 years’ imprison- | No remission granted 16.1.1918 
ment with hard 
labour 
2 years’ imprison- | No remission granted 20.12.1917 
ment with hard 
labour 
38 years’ and 9 /j| 2 years’ penal servi- 30.12.1917 
months penal tude remitted. 
servitude Remainder of sen- 
tence commuted 


to imprisonment 
with hard labour 


In justice to the soldiers themselves, .see- 
ing that no good purpose will be served, 
the name and number of the soldier have 


\ 


been omitted. The names can be sup- ; 
plied to the honorable senator if he so 
desires. 
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TASMANIAN LIGHTHOUSE 
SERVICE. 


Senator BAKHAP.—Has the Vice- 
President of the Executive Council any 
information regarding the matter I 
brought up the other day in Committee 
on the Supply Bill, namely, the build- 
ing of a boat for the Tasmanian light- 
house ‘service ? | 


Senator MILLEN.—I have been sup- 
plied by the Department concerned with 
the following statement :— 


The boat referred to was not built—as evi- 
dently thought by Senator Bakhap—for the 
Tasmanian lighthouse _ service. The boat 
in question was built for surf work, 
landing of stores, &¢c., on exposed land- 
ings of South Australian lighthouses, and 
was merely transferred: to Tasmania tem- 
_porarily for use for some weeks. in con- 
nexion with the construction of a new lght 
at Cape Forestier. On completion of this 
work the boat will be forwarded to the 
South Australian lighthouse district. Other 
boats of this particular type have been con- 
structed in the past for the Commonwealth 
lighthouse. service by the Department of Ports 
and Harbours, Melbourne, which Department 
was in possession of the lines for the particular 
type required—a type which has been subjected 
to Iong and severe tests, and had been found 
admirably suited for the work. Under. these 
circumstances tenders were not invited for the 
construction of the boat, as, in the absence of 
lines and specifications, 
which was not considered warranted, 
not possible to invite quotations. 


it was 


PINE CREEK TO KATHERINE 
RIVER RAILWAY. 


_ Senator NEEDHAM asked the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Works 
and Railways, upon notice— 


1. What progress is being made with the 
north-south railway ? 

2. How many men are engaged on construc- 
tional work at present? 
_ 8. When will the line be completed ? 

Senator RUSSELL. — The 
are— 


answers 


1; The line from Pine Creek to Katherine 
is complete excepting the ballasting and the 
super-structure of one of the bridges, the ma- 
terial for which is very late in delivery. A 
temporary crossing has been provided. 


2. One hundred and twenty-seven. 


3. Delay caused by late delivery of girders. 
Ballasting well in hand. Public traffic is being 


carried on the line, and numerous stock trains . | 


have been run since the middle of May last. 
_ Any extension of this railway beyond anh edaaicd 
has not been authorized. 


the preparation of 


COAL STOCKS, ‘NEW SOUTH 
WALES. 


Senator McDOUGALL asked the Min- 
ister representing the Prime Minister, 
upon notice— | 

If the huge stacks of coal now being stacked 


at the mines in New South Wales are being 
stacked as a war precautions action? 


Senator MILLEN.—The answer is, 
Yes. > 


FANCY SOAP. 


Senator GARDINER asked the Min- 
ister, representing the Minister for Trade 
and Customs, wpon notice— 


1. Is the Minister aware that the firm of | 
Chipman Limited, of Sydney, have in bond in — 


Sydney a small cargo of fancy soap? 

2. Is the Minister aware that frequent ap- 
plications have been made for permission to 
take the soap out of bond? 

3. In view of America’s entry into the war, 


is it the intention of the Government to treat 


American firms in the same manner and on 
the same basis as Japanese and other Allied 
firms? 


Senator RUSSELL.—The Department 
has now released all American soap in 
bond, and the honorable senator has been 
notified accordingly. 


ENLISTMENT OF J. S. GARDEN. 


Senator GARDINER asked the Min- 
ister for Defence, upon notice— 


1. Is it not a fact that the Minister was mis- 
led regarding the enlistment of J. 8. Garden 
(Hansard, page 11698) ? 


2. Is it not a fact that J. S. Garden has an 
official letter from Acting Brigadier-General 
Luscombe stating that his services were re- 
quired at home? 

3. Is it not a fact that J. S..Garden was not 
notified. officially, up to the date of his dis- 
charge, that he could go to the Front? 

4. Is it not a fact re alteration of voucher 
that it was done by authority of his superior 
officer— 

(a) one voucher only; 

(b) value £345 25.7 

5. Was it altered in order to give authority 
to issue material which had been paid for and 
was not delivered? 

(a) Was not the altered voucher originally 
986 yards of cloth at 7s. 
value £345 2s., and was paid for? 

(b) Did not the Department receive in- 
struction from Head-Quarters, Mel- 
bourne, to alter the price of cloth 


time ? 


(c) Was it not altered to read 766% yards 
at 9s., value £345 2s.? 


per yard, | 


from 7s. to 9s. per yard in the mean-— 


» 


a 


-.moths and. silver-fish, 
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(d) Was not the Department saved 2193 
yards of cloth, value £98 12s., by the 
alteration of the voucher. to xead 
7663 yards at 9s.? 

(e) Would not Garden have been dismissed 

immediately if he had issued cloth as 

voucher was originally made out, viz., 

986 yards at 7s.? 

6. Is it not a fact that Garden issued 
3,179,613 (three million one hundred and 
seventy-nine thousand six hundred and thirteen) 
yards of material, to the value of £509,000, and 
that from the date of Mr. Wakeman’s stock- 
taking, Ist May, 1915, three days after he 
(Garden) was in charge of the issue of ma- 
terial, to the time Garden relinquished the 
position there was not one yard short? 

7. Is it not a fact that the tally boards of 
storeman bear this out? 

8. Is it not a record in any Government De- 
partment for one handling over half-a-million 
pounds of goods to be able to state that there 
is not a shortage of one yard? 

9. Why did the auditors ignore the sugges- 
tion for a test in the stock from the date of 
Mr. Wakeman’s stock-taking to the date of the 
commencement of their investigation, having in 
view this period covered the alleged irregu- 
larities ? 

10. Is it not the usual practice for auditors 
to take stock the moment they start their in- 
vestigations ? 

11. Is it a fact that two auditors have been 
on the work for, nine months, and to the date 
of Garden’s discharge had not taken stock? 

12. Will* the Minister explain why the stock 
was not taken? panes 

13. Is it not a fact that J. S. Garden has 
always been looking out for the welfare of the 
Department? 

(a) Did he not show where excessive hours 
were being worked overtime and how 
it could be altered, which was ulti- 
mately done? 

(b) Did. he not place before the Chief 
Clerk (Mr. Wakeman)—taking the 
previous year as an average—where 

. 122,000 issue voucher forms and 

. 6,000 requisition forms could be 
saved, and was not his suggestion 
adopted by the Department, because 
of the shortage of paper? 

14. Is it not a fact that J. S. Garden urged 
- upon the Department the urgent need of over- 
hauling 1l-oz. cloth that was lying over at 
Darling Harbor Stores since the outbreak of 
the war, owing to the destruction of same by 
and the Department, 
after persuasion, did what was requested? 

(a) Was it not the means of saving 60,000 
yards of 1l-oz. cloth, valued at about 
£13,000 ? 

15. What compensation is the Government 
going to give Garden for the calumny placed 
upon him, and for his dismissal without a trial 
on t7th March, 1917? 


Senator PEARCE.—It has not yet 
been possible -to obtain the necessary in- 
formation to enable replies to be given 
to the series of questions asked by the 
honorable senator, but as soon as the in- 


formation is to hand replies will be fur- 
 nished. , 


—— 


AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS’ 
REPATRIATION BILL. 


Bill presented by Senator MILueEn, and 


read a first time. 


Senator MILLEN (New South Wales 
—Vice-President of the Executive Coun- 
ceil) [3.17].—I move— 

That so much of the Standing and Sessional 
Orders be suspended as would prevent the 


Bill being passed through all its stages without 
delay. 
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My object in submitting this motion is — 


to enable me to move the second reading 
of the measure and to make an explana- 
tory statement in. regard to it to-day, 
after which the debate can be adjourned. 


Honorable senators will thus be afforded — 


the longest possible opportunity of con- 
sidering the Bill before being invited to 
discuss it. 

Question put. 

The PRESIDENT. — There 
more than a statutory majority present, 
and no dissentient voice being raised, I 
declare the motion carried. 


Seconp Reapinea. 

Senator MILLEN (New South Wales 
—Vice-President of the Executive Coun- 
eil) [3.18].—I move— 

That this Bill be now read a second time. 
Its purpose is to make provision for the 
repatriation of soldiers. I will say but 
little as to the measure itself, inasmuch 


being - 


as it is a machinery Bill, which is de- © 
signed to create the organization for this 


important work, and one which will con- 


vey the necessary power to the autho-_ 


rities to be created. It is a measure 
which will lend itself to discussion more 
at| the Committee stage of our proceed- 
ings than at the present stage. There- 
fore, I propose to address myself not so 


much to the Bill as to the scheme which ~ 


it is hoped it will be possible to launch 
upon the passing of this measure. 


a problem the magnitude and complexity 


of which is admitted. J can only express | 
the hope that in putting this matter for- — 
ward in the way I am doing, and in in- 
viting consideration to the proposals — 


which we intend to submit, there will be 


In} 
commencing, I am conscious of a sense of 
responsibility in attempting to deal with 


no reluctance on the part of persons here 


and elsewhere to make any suggestions 
for its improvement which may occur to 
them. 


i 
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Repatriation, as we understand it, is 
an entirely new proposition, and, seeing 
that war is as old as humanity itself, it 
‘is perhaps strange that this is so. But, 
though it has been said that the war is in 
some sense a failure of civilization, we 
can yet see through it some of the 
triumphs of peace. The conception of 
repatriation asa national obligation re- 
veals a new conception of public duty. 
When we remember that, and when we 
also recollect the splendid efforts which 
have been made to carry comforts to our 
troops and aid to the wounded—efforts 
going right up to the fighting line—we 
shall see that through this war is being 
revealed that humane and civilizing pro- 
cess which quietly and unostentatiously, 
but nevertheless surely, marked that long 
peace which was so rudely broken in 
August, 1914. Now, although much un- 
related private effort. has been made in 
many of the Allied countries, it is unques- 
tionably true that up to the present no 
comprehensive scheme for the repatria- 
tion of returned soldiers has yet been 
submitted ‘by any Government any- 
where. Australia has on more than 
one occasion given a lead to the 
world. It may perhaps be regarded 
as a cause of satisfaction that it is doing 
so in connexion with the repatriation of 
its soldiers. It is first of all neces- 
sary to arrive at a clear conception of 
what we mean when we use the word 
“repatriation.” Very many sincere and 
emphatic promises have been made to our 
troops, but they have been vague and in- 
definite to a degree. These, perhaps, ex- 
pressed the state of our feelings rather 
than a clear line of action. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, that we should plainly 
set out what it is that we contemplate and 
what it is that we intend. In my view— 
and I venture the opinion in all humility 
—when we speak of repatriation we mean 
an organized effort on the part of the 
community to look after those who have 
suffered either from wounds or illness as 
the result of the war, and who stand in 
need of such care and attention, We 
mean that there should be a,.sympathetic 
effort to reinstate in civil life all those 
who are capable of such reinstatement. 
That is what we intend when we use the 
word “repatriation.” The nation put 
forward an organized ‘effort to enroll 
these men in the ranks of the fighting 
army, and there must be an ean or- 

Senator Millen, 


ganized effort, to. secure ‘their return to 
that civil life ‘which at the call 
of ‘duty they temporarily -abandoned. 

Repatriation is not, or ought not to be, 
a mere money-scattering proposition. 
Money will be required, and much of it, © 
but that money ought to be spent only as 
a means to the end we have in view. If 
any other principle is observed, it will 
not only not help the soldiers, but tend 
to defeat the very object we have in 
mind. ‘Although underlying any scheme 
of repatriation is primarily a sense of our 
responsibility to our soldiers, it is as well 
to recognise also that there is an economic 
side to the problem. If 250,000 men re- 
main unnecessarily idle for one week only, 
there is a loss represented by their wage- 
earning capacity of anything between — 
£600,000 and £700,000. It is as well to | 
remember, in view of the heavy financial ~ 
responsibility which will be involved in 
consequence of this measure, that when 
we help our soldiers we shall to a large 
extent be helping ourselves, and by so 
doing fit this country the better to earry 


that great burden ef debt which will un- 


doubtedly fall upon it asa legaey from 
the war. 


- When repatriation first commenced to 
elaim public attention, it was in the form 
of a voluntary movement instigated by a 
number of patriotically disposed gentle- 
men acting in a private capacity, and, as 
a result of that initial movement, it was 


perhaps only natural that it should be re- ) 


garded as a fit subject for private con- 
trol. The existing Repatriation Fund was 
launched .as a fund the conception of 
which was that it was to be raised by . 
private contributions supplemented by 
Government grants. It is necessary not 
only to revise but to reverse that con- 
ception. A wider, clearer view of the 
problem demonstrates that it is bigger 
and more complex, and that it will be 
more costly, than originally anticipated. 


- I think there is now a general belief that 


to insure the satisfactory solution of the 
problem it cannot be left to undirected 
and unco-ordinated private effort. Noe 
matter how earnest and determined that 
effort may be, it must necessarily lack 
uniformity and continuity. It is no re- 
flection upon those who have originated 
and administered that private effort—in 
fact, it is a very poor recognition of 
what they have done—to say that they 
have made out of that system the best of 


% 
4 
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which it was possible, and that the sys- 
tem itself was at fault rather than that 
there was any failure on the part of the 
men who attempted to work it. 

I confidently believe that there will be 
throughout Australia a general indorse- 
ment of the declaration which I now 


_make, that the nature, extent, and dura- 


tion of the work of repatriation require 
it to be accepted as a national responsi- 
bility, to insure the proper discharge of 


which must involve the direct action of 


the National Government itself. This 
Government accepts that responsibility, 


-and I believe its doing so will command 


parliamentary and public approval. But 
if the Government is to be responsible, 
it must have control over those agencies 
and activities by means of which the 
work is carried through. No Govern- 
ment can possibly be asked to carry the 
responsibility if the work is to be carried 
out by a number of unco-ordinated pri- 
vate committees or organizations. It 
must have an organization which it can 
direct, which will move to a predeter- 


mined plan, and which will be responsive’ 


to its control. But this does not imply or 
call for the shutting out of private volun- 
tary assistance. 
sistance making itself manifest in many 
ways and in numerous localities, it would 
be a stupid blunder if we failed to avail 
ourselves of the assistance which so many 


‘people are able and willing to render. 


But that assistance must move as part 
of a recognised plan. Unless it does, we 
shall have overlapping in one place, in- 
sufficiency in another, and confusion and 
probably irritation all round. From the 
bringing together or association of this 
private effort with Government activity 


we may hope, too, I think, for that close 


personal touch, and that personal sym- 
pathy which, properly directed, will do 
very much indeed to insure the smooth 


working of any scheme of repatriation. | 


T have endeavoured to co-ordinate the two, 
to devise a system in which there will be 
a sufficiency of the official element to in- 
sure uniformity, regularity, and con- 
tinuity, and as much of private assistance 


as circumstances will permit, and as the 


people are willing to render. 
There is in existence a fund known as the 


Repatriation Fund, initiated, as I have 


said, by the efforts of a number of private 
citizens, and placed by legislative enact- 


ic 


With that voluntary as- 


ment under the control of. a Board of 
Trustees, which Board is still in existence, 
and will be until the Bill becomes law. 
Private contributions to the fund 
amounted to £109,355, and to this was 
added a grant of £250,000 from ‘the 
Commonwealth Parliament. Under the 
authority vested in the trustees, they 
directed that any funds raised locally for 
repatriation purposes should be paid into 
that central fund. The idea was to secure 
by centralization uniformity in the aid to 
be extended to our returned soldiers. 
There were many local movements initi- 
ated at that time, designed to raise funds 
locally for the aid of local soldiers, but 
there was soon manifest a strong disin- 
clination to remit, these funds, raised 
locally for local disbursement, to a central 
fund in Melbourne. These local movements 
consequently eitiher ceased or diminished 
very considerably, but the position is now 
altered by the acceptance by the Govern- 
ment of responsibility for the financing 
of the scheme, and as the Government is 
about to take up this responsibility, and. 
incidentally to provide such money as 
may be necessary, it is clear that we can 
now safely and advantageously review 
the decision previously recorded by the 
trustees. The Government will, from 
time to time, seek parliamentary appro- 
priation of such sums as may be required 
to replenish the central fund, and a uni- 
form policy will thus be secured, not 
uniformity in the amount given to indi- 
vidual ‘soldiers, but uniformity as to the 
principles upon which the aids and bene- 
fits of the Act will be disbursed. 


No further appeals will be launched 


-for private contributions to the Central 


Repatriation Fund, but as private citizens 
will no longer be solicited to contribute to 
that fund, and as the fund will insure a- 
reasonable response to every soldier’s ap- 
plication, there is no further reason, it 
seems to me, for placing any further re- 
striction on local supplementary effort. 
Private citizens, individually or other- 
wise, will therefore be quite free to take 
such action as they like in furtherance of 
the interests of the soldiers returning to 
their particular districts. 


Senator -FerrRicks.—Will that also 
apply to the separate action of State 
Governments ? 

Senator MILLEN.—I shall be obliged 
if the honorable senator will leave his 
questions until I have finished. It is 
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quite true that these private cuppleeet 
tary efforts may lead to inequality in the 
aid extended, but that inequality will be 
due to private sympathy, and not to the 
action of the Government. To prohibit 
local supplementary effort would be to 
kill private effort altogether, for it is not 
possible to conceive of citizens being will- 
ing to contribute to a central fund when 
the effect would be merely to relieve the 
Treasury, and not in any way to add 
to the comforts intended for the soldiers. 
These local activities will be allowed a 
very wide scope, but they must be under 
the control of the local committees to be 
created under this Act, they must be for 


the benefit generally of all the 
soldiers of the districti covered, and 
not for individual men, and_ they 
will have to conform to regulations 


as to supervision and audit. I come 
now to tthe several existing patriotic 
funds. In a sense these funds also are 
doing some of the work of repatriation, 
and in spite of possible mistakes arising 
from inexperience, those administering 
them have, on the whole, done excellent 
work and have done it ‘well, but it is 
quite obvious that between such funds 
and the larger scheme there must be a 
clear line of demarcation, a line which 
will insure that the activities of these 
funds shall abut closely on to the activi- 
ties of repatriation proper, but without 
any possibility of overlapping. Up to 
the present these funds have dealt, and 
are dealing, in different ways in different 
States, with both the dependant of the ab- 
sent soldier and with the returned soldier 
himself, both before and after his dis- 
charge. 
repatriation activities commence is an 
ill-defined and loose one, and is deter- 
mined by the circumstances of the indivi- 
dual case rather than by any recognised 
principle. I propose that repatriation 
shall commence at the time of the soldier’s 
discharge. This will be a considerable 
measure of relief to existing private 
funds, and it appears to conform more 
correctly to what I conceive to be in- 
volved in the duty of repatriation. But 
relieving these funds in the way indicated 
strengthens the belief that, with every 
confidence, we can appeal to the public 
to sustain and continue these funds de- 
signed for the welfare of the soldier and 
his dependants prior to the date of his 


discharge. This decision establishes a 
Senator Millen. 
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clearly discernible division of responsi- 


bility. It is easily recognised alike by 
the soldier himself—which is all-im- 
portant—by those administering the 


funds, and by the repatriation organ- 
ization. 


Possibly induced by the crineae which 
have been heard regarding the adminis- 
tration, suggestions have been made that 
the Government should take over and 
pool these private funds. JI am not con- 
vinced that the balance of advantage lies 
in that direction, but with a view to cor- 
rect some obvious anomalies, to secure 
greater uniformity of administration, and 
a needed liberalization in certain par- 
ticulars, I recently invited a conference 
of representatives of these funds through- 
out Australia. At that conference three 
principles were approved: First, that 
the several funds should adopt a uniform 
policy; second, that there should be a 
common collecting agency in each State; 
and, third, a recognition of the responsi- 
bility resting upon the Commonwealth as 
to supervising the administrative costs of 
such funds. In furtherance of the first of 
these resolutions, it was decided to adopt, — 
both with regard to dependants and sol- 
diers, the highest scale of benefits at pre- 
sent in operation—that is, that in those 
States wherein the scale was lower, it 
was agreed to bring it up to the level of 
the higher scale prevailing in another 
State. This secures uniformity, and, as 
the scale is not ungenerous, will, I think, 
create a feeling of satisfaction oe 
out Australia. 


Speaking generally, the people are 
not particularly concerned as to the 
special object in connexion with 
which their contributions are  ex- 
pended. They desire only that their 
contributions should be judiciously 
handled for the soldiers’ benefit. But 
they have become a little confused, per- 
haps a little worried, by the multiplicity 
and variety of appeals presented to them. 
Such a collecting organization as I sug- 
gest would be able to announce an esti- 
mate of probable requirements, and, hav- 
ing clearly defined authority behind it, 
could venture to appeal with every con- 
fidence to the people to meet the obliga- 
tion thus disclosed. The proceeds of the 
collection could be disbursed to the vari- 
ous funds according to their needs. 
It is conceivable—indeed, it is the 
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ease to-day—that whereas one fund 
has ample moneys for present require- 
ments, another fund in the same capi- 
tal city is falling uncomfortably 
low, yet’ the moneys at the credit of 
-ene fund are not available for the as- 
sistance of the other. This anomaly will 
be corrected as regards future collections, 
though it will not disturb the balance 
now in hand. It was also agreed that 
the new scale of payments should become 
operative as soon as practicable after the 
Ist’ of August. | 


I come now to what I conceive to 
be the real work of repatriation, 
and which I have previously defined 
as being the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged soldier in civil life. It is first 
necessary to insure registration. It is 
obviously essential that the repatriation 
organization should have not only a com- 
plete register of the men on whose be- 
half it is required to act, but that it should 
have that registration as early as pos- 
sible. At the present, registration is 
effected after discharge, and in many 
cases only when the soldier finds himself 
under the necessity of seeking assistance. 
The soldier, upon being discharged, finds 
himself in possession of money and com- 
plete freedom from control for the first 
time for a very long period. It may be 
regrettable, but it is none the less true, 
that in many instances there is a ten- 
dency to unduly indulge in the pleasures 
of the city. When his resources are ex- 
pended—it may be, wasted—the soldier 
presents himself for the first: time at the 
repatriation office under the necessity too 
often of asking for immediate work or im- 
mediate relief. It is idle to expect that 
under such conditions suitable positions 
can always be available at a moment’s 
notice; an awkward and possibly dan- 
gerous interval ensues. While the re- 
patriation authorities are looking for a 
suitable opening the man is dependent 
upon grants from the amelioration 
fund. Much of this delay can, I think, 
be avoided by effecting registration prior 
to, instead of after, discharge. There is 
no difficulty in securing such registration 
after. the soldier’s return to Australia, but 
it is possible that it can be effected before 
he returns to this country. I see very little 
difficulty in securing registration when the 
transports are bringing the men out. I 
am now looking into the question 
of securing registration prior to the 
soldier’s departure from England. It 
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is certainly desirable, in the interests of 
the soldiers themselves, that the repatria- 
tion authorities should have the earliest 
possible notification, both of the numbers 
with which they will have to deal and 
with the requirements, wishes, and apti- 
tudes of the individuals whose welfare is 
their concern. I am hopeful that by this 
earlier registration very much will be 
done to eliminate that period of pre- 
judicial idleness and that harassing un-— 
certainty which marks the _ present 
methods, and which, I believe, is largely 
responsible for the facts upon which cer- 
tain public complaints have been founded. 


Another change which I hope to see 
effected is in the method of paying 
- Ati present the man is 
paid off at the barracks. He is under no 
immediate necessity of going to the re- ' 
patriation office, and is assailed by many 
temptations and pitfalls, obviously pre- 
pared and designed by the unscrupulous. 
I am conferring with the Minister for 
Defence to see if a practical scheme can 
be devised by which the final payment can 
be made in the building in which the 
main repatriation activities will be 
carried out. This would insure an oppor- 
tunity of getting into immediate touch 
with the soldier. If this scheme can be 
effected, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth Bank has undertaken to open a 
branch of his establishment in the same 
building. It should be the duty of a 
repatriation officer designated for that 
purposé to invite the soldier receiving 
his final pay to deposit a proportion of his 
money in the Bank, beside the portals of 
which he would be literally standing, and 
to point out the obvious advantages of so 
doing. Further, it would be the duty 
of such an officer to discuss with the soldier 
the latter’s desires and intentions, with a 
view to the earliest possible steps being 
taken to give effect to the former. It is _ 
quite probable that a percentage of the 
men will decline to follow the course in- 
dicated, preferring to take the risk of 
carrying their money about with them. 
But against thisthere aremany men who 
would, I am gure, see the wisdom of the 
suggestion, and act upon it. 


Registration having been _ effected, 
the repatriation authorities will pro- 
ceed to deal with the application, for 
such the registration really is. It is 
reasonable to assume that with the ma- 
jority of the men it will be a question of 
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obtaining suitable employment. It is in curative workshops attached to the 
true that up to the present practically all hospitals. These shops will impart ele- 
the men. presenting themselves have re- mentary training. Their purpose is 
turned to Australia, either because of in- threefold. First, all medical opinion 


juries or illness, but later on it may be 
anticipated that by far the larger pro- 
portion will be not only fit, but anxious 
and desirous, of returning to the occupa- 
tions and districts with which they are 
familiar. Much has been said as to 
teaching new trades, but, although this 
will undoubtedly be necessary in many 
eases, I submit that it is desirable that 
an effort should be made to secure the 
speedy absorption of the men in their 
previous occupations. Our soldiers are 
not like the soldiers of old, men who have 
spent the best part of their lives subject 
to military training, rendering it a little 
difficult to satisfactorily re-establish them 
as part of the country’s industrial or- 
ganization. Our men are citizens. 
Citizens before the war, they will be 
equally citizens when they return. They 
learned and followed their various call- 
ings. They are of all classes, trades, and 
professions, and there should, therefore, 
be less difficulty in securing their ab- 
sorption in civil life, provided no ill-con- 
sidered effort is made to divert their ac- 
tivities into fresh channels. As a very 
essential feature in the work of repatria- 
tion, I propose the establishment, in the 
central offices of each State, of a Labour 
Bureau which will be in constant com- 
munication with the various district com- 
mittees, to which reference will We made 
later on. In this connexion, I am assured 
of the hearty co-operation of those States 
which have similar agencies for recording 
the requirements of the labour market. 
I look forward with confidence to the cor- 
dial assistance which it is clearly within 


the power of employers generally to ex- 
tend. 


What I have just said applies more 
particularly to the men who happily 
return sound and well. I turn now 
to those who come back with their 
efficiency impaired as the result of 
wound or illness. Owing to the nature 
of their injuries it will be impossible for 
some of these men to follow their pre- 
vious occupations. It will be necessary 
to give them such training as to fit them 
to take up ta new calling to which their 
disablement presents no bar, or, at least, 
presents only a modified one. The first 
provision for such men will be provided 
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supports the view that the restoration to 
health of the injured man is greatly as- 
sisted if his mind can be lifted away from 
his own injuries, and he can become in- 
duced to take a fresh interest in life. It 
is natural and understandable. that 
young men who but a little while ago 
were full of the vigour and strength of 
youth, with life and all its possibilities 
stretching before them, should become 
depressed and inclined to be morbid, 
when, as a result of physical injuries, 
they suddenly find themselves crippled’ 
and called upon to face the future with 
impaired faculties. There is a tendency 
on the part of many such to regard 
themselves as upon life’s scrap-heap. It 
is gratifying to know that much can be 
done to re-adjust this view and to bring 
it into proper perspective; to show the — 
men that, though nothing can be done 

to restore a missing limb, yet in the ma- 
jority of cases there is every prospect of 
their becoming useful self-supporting 
members of the community. These cura- 
tive shops will tend to do this. They 
help, too, to furnish the man with an 
attractive means for exercising injured 
limbs, or to become familiar with the use 
of artificial ones, and, further, they are 
an excellent means of ascertaining the 
aptitude of the man who later on will be 
ready for. more advanced training. In 
conjunction with the Minister for De- 
fence, action has been taken to provide 
for two of these curative workshops at- 
tached to the hospitals in Sydney and 
Melbourne. Two means seem available 
for providing that advanced training: One 
is the establishment of special Govern- 
ment institutions wherein the men could 
be given the necessary training to enable 
them to take their place as qualified 
workmen; the other, by an arrange- 
ment with private employers, under 
which the latter would pay in proportion 
to the value of the man’s work, the Go- » 
vernment paying the difference between 
that sum and the recognised wage appro-_ 
priate to the particular occupation. There ~ 
are many sdvantages in the latter pro- 
posal. It can be immediately brought 
into operation. It will enable the men 
to learn their work under actual trade 
conditions, and it will, instead of segre- 
gating those who are, because of their — 
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injuries perhaps, disposed to take a 
gloomy view of life, bring them into 
close association with the normal work- 
men, and thus stimulate their return to 
normal citizenship. 


There is another class for whom training 
must be provided. Among those who re- 
sponded to their country’s, call, many 
were apprentices who had not completed 
their period of apprenticeship, It. is 
not to be supposed that in every case it 
will be open to these men to return and 
complete their indentures with their old 
employers, Yet it is not only demanded 


in fairness to the men themselves, but it: 


-is obviously to the interests of the coun- 
try, that they should have an _ oppor- 
tunity of finishing their course and_he- 
coming qualified and skilled workmen. 
Many of these men will be three years 
older when they return than when they 
left these shores. The wages appro- 
‘priate to eighteen years of age cannot be 
regarded as sufficient or satisfactory for 
twenty-one years of age, and an effort 
must be made, not only to provide facili- 
ties for such men to complete their tui- 
tion, but the country must. accept the 
responsibility of supplementing their 
wages to enable them to do so. Some 
of these men may be provided for at 
technical colleges and similar institutions, 
but the resources of such establishments 
are limited. JI am hopeful, also, of a mea- 
sure. of assistance from existing Govern- 
ment workshops and factories. If the pro- 
jected Government ship-building enter- 
_ prise is launched, I anticipate such estab- 
lishments as Cockatoo will render very 
material assistance in this regard. 
But outside such opportunities I pro- 
pose, as in the case of the disabled, 
that an arrangement should be made with 
private firms to take over and complete the 
interrupted indentures,the Commonwealth 
subsidizing the wages as may be necessary. 
If these avenues are insufficient, it’ will be 
necessary to provide special training estab- 
lishments. 


Now, some objections may be anti- 
cipated. It is obviously useless to 
teach a man a trade unless, having 
learned it, he is in a position, as a result 
of such tuition, to secure employment later 
on. There will be cases in which a man’s 
capacity has been permanently impaired. 
Such a man can never be worth, owing to 
his incapacity, the full wage paid to a nor- 
mal workman, but it would be foolish in 


the extreme to decree that, because he 
could not earn the full wage, he should 
be prohibited from earning, say, three 
parts of it. Employers, however; could 
not be expected to indefinitely pay, 
say, £3 10s. to a man who was only 
earning £2 10s. Yet stich a man 
would probably be in receipt of a pen- 


‘sion of £1 per week. He cannot pos- 


sibly live upon that pension, yeti he can 
earn sufficient to so supplement that pen- 
sion as to obtain a livelihood. Apart from 
the money aspect of the matter, it would 
be an injury to the man himself to con- 
demn him to idleness, while such idleness 
would alse involve an economic loss to the 
community. I propose to confer with the 
industrial unions and with employers with 
the view to arriving at an understanding 
as to the employment of such men. 3 
So far I have referred to the uninjured 
or to those whose disablements are such as — 
to still permit of their entering upon some 
occupation. J turn now to those whose 
condition calls for and will receive our 
deepest sympathy. I refer to the totally 
incapacitated. This term requires defini- 
tion. As interpreted under the Pensions 
Act, ‘‘ totally incapacitated’? means men 
who have been allotted a full pension, and 
it includes, therefore, both those whose 
injuries, though serious, still leave them 
capable of following some occupation, 
and those who are without hope in this 
respect. No one will begrudge the former 
the pension they are receiving; but, as 
regards the latter, it is quite obvious that 
this pension will not, in a number of cases, 
be sufficient for those who are totally and 
incurably helpless. Some of these men 
will require constant care and attention. 
For them, special provision will have to be 
made. JI propose to meet such cases in 
two ways: First, by the establishment of 
hostels or homes in suitable localities, 
where those who elect to become inmates 
can satisfactorily, and, I hope, sympa- 
thetically, be looked after. In such cases, 
a reasonable deduction would be made 
from the pension. In the case of those 
who, having homes to go to, or friends — 
able and willing to look after them, and 


‘who would, therefore, prefer to remain 


outside such hostels, I propose that, at the 
discretion of the repatriation authority, 
there should be granted a special allowance 
up to 10s. per week to meet the necessities 
of the case, , . io 

There is another class which also makes 
special demands upon our consideration, 
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and for whose care and welfare extra pro- 
vision must be made, namely, those who 
have developed tubercular complaints. Al- 
though the Red Cross Society, in pursu- 
"ance of its noble work, has done much to 
provide for such cases, it is obvious that 
some more extensive and more perma- 
nent provision is needed to meet both 
existing and probable circumstances. It 
is proposed, therefore, to establish sana- 
toria for the reception of the discharged 
soldier, and also of those cases wherein 
the disease may later on develop or re- 
assert itself. Where establishments exist 
and accommodation is available it is ob- 
viously advisable to utilize these as far as 
possible, if only to tide over the neces- 
sary interval which must interpose be- 
tween the present and the erection of 
Commonwealth institutions. 


It is inevitable that from time to time 
discharged soldiers will need medical at- 
tention. An agreement by which this 
could be provided by local hospitals should 
not be difficult of attainment, and I am 
- taking the initial steps to this end. 


Under the existing arrangement the 
Defence Department equips the maimed 
soldier with the necessary artificial limbs. 
But it is obvious to honorable senators 
that such limbs will require repairs, 
maintenance and renewals. This work 
will by no means end with the war, but 
will be continuous for many years to come. 
It is proposed to establish a factory for 
the manufacture of limbs, with branches 
in the respective States. The major por- 
tion of the work can be undertaken by 
the central factory, the work of the 
branches being confined to that of fitting, 
adjusting and repairs. My colleague the 
Minister for Defence has already arranged 
to secure from America both a supply of 
limbs and an expert, whose arrival here 
may shortly be expected. Preliminary 
negotiations have taken place for this ex- 
pert’s services in the establishment and 
equipment of the proposed factory, and 
the training of the necessary workmen. 
Although, as stated, there is a division 
of responsibility in this matter, no difli- 
culty need be regarded or anticipated on 
this account, but obviously the one fac- 
tory can supply both the original and 
the renewed limb. 


There are many other directions in 
which, as part of the complete scheme of 
repatriation, the Commonwealth must 
prepare to help. I need not—indeed, it is 
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impossible to—enumerate all the direc- 
tions in which such aids must be extended. 
I refer to them merely as an indication 
that they are not overlooked. 


I turn now to one of the bigger 
propositions which are involved in re- 
patriation, namely, land settlement. This 
is big, not only because of the many diffi- 
culties associated with ordinary land 
settlement, but equally so because of the 
very heavy financial responsibility which 
it involves. But in-considering the finan- 
cial side of, this question there is one 
matter to 
particular 
belief in 
should be 


attention. It is an accepted 
Australia that every effort 
made to increase land settle- 
ment and the production to which it 
leads. The State Governments have for 
many years incurred considerable expen- 
diture in their efforts to promote such 
settlement. 
policy would still have required a con- 
tinuance of this policy. The cost in- 
volved, therefore, ought not to be re- 
garded as wholly a repatriation obliga- 


tion, but as, in part, an expenditure in- 


curred in furtherance of that settlement 
which would have undoubtedly been pro- 
moted quite apart from the war. In 


which I should like to direct 


Had no war occurred, public — 


other words, a proportion of the money — 


to be spent under this heading ought to 
be regarded as being spent in the coun- 


try’s development, and not solely to meet — 


our obligations to the soldiers. 


At a conference held last February 


between representatives of the Common- 
wealth and the several State Govern- 
ments, 1t was agreed that the States, hav- 


ing control of land legislation, possess- — 


ing Crown lands, having Lands Depart- 
ments and land experience, should under- 
take to find the land and place the soldier 
settler thereon. They could not, how- 
ever, see their way to find the advances 
necessary to enable any large number of 
soldier settlers to effect the improvements 
requisite to the satisfactory working of 
their holdings. The Commonwealth Go- 
vernment undertook, therefore, to make 


advances to the States, to be in turn ad- 


vanced by them to the settler to enable 
the latter to effect improvements, purchase 
plants, seed, stock, &. The limit in any 
case was to be £500. The advances to the 


settler were to be upon favorable terms 


as to interest and repayment. The States 
undertook the responsibility of paying to 
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the Commonwealth the interest, and re- 
paying the principal of the amount so 
advanced. It was further arranged that 
a Board representing the several States 
and the Commonwealth should meet from 
time to time for the purpose of consulta- 
‘tion and advice. Queensland, through its 
representatives, intimated its inability to 
fall in with the arrangement, and for the 
present, therefore, the agreement is 
limited to five States. It was also agreed 
to establish training farms, the loss on 
such to be borne equally by Common- 
wealth and States. It is not possible to 
make any definite statement as to the 
numbers likely to take advantage of the 
opportunities for land settlement. But, 
obviously, the number will increase or de- 
crease as land proposals are attractive or 
unattractive.- Some time since, cards were 
distributed amongst soldiers, both in camp 
at Home and abroad, on which they were 
invited to state their wishes as to their 
future occupation on the termination of 
the war. From those replies it would ap- 
pear that some 40,000 wish to go upon 
the land. 

The financial liability which is in- 
volved in. a proposition to provide farms 
and furnish working capital for such a 
number, or even a much reduced num- 
ber, is serious. Although large areas of 

- Crown lands are still available in certain 
of the States, very considerable resump- 
tions of private property will be necessary 
in others. It is, therefore, difficult to 
state the average amount required per 
holding, but if the present forms of settle- 
ment are continued, it may be estimated 
at £1,000. If to this is added the £500 

‘for improvements, &c., then a total of 
£60,000,000 is involved. This amount, 

_ though heavy, is certainly not prohibitive 
if the scheme contained in itself rea- 
sonable prospects of success, but there are 
certain features about the existing forms 
of land settlement which render such suc- 

cess highly improbable. No man, much 
less a returned soldier, ought to be. in- 


vited to go on to a block of land except - 


under such conditions as carry with them 
the assurance that by steady application 
there is a reasonable prospect of success. 
That assurance cannot honestly be given 
with many of the propositions being made 
available in the States. Leaving out 
those cases of special men who succeed in 
spite of insurmountable difficulties, deal- 
ing with the average man under average 


conditions, no practical man will venture 
to say that with £500 for improvements, 
plant, seed, fertilizers, &c., to say 
nothing of sustenance and working ex- 
penses, men can safely be invited to take 
up the occupation of wheat farming on 
the terms now offering. The States now 
recognise this, and at a Conference held 
last week a resolution was passed inviting 
the Commonwealth Government to agree 
tea raise the maximum to £750, without 
increasing the total sum agreed to be ad- 
vanced. This arrangement, if agreed to, 
would help to meet the difficulty so far 
as the wheat grower is concerned, but it 
would be at the expense of other settlers, 
as if one man is to geti more than the 
average, then another must get less. 


We are, therefore, brought face to 
face with two alternatives. Hither the 
amount of advance must be increased, 
or an effort must be made to find 
holdings of a class which do not need 
so much capital for their development. 
As a community, we are still largely in- 
fluenced by the days of broad acres, and 
although there has been of late years a 
tendency towards smaller holdings, it can 
hardly be said itthat Australia has seri- 
ously grappled with the problem of small 
settlements. I submit that the present 
is an extremely favorable time for in- 
troducing such an innovation. I want 
to lay it down as a principle that holdings 
designed for soldier: settlers should con- 
form to the capital available for their 
working. The value of a settler’s own 
labour tio the block he occupies is in in- 
verse ratio to the size of his holding. The 
smaller the holding the more important 
relatively is the man’s own labour in de- 
veloping it. On a 10-acre block the set- 
tler’s own labour will, in a comparatively 
short time, convert it into a fairly im- 
proved property, but the same labour 
would pass unnoticed on a farm of 1,00° 
acres. Even if more capital is made 
available for the setitler, iti implies that 
he starts with a heavier financial milJ- 
stone round his neck. 


Among those wishing to settle upon the 
land will undoubtedly be many specially 
equipped by experience and possessing 
some capital. For these the present pro- 
posals will, perhaps, suffice. But if a 
genuine effort is to be made to provide for — 
those of lesser experience and no capital, — 
and at the same time give a distinct im- 
petus to small settlement, then a new 
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policy must be evolved, not in substitu- 
tion, but as an addition to the existing 
proposals. 

_ For the satisfactory settlement of the 
class last referred to, there are four 
essential conditions— 

1. That the holding should be of such a 


size that the settler’ own labour is the most 
important factor in its development and work- 


ing. 

3. That the size and character of the holding 
shall correspond to the financial resources at 
the command of the settler. — 

3. That the knowledge necessary to work the 
holding can be acquired in ‘a short period. 

4. That the returns shall be quick. 

These four requisites are quite apart 
from the suitability of the man himself. 
This factor attaches equally to all forms 
of holdings, but I am now specially deal- 
ing with men of limited experience and 
no capital beyond that which the Govern- 
ment proposes to supply. 

There are many small holding indus- 
tries suitable to Australia which have 
so far not been seriously or system- 
atically developed. It is part of the 


policy of the Government, indorsed, 
i.. believe, by all sections of the 
community, to promote the _ estab- 


lishment of new industries and the more 
scientific development of existing ones. 
This policy can advantageously be ap- 
plied to soldier settlement, and in such a 
way as to provide attractive holdings for 
returned soldiers and new and more sys- 
tematic forms of wealth production for 
Australia. As land settlement is under 
State jurisdiction, I propose to confer 
with State Governments as to certain 
projects on the lines indicated, and see no 
reason to doubt that they will co-operate. 
The underlying idea of these small hold- 
ing propositions is that the Government 
shall guarantee a market and organize 
’ the handling and sale of the produce. 


As an instance of what is proposed, let 
me refer to hog-raising. Although pigs 
are reared generally throughout Austra- 
lia, it cannot be said that there is a hog 
. Industry here in the sense that there is in 
America. Yet the conditions are equally 
suitable. Pigs are raised here, with only 
negligible exception, as an iadjunct to 
dairy or other forms of farming. There is 
indeed a very generally entertained belief 
that the pig cannot profitably be reared 
apart from the cow. America, where 
whole districts are devoted solely to hog 
raising as a distinct business, completely 
disposes of that contention. In the ab- 
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would largely disappear. 


sence, however, of local examples the 
settler might naturally hesitate before 
embarking upon hog raising as his sole 
business, and with no export trade at. pre- 
senti ‘established, he might fear the 
consequences of over production. But 
if a market were assured, his hesitancy 
Such market 
can be assured without undue risk to the | 
community by providing establishments 
for slaughtering and subsequent treat- 
ment of the hogs and their disposal either 
on the home market or by export, and by 
guaranteeing a minimum price to the pro- 
ducer. Such factories, when properly es- 
tablished, could be handed over as co- 
operative concerns to the settlers. The 
Government wiil also make available such 
scientific and practical advice as may be 
desirable. 


In spite of all the efforts which may 
be made to secure the speedy re- 
instatement in civil life of our returned 
soldiers, it is a reasonable assumption that 
difficulty will be found and delays occa- 
sioned in completing the process. Some- 
thing. in the nature of reserve employ- 
ment is therefore needed to meet such a 
contingency. The purpose of this employ- 
ment, would be to carry a man on until he 
either obtains, or the repatriation organi- 
zation obtains for him, that more per-- 
manent occupation which he desires, and 
for which he is fitted. Such reserve em- 
ployment must be suitable to the vary- 
ing capacity and physical strength of the 
individuals. It would be an advantage 
too, if employment meeting these condi- 
tions could be found which would help 
the development of our resources, or the - 
establishment of new industries. 
projects are under consideration, but I 
desire to refer to two of them. The first 
is- forestry. A considerable volume of — 
labour could be employed in the develop- 
ment of an undoubtedly big national 
asset. Suitable quarters will need to be 
erected for the men, and they will, of 
course, be paid reasonable wages. An- 
other and larger undertaking which, 
whilst having a distinct and important 
bearing on Australian development, can 
also, I think, be made a useful adjunct 
to the work of repatriation, is the Mur- 
ray River scheme. The carrying out of 
this work is the subject of an agreement 
between the three riparian States and the 
Commonwealth. I am inquiring to see 
how far it may be practicable to provide 
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a joint employment and_ settlement 
scheme in conjunction with this work. 
Under the present Pensions Act, pen- 


sions are liable to revision. This, by 
creating a fear in the mind of the re- 


cipient that the revision will proceed 


downwards in proportion as his efficiency 
proceeds upwards, is acting as a distinct 
deterrent. 
charged soldier should as speedily as pos- 
sible develop the utmost earning capacity. 
But there is a disinclination to proceed to 
do so when it is seen that under the exist- 


Ing system the man’s success may be fol- 


lowed by a cutting down of the pension. 
At the same time, it has to be recognised 
that it is not possible in all cases for the 
medical authorities to accurately deter- 
mine at the time of a man’s discharge 
how far the then existing disability may 
be temporary or permanent, and some op- 
portunity for revision would, therefore, 
appear to be necessary. It is proposed in 
order to meet the difficulty that the Pen- 
sions Act should be amended. Revision 
will be provided for at the expiration of 
six months from the granting of the pen- 
sion. Any further revision will be at the 
option of the pensioner, and any altera- 
tion in the pension must then be by way 
of increase only. 


It is reasonable to assume _ that 
many of those returned may desire 
that the assistance to be rendered shall 
take the form of assistance in the estab- 
lishment of residences in urban areas. I 
am endeavouring to work out a scheme 
which possibly, by the utilization of 
existing agencies, will make financial as- 
sistance available upon liberal and attrac- 
tive terms. 

I have so far dealt with the things 
proposed to be done. I now come 
to the 
them. In outlining the proposals I 
reiterate that the Government, having 
accepted the responsibility for the work, 
must have control over the agencies em- 
ployed in. carrying on that work, at the 
same time securing as large a measure of 
assistance as possible from private citi- 
zens. There must be sufficient of the 
methods of a public Department to secure 
continuity and precision, but I have 
sought to secure with this that assistance 
which will undoubtedly be rendered if a 
portion of the work and some of the re- 


sponsibility devolves upon the commu- 
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nity. I propose first, as a central organ- 
ization, a Commission of seven, of which 
the Minister will be chairman. The 
members of this Board will be private 
citizens appointed by the Government. 
They will be asked to act in an honorary 
capacity. This Board, and all subordi- 
nate bodies, to which I shall refer directly, 
will include returned soldiers. The duties 
of this Commission will be to prescribe by 
regulations the nature and extent of the 
many beneficial activities embraced in the 
work of repatriation, and which I have 
generally indicated. It will prescribe, 
for instance, the purposes for - which 
money may be made available, the limits 
and conditions of such assistance. It will 
also hear appeals from the applicants dis- 
satisfied with the decisions of the State 
Boards, to which I shall refer a little 
later. 


Included in the staff with which the 
central organization must necessarily be 
provided will be one, or, if necessary, 
more, inspectors, whose duty will be, by 
frequent visitations, to secure uniform 
and smooth working throughout the whole 
country.. Such duties will be the more 
important in view of the large measure 
of decentralization which is contemplated. 
As a very wide latitude is to be accorded 
to the repatriation authorities in the 
States, and as, in view of such latitude, it 
is impossible to avoid by any mere regu- 
lation a divergence of working, I believe 
that a competent inspector continuously 
moving about would act both as a correc- 
tive and stimulus. A visit from such a 
man, and his consultation with those 
carrying on the work in the various 
centres, would do more than months of 
correspondence to secure uniformity and 
satisfactory results. 


I now come to the State organizations . 
which will be charged with the actual 
work of carrying out the policy emanating 
from the Central Board. I propose that 
in the capital city of each State there shall 


be created by appointment, a Board of 


seven, acting in an honorary capacity. 

As with the Central Board, it is desirable | 
that the returned soldiers should be repre- 
sented. This Board will deal with the ap- 
plications submitted by returned soldiers, 
and will in addition have other functions 
to which I perhaps need not now refer. 

At the head of each State organization 
there will be a responsible official, and 
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under his control, the work will be sub- 
divided into various appropriate sections, 
such as employment, training, disable- 

ment, land, &c. As disablement obviously 
requires special assistance there will be as- 
sociated with this branch a voluntary 
committee of experts. With regard to 
land, although upon the States will fall 
the duty of settling the soldiers upon the 
land, I think progress would be greatly 
expedited if there were in the repatria- 
tion office, an officer whose duty would be 
to help the soldier settler in the preparation 
and presentation of his application to the 
State Lands Department. ‘There is neces- 
sarily a routine to be followed by the 
soldier who wishes to obtain land through 
the instrumentality of the State Lands 
Department. But he cannot be expected 
to be familiar with that routine, and his 
want of knowledge on this point: is likely 
to lead to delays, confusion, irritation, 
and in some cases, possibly failure. If 
afforded assistance from a qualified official 
acting really as his gratuitous agent, the 
path, which might otherwise be difficult, 
would become smooth. 


All applications—and when I use the 
word ‘‘ applications ’’? I mean registrations 
—would be dealt with by the State Board. 
Upon the registration forms will be set 
outi what it is that each soldier wishes the 
repatriation organization to do for him. 
Tf I have used the word ‘‘ applications ’’ 
anywhere honorable senators will please 
understand that in so doing I was refer- 
ring to the soldiers’ registration cards. 
These applications will be dealt with by 
the Board to which I have referred. Any 
applicant feeling dissatisfied with the 
Board’s decision would be free to address 
an appeal to the Central Commission, The 
responsibility for the efficient working of 
the staff of each State organization would 


devolve upon the Chief Executive Officer 


for that State. 


Right throughout Australia I propose 
to invite the people to create district 
voluntary organizations. It is essential 
that these areas should be well defined 
and co-terminous. In many cases existing 
areas such as municipalities or shires su- 
gest appropriate divisions, but there are 
other cases, as, for instance, where a 
municipality is completely surrounded by 
a shire, that such lines should not be too 
closely followed. But after consultation 
with the local government authorities and 
others qualified to advise I do not antici- 
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pate any great difficulty in satisfactorily | 


covering the whole territory with districts 
adjusted to meet local conditions and local 
wishes. The local committees will, when 
formed, be themselves the best: judges of 
the area with which their operations can 
most satisfactorily be carried out. These 
committees will be invited in every con- 
ceivable way to promote the interests of 
returned soldiers. They will be required 
to act as the agents and deputies of the 
State Board in carrying out any project 
which the latter may have approved. 
They will be required to advise the Board 
on any matters which may be referred, to 
them. A special feature of their duty 
should be. to endeavour to find openings 
for employment in their districts, making 


it a point of honour to see that, as far as — 


practicable, preference of employment be 
given to returned men. Regular and 
frequent reports will be sent to the Cen- 
tral State office both as to employment 
offering and employment required. If effi- 
ciently carried out it will be. possible to 
establish throughout Australia a complete 
network of labour agencies working in- 
cessantly in the interests of the returned 
soldier. 


Another important duty which it is 
competent for these bodies to discharge, 
and which I earnestly hope they will 
undertake, is the work at present carried 
out energetically, but in a limited area, 
by a body known as the ‘‘ Voluntary 
Workers’ Association.’’ ‘This association 


at! present is confined to the neighbour- 


hood of Sydney. It is an association the 
members of which form themselves into | 


working ‘‘ bees,’?’ making their labour 
available for the building of houses. 
Roughly speaking, the material repre- 
sents two-thirds and labour one-third of 
the value represented in the cottages 


which have been erected. The value of the — 
labour, and for which no charge is made, 


represents a margin which permits of the 
recipient of the cottage obtaining a satis- 
factory advance from the Savings Banks 
or other institutions on quite favorable 
terms. 
very many activities which could be car‘ 
ried out. 
ing ‘‘bees’’ could be organized for the 
help of the soldier settler. 
tremendous advantage to him if, for in- 


stance, by means of such voluntary orga- 4 
nization, he were given a help in the erec- | 
tion of his initial improvements, and in 


It would be a ; 


‘ 


This, however, is only one of the 


In the country, similar work- 


Australian Soldiers’ 


the gathering of his first harvest. 
a wide range of useful possibilities is 
opened in this direction, and I sincerely 
trust that when these local committees 
are formed they will take up this aspect of 
the work with earnestness and vigour. 
The Voluntary Workers’ Association has 
expressed a strong desire to be allowed to 
continue ag a separate organization, ex- 
tending its branches as opportunity pre- 
sents itself. I do not, however, see that 
any advantage can arise from establishing 
two organizations in the same lccality 
when one is sufficient, and I ask them, 
therefore, to merge themselves into the 
larger and more extensive organiza- 
tion which I now  outlne. The 
experience of those responsible for orga- 
nizing this association is, however, lL 
think too valuable to be lost, and as the 
quickest way of bringing its methods 
pointedly before local committees, and to 
stimulate their interest in this important 
branch of repatriation activities, I pro- 
pose to send an organizer to at any rate 
the more important centres of each State. 


Quite 


The local committees as deputies for the 
State authority will be required to see 
faithfully carried out the Board’s deci- 
sions. For instance, where the Board 
has decided to make an advance of money 
for a particular purpose to a soldier in a 
country district, it is not proposed that 
the money shall be paid over to the gol- 
dier himself, but it will be forwarded to 
the district committee, who will see that 
it is properly expended. As in this way 
these local committees may be required 
to handle considerable sums of public 
money, certain Government nominees will 
be included in their numbers. Outside 
their activities as representatives of the 
central body, these local committees 
will be quite free to do what they think 
fit in the way of assistance supplementary 
to that extended’ by the National Re- 
patriation Scheme, subject to the condi- 

tions previously set out. 


There is another little matter, which, 
although small in itself, will be found 
useful. I refer to the concentration of 
offices. There is at'present considerable 
inconvenience owing to different branches 
of repatriation work being scattered in 
separate buildings. 
in most of the capitals. I propose to 
bring all under one roof. Every soldier 
will then know exactly where to go, and 
much time-wasting, inconvenience and 
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This is the position 
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munication between the several branches 
will be greatly facilitated. 


Some public comment has appeared sug- 
gesting a fear that the proposed new De- 
partment will involve unnecessary ex- 
pense. Let me say at once that it is no 
more possible for repatriation to be carried 
on as a Government responsibility without 


expense than it was for the children of 


Israel to make bricks without straw. So 
far as the objection is one merely 
against, undue or unnecessary expense, it 
is understandable. But, the administra- 
tion of all that repatriation calls 
spread, too, over the whole continent, 


must, and will involve very considerable 


expense It must not be supposed that the 
present system is run without cost, al- 
though up to the present most of this has 


been borne by the State Governments, 


who have provided premises and made 
available the resources of a very consider- 
able number of officers. The cost at pre- 
sent is not less than £30,000 per year, 
and the work has hardly commenced. 
Every effort will be made to secure 
economy, but under no conceivable cir- 
cumstances can a very considerable ex- 
penditure be avoided. That expenditure 
will, however, be only such as is neces- 
sary to insure efficiency. 


Repatriation is a work 
phases. It is so much a matter of detail 
that it is an impossibility to deal fully 
with it in reasonable limits of time. I 
have, however, endeavoured to present 
a broad view of what is contemplated. I 
do not for one moment think the last 
word has been spoken. On the contrary, 
I appeal to honorable senators to keep a 
perfectly open mind. We are but feel- 
ing our way, and must be prepared to 


modify our views and our actions in the 


light of daily growing experience. I 
do, however, submit these proposals in 
the firm helief that of many alternatives 
they represent those with a maximum of 
promise nd a minimum of disability. I 
present them, too, in the hope that they 
will be received as an earnest attempt to 
meet the nation’s obligations to those 
who on its behalf have gone down into 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and 
that they may be regarded as not alto- 
gether unworthy either of Australia or of 
those who heroically fought and suffered 
in its defence. 


for, . 


of many. 


~ 
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Senator GarpInER.— What about 
financing the scheme? 

Senator MILLEN.—I tell the Senate 
quite candidly that I am not at this 
juncture concerned about finance. I have 
put before honorable senators a proposi- 
tion representing the duty we owe to 
these returned soldiers, and whether it is 
going to cost more or less for the dis- 
charge of that duty, we have to shoulder 
it. ira 

Debate (on motion by Senator Gar- 
DINER) adjourned. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S SPEECH: 
ADDRESS-IN-REPLY. 


Debate resumed from 13th July (vide 
page 180), on motion by Senator Prarn— 
That the following Address-in-Reply be 
agreed to :— 
To His Excellency the Governor-General. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY— 

We, the Senate of the Commonwealth of Aus 
tralia, in Parliament assembled, desire to ex- 
press our loyalty to our Most Gracious Sove- 
reign, and. to:thank Your,Excellency for the 
Speech which you have been pleased to address 
to Parliament. | ioe 

Senator GUY (Tasmania) [4.25].—I 
was referring on Friday to the threa- 
tened danger to the fruit-growers of the 
Commonwealth owing to the serious lack 
of transport. This industry is followed 
by a not inconsiderable number of very 
industrious people, who employ directly 
and indirectly great numbers of others in 
the production of their fruit and its 
transmission abroad. . It may not be 
wise for a man to put his all into one 
calling, but the fiact remains that thou- 
sands of people, particularly in Tas- 
mania, have put their all into orchards, 
and at the initiation of an orchard there 
is no return for six or seven years. 

Senator O’Krrere.—Many have spent 
half their lifetime in building up their 
orchards. 

Senator GUY.—I know of one or two 
generations working in the same calling 
to produce an orchard. I have worked 
with quite a number of them, and know 
all about them. Thousands of people in 
Tasmania, if they do not get some kind 
of support, will find their industry 
ruined. Those in Tasmania depend al- 
most absolutely on the means of trans- 
port to take their product to the foreign 
markets of the world. In normal times 
there would be no fear of any surplus 
product, because we are told by those in- 
terested in the tnade at the other end 
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of the world that if we increased our out- 
put threefold the demand would increase 
in proportion. | 
Senator Colonel, RowELut.—They do 
not tell you that if you go over there. 
Senator GUY.—They have told num- 
bers who have gone there from Tasmania 
that they will take three times the pro- 
duct we are sending there to-day. How- 
ever, the present position is that a serious 


danger threatens the fruit producers of 


Australia, and it is up to the Government 
to endeavour to do everything possible to 
relieve the situation. 

Senator Prarren.—You are not speak- 
ing of this season? 

Senator GUY.—No, I am speaking’ of 
the coming season. This season is prac- 
tically over, and there has been a very fair 
local market, while the production has 
not been as great as usual. Moreover, 
there have been quite a number of vessels 
transporting the fruit to the other side 
of the world, but’ these may not be avail- 
able in the future.’ This matter is not on 
all fours with the dealing with wheat, 
hops, metals, and various other things 
that the Government have taken in hand. 
Fruit is a much more perishable product, 
and will have to be dealt with very 
tenderly. | 


To-this end I am pleased to know that 
the Government intend to proceed with 
the project of shipbuilding, which may 
help to some extent. TI am one of 
those who have some knowledge of 
shipbuilding, because I have been em- 
ployed for years at work on ships, and, 
although I am not a_ shipwright, I 
know something about it. I am in- 


clined to say that we are going to 


be disappointed at the outset of this 
project, because we have not the number 
of men available in Australia for any 
large shipbuilding undertaking, nor will 


we get immediate assistance from men 


unacquainted with the trade. Those with 
no knowledge of shipbuilding imagine 
that an ordinary carpenter can pick up 


a shipwright’s tools and use them at once, © 


but they are very much mistaken. It 
will take a year or two before an ordinary 
carpenter will be able to render much as- 
sistance to the shipwright in building 
ships. I am speaking of wooden ships, 
for anything else will be out of the ques- 
tion at the present time. 
compelled to go in for building wooden 
ships, of which we have built scores of 


Cad 


We shall be 


p 
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the finest in the world in the past. I 
remember a vessel sailing out of Hobart 
years ago, possibly the fastest sailer that 
ever left Australia. She was built in 
McGregor’s shipyard in Hobart, and was 
called the Harriet McGregor. She was 
built of Tasmanian bluegum, which is 
said to be the very best timber to be had 
in Australia for the bottom of a wooden 
ship. . 

Senator Baxuar.—And a prominent 
marine artist, who has a seat in another 
place, says that it was the most beautiful 
ship, so far as her lines were concerned, 
that ever sailed into Sydney harbor. 


Senator GUY.—Another valuable tim- 
ber>for shipbuilding is the brown-top 
‘stringybark. I notice that in the ad- 
vertisement calling for returns of re- 
quisites for shipbuilding the celery-top 
pine is omitted. I doubt whether there is 
a large quantity of it available, but it is 
one of the finest woods in the world for 
the purpose. | 

Senator pE Larcrr.—There is no scar- 

city in Australia of timber for shipbuild- 
ing. : 
Senator GUY.—The Inter-State Com- 
mission, in its report on timbers, states 
that this is one of the poorest supplied 
countries in the world as regards timber. 
If that report is correct, and it ought to 
be, the honorable senator will find that 
if we go on as we are doing, in thirty 
years we shall have no timber left, unless 
we replenish our timber resources. That 
is the view the Commission took on the 
evidence. 

Senator pe Larere.—It is quite true 
that we need reafforestation, but there are 
very few countries more richly supplied 
with hardwoods than Australia. 

Senator GUY.—The Inter-State Com- 
mission says in its report that there are 
only about five countries in the world 
more poorly supplied with timber than 
we are. 

I hope we shall do something towards 
helping the fruit-growers of the Common- 
wealth in the very serious»time ahead of 
them, for if they do not get support) many 
of them will be ruined. 

After reading the report of the Royal 
Commission regarding the works at Can- 
berra, I have come to the conclusion, as 
everybody else must who reads it, that 
some of the officers absolutely disre- 
garded every instruction given to them, 


played the fool with members of this Par- 
hament, and made light of their own 
Minister. Those officials who treated the 
Minister in charge, and every instruction 
they received, with indifference ought to 
be treated as we treat any other man who 
adopts that attitude in any similar posi- 
tion. They assume the position of absolute 
dictators, and are regardless of anything 
which a Minister or member of this Par- 
liament might desire. Questions are - 
answered in a most evasive manner, and it 
is about time the Government indicated to 
these gentlemen that they are the servants 
of the people, and are not in their present 
positions to do as they think fit. 


Senator Baxnap.—Is the honorable 
senator referring to the report of tha 
recent Royal Commission ? 

Senator GUY.—Yes. Every Minister 
seems tio have been absolutely disregarded, 
right from the time that Mr. Kelly was 
in charge. 


Senator NEmepHam.—Did they disregard 
Mr. Kelly? 


Senator GUY.—I am not sure, but i 
seems to me that, right through, Minis- 
ters have been ignored, and if one Minis- 
ter more than another deserves censure, it 
is Mr. Archibald. I hope that the Go- 
vernment will take this matter into con- 
sideration, and see that no more money is 
wasted, as has been the case in the past. 


On Friday afternoon I said that I rose 
particularly to say something about a pers 
sonal matter, and having relation to the 
last Parliament. It will be remembered 
—and this is the first opportunity I have 
had of speaking of it—that during last 
February and March I was laid aside 
with an illness. J am sorry Senator Keat- 
ing is not present, because what I intend 
to speak about refers to a statement which 
he made, and in which he conveyed to the 
general public the impression that I was 
indifferent as to whether I should get a 
pair or not in any division that’ might 
take place. I do not know whether Sena- 
tor Keating wished to convey that impres- 
sion, but if he did not, what on earth 
did he intend to convey by his remarks 4% 
Earlier on the same day Senator Bakhap 
made a very manly statement concerning 
the same matter. 


Senator Russeitt.—I might inform the 
honorable senator that, at that time, there 
was not a single member of the Senate — 
who was not‘lin sympathy with him. 
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Senator NeepHam.—But a pair was re- 
fused. 


Senator pg Larcre.—If a pair would 
embarrass the Government in their con- 
duct of business, no one was under an 
obligation to give a pair. 

Senator GUY.—I will deal with that 
matter presently. I want to make it clear 
that Senator Bakhap’s manly statement 
was quite correct, except in matters of 
detail that are not important. He said 
that, when walking down the street with 
him, I asked for a pair, as I was about to 
undergo a hazardous operation. As a 
matter of fact, I only suggested that I 
would want a pair. On the same day, 
Senator Keating stated that he was within 
100 yards of me while I was in the hos- 
pital, and that! he had received no request 
from me for a pair. His speech appeared 
in the Launceston Hxaminer a day or two 
afterwards, but there was not a word of 
what Senator Bakhap said. I do not know 
whether the proof copy was sent over to 
the paper evidently to discredit. me, but 
Senator Bakhap’s speech made it clear 
that I was not indifferent on the subject 
of a pair. I may tell honorable senators 
I was most anxious that I should be paired 
on every big question, as my overtures to 
Senator Bakhap would prove. I in- 
structed and urged the Whip of our then 
party, ex-Senator Ready, to secure me a 
pair. He informed me that he would use 
every effort to do so, and that if he did 
not get a pair for me there would be such 
a row that the pages of Hansard would 
ring with it. I was a close personal 
friend of ex-Senator Ready at that time, 
and I trusted him implicitly. The publi- 
cation of Senator Keating’s remarks 
would lead the people to imagine that I 
was indifferenti, but I point out that even 
if Senator Keating were within 100 inches 
of me I could not have made a request for 
a pair, and he might as well have been 
1,000 miles away, as I had no opportunity 
of communicating with him. Moreover, I 
did not know that he was in Tasmania, 
_ though he said that he was there for three 
days. 


Senator pE Larerz.—Will the honor- 
able senator say if he received a wire from 
me, as Government Whip, offering him a 
pair while he was in the hospital ? 

Senator GUY.—I did. I received a 
telegram from Senator de Largie offering 
to pair me with Senator O’Loghlin, but I 
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thought Senator O’Loghlin was on my 


own side of the Senate. 
Senator NerpHam.—And he is. 
Senator GU Y.—In those circumstances 
I said that I would leave this matter in 
the hands of the Leader of my party, and 
I communicated with Senator Gardiner 
and Senator O’Keefe accordingly, fully 


believing that Senator O’Loghlin was on — 


my own side, | 

Senator NrEpHam.—You were righti, too. 

Senator O’Krrre.—Anyhow, we were 
not) going to pair with a man about whose 
position we were not certain then. 

Senator DE Larci—E.—You wanted a live 
pair for a dead one, then? 

Senator O’ Krrre.—Senator O’Loghlin’s 
speeches have shown that we were right 
and you were wrong. 

Senator p— Lareizn.—I know that I was 
perfectly righti in whati I did. 

Senator GUY.—If I had been in Sena- 
tor Keating’s place and he in mine, hav- 
ing just’ undergone a serious operation, 
I would not have said that I was within 
100 yards of him and he did not ask 
me for a pair. I should have gone 
to see him. There is another reason 
why I am sorry with regard to this mat- 
ter of a pair, and that has reference to 
the Bill which was introduced and passed 
relating to the soldiers’ votes. If there 
is one thing I am sorry for it is that. If 
I had been here my vote would have pre- 
vented that very misleading ballot-paper 
going to the soldiers. I have strong evi- 


dence thati numbers of soldiers voted in- 


an opposite direction from that which 
they intended, because they were misled 
by the ballot-paper. : 

Senator pe Larciz.—They knew all 
about it. 

Senator GUY.—I have seen a sworn 
declaration from one man stating that he 
did not know, and thati when he asked 
the returning officer who were the Min- 
isterial and who were the Opposition can- 
didates, the returning officer said that he 
did not know, and that the soldier must 
take the ballot-paper and do the best he 
could with it. 


told me he was misled. 

Senator Pearce.—That is the ship that 
I was on, and Mr. Catts stated that I 
told the men who were the Ministerial 
and who were the Opposition candidates. 

Senator GUY.—I do not know what 
Mr. Catts said. I only know what these 
men say. 


Every returned soldier I _ 
have met from the hospital ship Beltana 
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enator O’Kuzrs.—Did not the Minis- 
ter deny having addressed the soldiers ? 


Senator Pearcr.—I know I did; but 
Mr. Catts has stated otherwise. 


Senator GUY.—The returned soldiers 
have also stated that the Minister 
said so. I do not’ ‘want to be 
_ put in any false position. JI have seen a 
‘statutory declaration from one of these 
men, who says that Senator Pearce went 
on board the ship at Fremantle and made 
a speech. I forget the exact words, but 
there was something about there being 
only one: party to vote for. | 

Senator Prarcre.—I spoke only about 
the repatriation scheme, which I said both 
parties supported. 

Senator GUY.—I am not sure whether 
the soldier said the Minister referred to 
the Ministerial or National party, but, 
anyway, he signed a declaration to the 
effect that he was misled, and others said 
that they were afraid of persecution if 
they signed any declaration. One man, 
who was secretary of a Labour organiza- 
tion before he went away, said that when 
they got the ballot-paper he remarked 
that when he left Australia the Minis- 
terial party was the Labour party, and, 
therefore, he would vote for the Minis- 
terial candidates. 

Senator pE Larciz.—We have letters 
from the men showing that they knew 
what the position was exactly. 

Senator GUY.—Anyway, I am sorry I 
did not get a pair, for I would then have 
used my vote to prevent the ballot-paper 
being issued. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that I 
most fervently hope that the cruel war 
in which we are engaged, with its 
heavy toll of bloodshed, sorrow, and 
suffering, will soon be brought to a ter- 
mination, and that a peace will be secured 
that will be as satisfactory as possible to 
all concerned. I hope that peace, when 
it is secured, will endure for a century or 
two. That is the one matter that is of 
first importance to the Empire to-day. I 
fervently desire that we may shortly re- 
turn to a state of peace, and that the 
peace secured will prove a lasting one. 

Senator NEWLAND (South Aus- 
tralia) [4.50]._I shall not take up very 
much of the time of the Senate in dis- 
cussing the matters referred to in the Go- 
vernor-General’s opening Speech. I anti- 
cipate that during the present session 
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most of them will come before us for dis- 
cussion in the form of Bills or resolutions. 
I wish, however, to make some re- 
ference to the paragraph in the Speech 
referring to the number of troops 
required to reinforce our Army at 
the Front. Experience has shown that. 
the 16,500 men per month originally 
asked for are not now required, as the re- 
sult, I believe, of improved methods. of 
conducting the war and the saving of the 
lives of men at the cost of an extra ex- 
penditure of munitions. We are all glad 
to know that the number required for re- 
inforcements has been so_ substantially 
reduced, because, if Australians set them- 
selves earnestly to the task, I believe they 
can raise the number now said to be re- . 
quired, namely, 7,000 per month. We 
have not yet reached that number, but we 
are not putting forth the effort to obtain 
recruits that we ought to put. forth. 
I have had some little experience in con- 
nexion with recruiting, and I am bound 
to say that the public men of Australia, 
to whom the people generally look to give 


them a lead in such matters, are not per- 


forming their duty. They are leaving the 
raising of the 7,000 men per month. 
entirely to the various State Recruiting 
Committees. The members of these Com- 
mittees are doing their very best to re- 
eruit the required number, but we cannot 
under-estimate the influence which the 
public men in the Federal and State Par- 
liaments might exercise if, instead of 
\going about saying that we cannot raise 
the required number, or as some of them 
do, that we ought to have conscription, 
they put their shoulders to the wheel and, 
no matter to which political party they 
may belong, carried out the policy of the - 
Government, and advised those who de- 
sire compulsory service, as well as those 
who do not, that, as we are at present con- 
fined to the voluntary system, every one 
should do his share to make it suc- 
cessful. If this were done, the rais- 
ing of the 7,000 men per month 
should be a comparatively easy task. 
I point out that at present’ we are 
being asked to raise more than 7,000 men 


per month, because it has very properly _ 


been suggested that the men of the gal-- 
lant First Division should be brought - 
back, for a brief period at any rate, to . 
visit. their friends in Australia. JI wish 
to make no invidious comparisons, as the 


‘ 
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men of every division that has left Aus- 
tralia have proved themselves equally 
brave, and have done equally good work 
for Australia and the Empire. But the 
men who left with the First Division 
blazed the track for the troops who fol- 
lowed them. They went through strenu- 
ous training in Egypt, through fearful 
trials at Gallipoli, and subsequently 
through no less dreadful times:in France. 
They should be given some respite, and 
an opportunity to return to Australia to 
_ see their relatives. If this is to be done 
we must raise a number of men sufficient 
for the purpose, in addition to the 7,000 
men per month required for reinforce- 
ments. This makes it only the more 
necessary that the public men of Aus- 
tralia should give real assistance to the 
recruiting movement. I hope _ that 
there will be no more talk about 
our being unable to get the num- 
ber of men required. I am glad to 
learn that during the last few weeks 
the number of recruits obtained has 
gradually been increasing. If the assis- 
tance that we. have a right to expect 
from our public men were forthcoming, I 
have no doubt that our recruiting would 
be successful. The work of addressing a 
few public meetings involves but very 
trifllng inconvenience when compared 
with the risks, trials, and discomforts to 
which the lads who are fighting so 
_ bravely for our liberties across the ocean 
are exposed. J am glad to know that the 
Government are taking steps to improve 
the conditions of our soldiers and of those 
who are dependent upon them, but I shall 
leave what remarks I have to make upon 
their proposals until they are submitted 
for our consideration. 

There is one matter to which I feel I 
am compelled to refer at some length. It 
is necessary that, I should make some ob- 
servations with regard ito the statements 
made by Dr. Gilruth, the Administrator 
of the Northern Territory, in reply to a 
speech made by myself in this Chamber 
some months ago. Dr. Gilruth’s reply 
was laid on the table of the Senate a few 
minutes before Parliament prorogued. I 
do not know how that reply was dug out, 
where it came from, or the reason for 
the very considerable delay in its produc- 
tion. My speech in the Senate was made 
in September, 1916, and the reply by Dr. 
Gilruth was laid on the table in March, 
1917. It took a long time to materialise, 

Senator Newland. 


and it was presented to the Senate in a © 
somewhat, extraordinary fashion. JI find 
no fault with that, because I have no 
doubt that the President will take care 
that nothing is presented in an improper 
manner. I could not help being sur- 
prised, however, that this so-called reply 
to my speech should have appeared in the 
closing hours of a session. As the op- 
portunity presents itself, I intend to reply 
to Dr. Gilruth’s ‘statements this after- 
noon. 


In the first place, Dr. Guilruth ex- 
presses his regret: that, whilst in the Nor- 
thern Territory, I did not consult, some 
of the responsible officers or himself with 
regard to the grievances which were 
placed beforé me there. As a matter of 
fact, I did consult a large number of the 
officers in the Northern Territory, and 
where a complaint was made they nearly 
all agreed that the Administrator was 
responsible. It seemed to me_ that, 
rightly or wrongly, the Administrator 
was blamed for practically everything 
that transpired in the Territory. I was 
chiefly induced to make tthe statements I 
did in the hope that the Senate would 
agree to the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission, for which I asked, to investigate’ 
the grievances. If the Commission had 
been appointed an opportunity would 


have been afforded to Dr. Gilruth 
and other persons who desired to do 
so, to make their own = statements. 


That would have been fair to Dr. 
Gilruth, as well as to those who 
made statements or charges against him. 
I did not go to the Northern Territory 
to point) out to Dr. Gilruth whati his 
duties were. JI was there simply as a 
visitor, and had no authority to dictate 
to the Administrator or to suggest to him 
any improvements of his administration. 
He says in his reply to my speech that 
the Government Secretary asked me per- 
sonally to do what he considered a fair 
thing, and that was to come to him. That 
is what I did. I went to the Govern- 
ment Secretary in connexion with several 
matters. I had a consultation with him 
in the presence of some of the men who 
had made complaints. Some of those 
who took up farms in the Territory, and 
others, were very bitter in their com- 
plaints of the administration. I brought 
them-along to the Government Secretary, 
and we had a long talk over their diffi- 
culties, Whilst we did not get very 
much satisfaction, I repeat that I did the 
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air thing in the Northern Territory, as 
tried to do here, in inducing the Senate 
0 appoint a Royal Commission to inquire 

into the administration. Had I done 
more in the Territory than I did; I should 
probably have been told by the Adminis- 
trator or some one else to mind my own 
business. I did not wish to expose my- 
self to anything of that kind whilst I 
was a visitor in tthe Territory. 

In the speech which I delivered in the 
Senate I commented upon the facilities in 
connexion with the railways in the Terri- 
tory. Dr. Gilruth takes very great ex- 
ception to my statements in this regard. 
T claim to know something about: railways 
and their working, and I thought that if 
there was one thing about) which I could 
speak with some authority it was railway 
working. 


Dr. Gilruth took exception to my state- 
ments regarding the Darwin jetty. He 
said that Mr. Hobler visited Darwin some 
time ago, and, in conjunction with the 
railway staff, made certain recommenda- 
tions respecting the jetty and harbor ac- 
commodation. Mr. Hobler paid a visit 
to the Territory something lke two 


years ago. He made certain recom- 
mendations, it is true, but I would 
like to know whether Dr. Gilruth, 


as Administrator of the Territory, gave 
him every assistance while he was there, 
and also whether he indorsed the recom- 
mendations or did anything to assist him 
in making the recommendations, or to in- 
duce the Government to give effect to 
them. My chief complaint at the time 
was that the jetty had been badly dam- 
aged. I said that two ships had run into 
the jetty, and therefore it was impossible 
for vesséls to get alongside to discharge 
_ their cargo with anything like reasonable 


speed. Those were the points which I 
particularly dealt with. It was a local 
matter. The repairs to the jetty should 


have been undertaken immediately, and 
should not have been delayed for months, 
as they were. 


I complained of the small amount of 
space available for storing goods either 
in the bonded stores or in the free stores. I 
complained of the railway facilities gener- 
ally in order to get goods away from the 
wharf to the railway yard, and I went on 
to show that the whole of the railway work 
was unsatisfactory in the extreme. Dr. 
Gilruth has overlooked every one of those 
statements. He has made no reply to 
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them. Therefore it is quite evident that 
what I said was perfectly true. 

I also said that: the rolling-stock ex- 
hibited every evidence of neglect on the 
part of the authorities. Dr. Gilruth hag 
made no reference to that point. Surely 
the matter of attending to the rolling- 
stock and keeping it in something like rea- 
sonably good condition is the duty of the 
Administrator, and should receive his at- 
tention from day to day. 


As regards the officials in 
Territory, I pointed out that some 
highly-placed men were doing work | 
which properly ought to be carried — 
out by secretaries, shorthand clerks, 
youths, and so on. We found men em- 
ployed there doing clerical work to the 
neglect of more important duties. I quoted 
the case of the Locomotive Superinten- 
dent, who had neither a shorthand clerk 
nor other person to attend to the details 
of his correspondence. He had a num- 
ber.of men under his control, but he had 
no clerical assistance. 


thei 


I also made some statements regarding 
the old locomotives which were purchased — 
in Queensland being inefficient, costly, 
and unsuitable for the work. Dr. Gilruth ~ 
ignored thati point also when he could have 
established very easily the truth or other- 
wise of my statement. 


I found fault with the workshops. In 
the main, Dr. Gilruth, in his supposed 
reply, made no reference to the statement 
which I then made. I made no charges — 
whatever against Dr. Gilruth. I was par- 


_ ticular to emphasize the fact that in none 


of my statements was I in any wise con- 
demning him, because I did not know ~ 
whether he or the Government was to ~ 
blame, nor did I care. I wanted to ven- . 
tilate things which I found to be wrong, 

and recognised the Senate as the only — 
place in which I could take that action. 


With regard to the railway employees | 
and their living accommodation, Dr. Gil- — 
ruth quotes me as having said that— 

The bulk of the men are living in huts and 
tents in the neighbourhood of the work-shops, — 
and under circumstances altogether unsatisfac- — 
tory in every respect. ' 3 
I did say so, and I repeat the state-— 
ment. In the interval I have taken 
care to have it verified. I intend to show — 
this afternoon that it was absolutely cor- — 
rect, and can be verified abundantly. Dr. | 
Gilruth himself confirmed what I said so 
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far as the men are concerned, because in 
his reply he stated— 

The position is— 

Thirty-eight men are employed at these 
shops; 

Kighteen married men and their rela- 
tives occupy fourteen departmental cot- 
tages. 

Highteen married men and their relatives 
occupy fourteen cottages! Workmen’s 
cottages in Darwin generally consist of 
two rooms with a verandah all round. 
Yet Dr. Gilruth denied my statement 
that the men are improperly housed, but 
admitted that he has eighteen married 
men and their families in fourteen cot- 
tages. He went on to say— 

Three other cottages are used as quarters to 
accommodate ten employees. 

My statement regarding the crowding of 
men in these houses in tropical Darwin 
Dr. Gilruth says is generally incorrect. 

Senator Harte. — Are they all two- 
‘roomed cottages? 

Senator NEWLAND.—There are some 
three and four roomed houses, but the 
tropical house is different from anything 
which the honorable senator has a con- 
ception of. The workmen’s cottage is 
built of two rooms with a wide verandah 
all round. The better class house con- 
sists of three rooms with a verandah all 
round. People live in the verandah and 
not in the rooms. In a tropical climate 
the Administrator has three cottages with 
ten employees in them. He did not say 
whether the men were married or single. 
It is no wonder that men do not rush to 
secure employment at Darwin when 
they would have to live under such con- 
ditions as are outlined in this parlia- 
mentary paper. 


Dr. Gilruth admitted that applications 


had been received from men for more. 


cottage accommodation. He wrote— 


There is one application at the present time 

from a married man with a wife in the service 
for a cottage, but none is vacant. 
- Some fitters and turners are required, and 
for married men more accommodation will be 
necessary. The Department is not aware of 
any of the employees in these shops living in 
houses and tents, except three carpenters who 
temporarily carry out certain repairs, are living 
in tents supplied by the Department. 


That was exactly my contention. I said 
that men were living in tents, that per- 
sons were not receiving from the Go- 
vernment any inducement to go and live 
in a country such as the Territory is. 
In his reply, Dr. Gilruth tried on the 
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one hand to make out that what I said 
was exaggerated, yet he furnished the 
best proof of the correctness of every- 
thing I said. He suggested that I had 
concluded’ that the tents, humpies, and 
so on which [I saw in the vicinity 
were occupied by the employees from 
Vestey’s works. I did hot come to any 
conclusion without haying very carefully 
investigated the matter for myself. The 
best’ proof of that is to be found in the 
fact that Dr. Gilruth indorsed my state- 
ments with regard to the inadequacy of 
the housing accommodation for the work- 
men at Darwin. 


Since Dr, Gilruth’s reply to my speech 
was tabled, I have communicated with 
several persons in Port Darwin, and I 
intend to let them reply to some of the 
statements made by him here. One 
writer said— 


Since railway extension was commenced the 
railway staff has practically doubled, but there 
was only the same old number of railway cot- 
tages erected by the South Australian Govern- 
ment years ago. Your statement is correct. 


Another writer’ said— 


I have made inquiries from workmen at the 
234 miles. They state that at the time of your 
visit to Darwin there were ten cottages and 
the old office at the 2% miles. One cottage was 
occupied by a man who was not employed at 
the workshop. There were some men living in 
tents, and they think at that time there was a 
Russian, with his wife and family, living in a 
tent because he could not get a house. Since 
January, 1917, quarters have been erected to 
accommodate six single men, and one cottage 
for a family. Three construction camp shacks 
have also been erected. Two other smaller cot- 
tages have been repaired, and are now occupied 
by employees. Two employees are living in | 
tents, and others in town, owing to the want 
of accommodation and mess facilities. Pro- 
mise has been made of more accommodation 
in the near future. They say your statement 
is absolutely correct. In reply to a deputation 
of railway men this month, the Superintendent 
of Railways promised to make application for 
four cottages, and in the meantime, in lieu of 
cottages, he would erect tents. This goes to 
prove that married men are still living in tents. 
One of the main reasons given for the shortage 
of cottages for railway men was the fact that 
people outside the service were living in rail- 
way cottages. 


You will remember that fine house near the 
public school, at one time occupied by the Col- 
lector of Customs (Huggins), which was con- 
demned for the purpose of compelling him to 
go into the Myilly Point houses against his 
wish. That house has been demolished and re- 
moved to the aboriginal compound. In its stead 
they are erecting an old building brought from 
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Burrundie, which had been standing there for 
twenty years. 


That was an extraordinary thing to do. 
I saw this house. It was an excellent 
house—probably one of the best built 
houses there. It was condemned because 
the then Collector of Customs would not 
leave it. The Administrator  deter- 
mined that the officer should go, and the 
only way in which he could get the officer 
out of the house was by having it con- 
demned. The Health Board came along 
and condemned the house, and the officer 
had to get out of it. The house stood 
empty for a year and more. When I 
was at Darwin the authorities were using 
the house as a store. They had carted 
cement from the railway station about a 
mile up a steep incline. They had one 
of the rooms filled with cement. When 
cement was required along the rail- 
way line they carted it from the house to 
the railway station, and sent it to where 
it was wanted. The excuse given was 
that the house was needed for a store, 
and all that they stored in it was cement. 
They have pulled down the house and 
re-erected it in the aboriginal compound 
as a shed for the niggers. They took 
the house from Burrundie, some 20. miles 
distant, and erected it on the site pre- 
viously occupied by the building which 
they had pulled down. This is the kind of 
thing that is filling every man in the Ter- 
ritory with absolute disgust. I have here 
a long statement regarding this house by 
a resident in Port Darwin, and it may be 


well to afford honorable senators an op-- 


portunity of learning exactly what is 
being done, because I have not yet aban- 
doned hope that the Government will do 
something effective in regard to the Terri- 
tory. Dr. Gilruth says that rents have 
been reduced 60 per cent. In reply to his 
allegation my correspondent says— 


Concerning the decrease of rents from 6 per 
cent. on value to 10 per cent. on salary: This 
was a matter for which we were all very thank- 
ful, but we have to feel grateful to the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union rather than the Ad- 
ministrator, for the reduction followed the arbi- 
tration case brought on by the union, in which 
great stress was laid upon the excessive rents 
charged by the Government. In the matter of 
housing certain. civil servants at Myilly Point, 
the Administrator fairly dragooned those' who 
objected to the big houses and high rents. I 
had a house rent free under the instruction of 
Mr. Batchelor, who was then Minister. 
Gilruth forced me against my desire to occupy 
one of the big houses at Myilly Point at double 
the rent, and broke the arrangement made by 
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the Minister. I have the papers to prove this, | 


In the case of Mr. Huggins, who refused to be 
turned out of the fine house he occupied, and 
which belonged to the Customs Department, 
the Administrator beat him by having it con- | 
demned by the Health Department, and, of 
course, Mr. Huggins had to give in. 


that has never been justly criticised, but should 


be now. The house, a fine, spacious, well-built — 


place of six large rooms and verandah all round 
three sides, and no less than 24 feet behind, as 
well as several substantial out-buildings, lay 
idle for two years, while families were clamour- 
ing for shelter. Two hundred pounds would 
have put this commodious place into perfect 
order, and two families could have lived in it. 
You saw it, and you know what the place is 
like. Now it has been pulled down. The tim- 
bers were sound, and so was the iron. This 
house has been lugged out to the compound 
to build humpies for the aboriginals. Can you 
beat it? In its place a three-roomed house has 
been erected, the timbers of which were taken 
from a house dismantled at Burrundie. 


That is my answer to the declaration of 
the Administrator that there are very few 
persons living in tents in Port Darwin, 
and that the housing accommodation for 
the workmen there is ample. When I 
previously spoke upon this question in the 


> 


This was _ 
an act of contemptible turpitude; a dirty trick a 


A 


Senate, I pressed the Government to pro- 


vide -facilitiess’ to. -enable. workmen to 
build homes for themselves. In this con- 
nexion Dr. Gilruth says that he has al- 
ready drafted an ordinance which is now 
before the Attorney-General’s Department | 


dealing with the question of advances for 


workmen’s homes. I believe that my visit 
to the Territory is responsible for this’ 
draft ordinance, and I hope that the Go- 
vernment will expedite its 
Another writer informs me that it was the — 


intention of Senator Thomas, when he 


filled the position of Minister for External 
Affairs in 1912, to have workmen’s cot- 
tages erected at Darwin, but that the Ad- 


ministrator spent the money for some other 


purpose. 


Dr. Gilruth has expressed surprise 
at my attitude towards coloured labour. 
i have already replied that 


passage. 


the | 


charge which he has levelled against me — 


of favoring the employment of Chinese is. 


absolutely opposed to fact, and I do notin- | 
But 


tend further to refer to the matter. 
I did have something to say in this Senate 
in reference to the Greeks, Patagonians, — 


and other aliens who are to be found in 


Port Darwin. 
says— 
I understand that these Patagonians 


really Spaniards, who were brought from the > 
Argentine along with a number of Welshmen. 


In his reply Dr. Gilruth 


: 


are 
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Now, the fact is that there are only six 
Welshmen amongst these 151 immigrants. 
According to a resident! of Darwin— 

The majority of the others are as black as 

the ace of spades, and one of them, who is 
seventy years of age, and who is practically a 
charge on the Government, is now looking after 
one of the gates at the Botanic Park; another 
was a Spaniard with one leg; whilst two others 
were sent from the ship to the hospital suffer- 
ing from venereal. They escaped,,and it is 
doubtful whether they were ever re-captured, 
and in any case they should never have been 
allowed to land. 
That, I repeat, is the history of these im- 
migrants as given by a resident of Port 
Darwin. The Administrator has assumed 
that I condemned him for everything con- 
nected with the Territory, whereas I was 
careful not to blame him for anything. 
Further on he says— 

Senator Newland says it cost nearly £200 per 
man to land them at Port Darwin. 


I said nothing of the kind. What I said 
was— | | 

I do not vouch for the correctness of the 
statement, but I was told that some two years 
ago a shipment of Patagonians, &c. 
I did not say that these Patagonians cost 
£200 a man to land them at Port Darwin. 
But I did say that, chiefly because of the 
war, two years elapsed from the time they 
left their homes until they landed at 
Darwin, that it cost a considerable sum 
to land them there, and that I did not 
blame Dr. Gilruth for it. That gentleman 
says that I could have obtained all this 
information on application through the 
ordinary official channels. But I had as 
much information at the time as he has 
now. 


Then Dr. Gilruth refers to my com- 
plaints regarding the railway staff, and 
proceeds to condemn the dual control of 
the railway in the Territory. He affirms 
that railway matters there are under the 
control of the Department of Home 


Affairs, and also under the _ control 
of the Department of External 
Affairs. If that circumstance is 


hampering Dr. Gilruth in his administra- 
tion, I am anxious to assist him to over- 
come the difficulty. I did not blame him 
for any disability under which the rail- 
way staff laboured, and if existing dis- 
abilities can be removed by centralizing 
control, I shall be glad to aid him in 
that direction. In my speech I also 
stressed the difficulty which I experienced 
in securing overdue increments, which 
were paid to the railway employees, whilst 
Senator Newland. 


I was in Darwin. I set out in my state- 
ment that the then Minister for Home 
Affairs, after a number of wires had been | 
exchanged between us, had agreed to pay 
these long overdue increases. I did not 
blame Dr. Gilruth for the delay which 
had occurred. 7 
Senator NrerepHam.—Why does not the 
honorable senator repeat his motion for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
investigate the affairs of the Territory ? 
Senator NEWLAND.—I am hopeful 
that the Government will not require that 
course to be adopted. I believe that they 
will recognise the necessity for appoint- 
ing a Royal Commission. 
Senator NrEpHam. — The honorable 
senator’s faith would move mountains. 
Senator NEWLAND.—TI have faith in 
mankind yet. : 
Dr. Gilruth further says— 


I do not know what member of the Public 
Service Association gave the senator the state- 
ment which he includes in his speech, but I 
know that the senator. spent some time with 
Dr. Jensen, who was then President. 


Here is the inference that Dr. Jensen, 
who has been persecuted out of the Terri- 
tory, supplied me with the information. 
The Administrator’s statement is wrong 
in two particulars. In the first place, Dr- 
Jensen did not give me the information, 
nor was he the president of the Public 
Service Association at the time I was in 
Port Darwin. As a matter of fact, I re- 
ceived the information from the then sec- 
retary of the association, by direction of 
his executive, at a meeting of that body 
which I attended. Dr. Jensen had then 
resigned his position as _ president. 
Dr. Gilruth\ could have had all this in- 
formation had he applied to me for it. I~ 
quoted extensively from the resolutions of 
the executive, showing what they had 
done to get their grievances rectified by 
the Administrator, and intend to quote 
further from them to-day. Dr. Gilruth, 
however, does not deny anything I said 
in that regard. 


So far as his statements regarding 
salaries and rents are concerned, I have 
already pointed out that the much abused 
and maligned Australian Workers Union 
is responsible for the reduction in the 
rents of the large houses at Myilly Point. 
The Australian Workers Union had an 
Arbitration Court case, and one of the 
points dealt with was the high rentals 
paid in Darwin. The result was that the 


rents, which had previously been fixed 


~~ ¢ 
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on a basis of 6 per cent, on the cost, were 
altered to a basis of 10 per cent. on the 
salary paid. This meant a tremendous 
reduction to the men living in those 
houses. I wish to give credit where credit 
is due, and the credit for that reform is. 
due to the Australian Workers: Union, 
which has been responsible for many other 
improvements, in the condition of the 
workers at Darwin. ! 


Dr. Gilruth has replied at considerable 
length to my remarks about the hours of 
labour. Here again my information was 
obtained from the Public Service Associa- 
tion in Darwin, and was contained in the 
statement which they prepared for me 
while I was there. In his statement, Dr. 
Gilruth says, he ‘‘ does not see how it can 
be said or assumed that single officers are 
encouraged to spend their long afternoons 
or evenings in hotels.’’ There 1s scarcely 
any other place for single men to spend 
their afternoons or evenings. ‘There 1s 
very little social life for them, and after 
they leave off work at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon they have their time on their 
hands until bed-time. The men at Dar- 
win themselves supplied this information, 
and since I came down have verified it 
in every particular. A recent corre- 
spondent says— 

The hours of work as altered by Gilruth were 
bitterly complained of by all. When the Day- 
light-saving Act was in operation. it was par- 
ticularly hard on people to have to get up an 
hour before daylight, in order to get to work 
at 7.30 a.m. Daylight saving was never in- 
tended to apply to the tropics, where daylight 
is regular enough at all seasons of the year. 
Some common sense might be brought to bear 
by the authorities. It had to be disregarded at 
the gaol, as the prisoners had to be turned out 
of their cells in the dark, a matter of great 
danger. Vestey’s do not conform to the Go- 
vernment hours; their men turn to at 8 a.m. 
So that the Government were the only 
‘people who observed the daylight saving 
hours in Darwin. 


Dr. Gilruth and myself are somewhat 
in conflict over the question of the public 
servants asking for an alteration in the 
office hours. He says there was no re- 
quest made to him by any large majority 
for any alteration of the hours. The Pub- 
lie Service Association, through their 
executive, when I was there furnished me 
with a statement which contains the fol- 
lowing— 

As regards office hours, the very hours so 


strongly objected to became fixed by regula- 
tion, read our protests and deputations had no 
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effect. We were told that in Java and other 


‘tropical places (not governed as “ white men’s” 


countries) work commenced at 6 a.m., and 
finished at 1 p.m. The different labour con- 
ditions here were ignored, as were also the 
facts that the local business people rightly re- 
fused to fall into line; that the hotel meal 


hours were unnecessarily prolonged, and fami- 


lies were being split up; that young children 
were becoming physical wrecks, and mentally 
barbarians by the school hours and_ other 
equally potent factors. . 
Deputations waited on the Administrator to 
no avail. The only achievement was a length- 
ening of the lunch time from three-quarters of 
an hour to one and a quarter hours, and a pro- 


portionate addition to the office hours in the 
afternoon. 


The Administrator also said that he had 
no knowledge of ballots having been taken, 


or of the men actually asking for any re-. 


duction in the hours. The statement 
made by the officers contains the follow- — 
ing— 3 : | 
It is chiefly the family men who object to 
the present hours. Breakfast for father and 
children, dinner for father and children in a 
family at different times in a country where 
domestic assistance is difficult to get. Yet, by 
a large majority the association balloted in 
favour of the old South Australian hours, and, — 
in spite of protests and deputations, the Ad- 
ministrator is adamant. ! 
Yet the Administrator says that no re- 
quest was made to him, so far as he knew, 
by a majority of the men to get the hours 
altered. I shall show that the Associa- 
tion. endeavoured, to the best of their 
ability, to induce him to alter them. I 
have here a copy of the series of reso- 
lutions which the members of the Associa- 
tion prepared and presented to him. 


‘The Administrator says— 


I am not aware that by a large majority, or 
any majority, the association balloted in favour 
of the old hours. So far ag my recollection 
goes, a deputation from the association in- 
formed me of the meeting held nearly a year 
ago in a town hall, where a motion to alter the — 
hours of duty was defeated by a small majo- — 
rity. 
Here is a copy of the resolutions carried. 
at, the meeting, and presented to Dr. Gil- 
ruth— a 

10. That the Administrator be approached 
with a request that the luncheon interval be 
extended to one hour and a quarter. ‘ 

11. That the Administrator be approached 
with a request that the office hours be altered 
to 9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., with an interval with 
one hour and a half for lunch. 


Those resolutions were presented to him — 
by a deputation, and I have here a copy. 
of the minutes of that deputation, taken. 
by Dr. Gilruth’s secretary, and supplied 
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to the Association by that gentleman. Dr, 
Gilruth must have forgotten that the 
deputation waited on him. The members 
of it pressed their claim for an alteration 
of the hours. The minute is as follows :— 

Resolutions Nos. 10 and 11.—The request of 
the association to have the lunch hour extended 
by half-an-hour has been approved, and the 
necessary regulation made to give effect thereto. 
The request of the association to have hours 
altered to “9 a.m. to 4.30 p.m., with an hour 
and a half for lunch,” cannot be complied with. 


This was signed by Dr. Gilruth, yet he 
denies that a deputation waited on him 
on the matter. Dr. Jensen was a member 
of the deputation, and I know that if he 
has anything to do with a matter 1t 1s 
rather obnoxious to Dr. Gilruth. The 
notes of Dr. Jensen’s remarks on the de- 
putation, supplied from the Administra- 
tion Office, are as follow:— 

T will not dwell at length on the associa- 
tion’s desire to have the hours altered, beyond 
saying that those officers who want the re- 


establishment of the old hours are the married 
men, and the officers who have been here some 


considerable time, and those who want the 
present hours are mostly young men, who have | 


recently arrived. I may mention, also, that 
some time ago the matter was placed before 
the association, when the majority for the 
change was even greater, being 21 to 16. 
This was the Administrator’s reply— 

The majority was small on each occasion, 
and this time is less, which means that the 
opinion of the main body is undergoing a 
change. I am prepared to accede to the asso- 
ciation’s first request that the lunch hour be 
extended to one hour and a quarter, which will 
mean that work will cease then at 3, and not 
2.30. 

But the Administrator did not agree to 
extend the hours in the morning to a rea- 
sonable time. Dr. Gilruth has either for- 
gotten about the deputation and the fact 
that the request for an alteration of the 
hours was gone into so frequently by the 
Association, or he thinks I am not in as 
full possession of the details of so many 
matters in connexion with the Territory 
as IT am. Two ballots were taken, one 
secret and one open, and both resulted in 
favour of the hours being altered to the 
old South Australian hours which were 
in force before Dr. Gilruth went there. 
eT also told’ the. + Senate«: thatauk 
found a good deal of dissatisfaction 


amongst the parents at Port Dar- 
win with the hours at which the 
children had to attend school, and 


also because of the fact that, for a long 
time, the children had to walk from the 
Senator Newland. 


24-mile to the school. The Administrator, 


in his reply, refers to the east coast of 
New Zealand. That is a very far flight 
of imagination. The conditions of life 
are not quite the same in the two places. 
Children may be able to walk further 
there than they can be expected to do in 
such a climate as that of Darwin. 

Senator Prartren.—What are the hours ? 

Senator NEWLAND.—School is dis- 
missed at 1 o’clock. . 

Senator Pratten.—At what time do the 
schools start ? 

Senator NEWLAND.—School work 
used to commence at 8.30, in conformity 
with the hours.that Dr. Gilruth imposed 
upon all the people in Port Darwin. 


Senator NerpHam.—Will his re-appoint- 
ment improve matters in the Territory ? 


Senator NEWLAND.—Probably, pro- 
vided he has reformed sufficiently in his 
methods. 


Senator NeepHam.—But he has a free 
hand, so that this should be a good time 
for a Royal Commission. 


Senator NEWLAND.—That is what I 
wanted. 

Risa NEEDHAM.—Why not press for 
it 

Senator NEWLAND.—I believe the 
Government will grant a Royal Commis- 
sion in connexion with the Territory ad- 
ministration. So far as the children are 
concerned, Dr. Gilruth says— 

The children attending school from a dis- 

tance, Senator Newland admits, are now taken 
back after school by train. 
tion emanated entirely from the Government 
Secretary. 
That is only partly true. He claims that 
the recommendation emanated from the 
Government Secretary, whereas it ema- 
nated from the Public Service Associa- 
tion, and was pressed for by that body 
time and again. The Public Service Asso- 
ciation repeatedly approached him on this 
question, and correspondence which I have 
received states— 


The Public Service Association repeatedly 
asked for the return to the old school hours. 


' They also made-request after request. to His 


Excellency to arrange some system of conduct- 
ing children from the 24 miles to Darwin. Mr. 
Day (late Chief Surveyor) will be able to con- 
firm this, as he headed the deputation that first 
brought this matter up. The writer has ‘also 
brought it up at intervals. Mr. Carey acted in 
the matter without informing the association, 
so as to deprive this association of any credit 
due to them. 


This recommenda- ~ 
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That is a reply from a gentleman living in 
the Territory to the claim made by Dr. 


Gilrtth that the Government Secretary \ 


had brought this matter forward. 


In another reference to the ‘salaries of 
Government employees, I pointed out that 
some men with less than twelve months’ ser- 
vice were drawing the same salary as those 
who had twelve to fifteen years’ service to 
their credit, and in reply to that Dr. Gil- 
ruth makes the lame excuse that the same 
thing applies to many other services of 
the Commonwealth. That might be an 
excuse for Dr. Gilruth not recommending 
increases which are due, but I think it will 
_ fail to give satisfaction to the Public Ser- 

vice in Port Darwin. 


Dr. Gilruth also takes exception to my 
statement concerning the cost of transport 
from some of the mines. I said the cost 
was from £6 to £20 per ton, and Dr. Gil- 
ruth, in his explanation, has made 1t £26 
per ton. Evidently he did not read my 
statements with very great care, or he 
would not have made a blunder of that 
kind. I am quite satisfied concerning the 
accuracy of my statements, which, have 
been borne out since by letters I have re- 
ceived from other persons in the Territory. 
Dr. Gilruth agrees that mining is of great 
importance to the Territory, but this 1s a 
- matter upon which, perhaps, neither his 
opinion nor mine is of very great value. 
He says, in his reply to my criticism— 

‘I am in agreement with Senator Newland 
generally in regard to mining, although I 
am afraid the Mount Bonnie mine will not 
prove the magnificent asset to the Territory 
which its owners and Senator Newland have so 
sanguinely anticipated. 

Since I made my statement the Mount 
Bonnie’ mine has improved considerably, 
so I think my estimate of mining in the 
Territory is at any rate equal to that of 
. Dr. Gilruth. 

Turning now to the Batchelor Farm, I 
point out that everything I said regarding 
that property is borne out by Dr. Gil- 
ruth’s admission in his reply. I said that 
the place was not sufficiently large for 
cattle raising, and in his reply he says— 

I propose to increase the area if the money 


is available by enclosing another 3 or 4 square 
miles of Crown lands with a three-wire fence. 


He denies that the house erected on the 
farm had gone to “rack and ruin,” but 
admits that it had not been repainted since 
its erection, and that’ instructions had 
been given to have this done. That work. 
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has been carried out since I left the Ter-  _ 
ritory. I contend that the house was 
going to rack and ruin. I said that the 
white ants were well into the house. Dr. 
Gilruth admits it was reported that — 
“they had got into the posts.” When Il — 
was there I saw the white ants at work; _ 
they were very lively, and were doing 
very well with the posts; and, as a matter 
of fact, they had got considerably fur- 
ther; so that it is of very little use for 
Dr. Gilruth to attempt to deny my state- 
ments. I said, also, that the place was - 
elaborately furnished, and in his reply he 
says it was furnished by private indivi- 
duals, and not at the cost of the Govern- 
ment. Now, I was told that the Batchelor ~ 
Farm was furnished largely from the Go- 
vernment House at Darwin when that 
establishment was excellently refurnished, 
and the fact remains that when I was 
there the house was depleted of furniture. — 
Nobody knew where it had gone to. I 
said, further, that there was enough ma- 
chinery there to work a 3,000-acre farm 
and Dr. Gilruth replies— 
The farm is 2,560 acres in extent, and the 


machinery was purchased four years ago by 
the then Director. 


This is a cunning way of avoiding a 
straight-out reply. Dr. Gilruth says that 
the farm is 2,560 acres in extent, but he 
does not add that not 200 acres is ever cul- 
tivated. He is very careful to leave that 
fact out. Only a handful of the land is 
cultivated, and some of the machinery 
there has never turned a sod. Dr. Gil- — 
ruth was careful not to mention that fact 
also; and, dealing with my remarks con- 
eerning the plant, he indulged in one of 
those half-truths which—I will leave hon- — 
orable senators to finish the sentence for 
themselves. Dr. Gilruth refers to my — 
criticism of the management for not hay- 


ing experiments carried out, and in reply — 
he says— 


Seeing at the time of the senator’s visit no 
rain had fallen for four months, and it was 
midwinter, I do not know what experiments he — 
would expect to see being conducted in that 
location. Wi 
If it is necessary to wait for rain in a~ 
place like the Northern Territory before © 
experiments can be carried out, it is not 
worth while maintaining an experimental — 
farm. I pointed out, also, that there 
were several wells on the farm, and that 
the windmill on the one adjacent to the 
house had.not been repaired for months; 
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a man was sent down from Port Darwin 


to look at it, but that was the last the - 


people.there saw of him, so a valuable 
petrol engine, standing out in all sorts 
of weather, was being used to work the 
pump. One might expect to see experi- 
ments conducted for successful production 
without rain instead of waiting for rain, 
for there is plenty of water available at 
a depth of 100 feet or so. 


Senator Rerrp.—lIs it suitable for irri- 
gation ? 


Senator NEWLAND.—Yes, it is good 
for everything. Dr. Gilruth also twitted 
me with having referred to the valuable 
prize bull on the farm. He had a lot 
to say some time ago about the £10,000 
pumpkin, which I did not see. I under- 
stand a pumpkin was supposed to have 
grown there. It cost £10,000 to conduct 
the Batchelor Farm, and as a result, I 
understand, they grew this wonderful 
pumpkin, which I believe somebody stole. 


In connexion with Batchelor Farm I 
propose to read a few extracts from letters 
I have received from people who have 
lived for a long time in the Territory, 
and who are in a position to express reli- 
able opinions about it. One gentleman, 
who has lived in Darwin for a number of 

years writes— 


You can say almost anything in condemna- 
tion of Batchelor Farm, for the worst is good 
enough. The assertions of careful observers 
are as much to be considered as the bald 
denials,of Dr. Gilruth. White ants are, or cer- 
tainly were, in the buildings, and machinery 
has gone to ruin—not going. He says :—“‘ See- 
ing at the time of the senators’ visit no rain 
had fallen for four months, and it was mid- 
winter, I do not know what agricultural ex- 
periments he would expect to see being con- 
ducted in that location.’? There you are. That 
proves your. case entirely, that the farm is a 
rank failure. That is the condition of the coun- 
try every year. Why is it called an “‘ experi- 
mental farm?’’ The thing is a fraud, and was 
proved so years ago. Nothing but obstinacy 
keeps it going. Endeavours have been made 


to pass it on to some one else, but no one will , 


have it. Horses put on the place fat before 
the wet are now bags of bones, and have to 
be herded with the cattle outside the farm. 


Another gentleman, writing from Dar- 
win, says— 


_ Man after man, arriving full of enthusiasm 
and a desire ‘‘to make good,’’ broke down 
under the load of crass stupidity heaped upon 
him by instructions impossible to accomplish, 
and, seeing the hopelessness of the position, 
just let things slide, and drifted out of the 
country. 


b 


‘* Demonstration ’’ is the designation applied 
to these farms, but all that has been demon- 
strated is an utter want of common sense and 
a prodigal disregard of the value of money. 
Valuable live stock, imported at great expense, 
has been allowed to perish through sheer 
neglect. Two beautiful blood horses, one of 
a Carbine lineage, the other of an almost 
equally famous strain, were brought at great 
expense from New Zealand, and arrived at 
Darwin in perfect health and strength. They 
were proudly paraded through the township, 
and were admired by all.. They were advertised 
for the stud; they were to improve the horse 
stock of the Territory, and well could have 
done it. They were sent to Batchelor Farm, 
and that was the beginning of the end. Neither 
of them ever had a chance. Neglect and ignor- 
ance did their deadly work. The public were 
not encouraged to avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of these splendid animals, which lost their 
condition and wasted away. After two years 
they had sired three foals. Then for some un- 
accountable reason they were sent to a pri- 
vately-owned station known as Willeroo, where 
they were retained wholly for the benefit of 
that place. In order to justify the diversion 
of the horses from the service of the public, 
some strange compact was entered into where- 
by the owner of the station was to share stud 
fees with the Government. Willeroo was hun- 
dreds of miles away from anywhere, and in 
any case no one would have taken the chance 
of sending a decent mare into the open country 
where these horses were allowed to run. The 
thousands of pounds these animals cost in pur- 
chase, wages, and maintenance. was absolutely 
lost, and the Government did not get one single 
penny nor one single foal out, of the business. 
Winally, the stallions wasted to mere tick-in- 
fested frames, were brought back to Batchelor 
Farm, where they -perished _ingloriously. 
Several fine draft stallions, also from New Zea- 
land, were similarly treated and perished. A 
couple of young mares brought over with them 
still cling to life, but the stallions never had 
chance of perpetuating their line. 


_Batchelor Farm would appear to be fatal to 
stock of all kinds. The pedigreed pigs put 
there died, and a competent man, who made a 
post-mortem examination, said the cause of 
death was marasmus, that is, starvation. Cattle 
died, after the ticks, with which Batchelor 
Farm is swarming, had depleted them of their 
life-blood, and even the fowls failed to survive. 


When I visited Batchelor Farm recently, the 
whole of the food consumed by the manager 
and the men on the place was brought by train 
from Darwin. I believe a pumpkin was grown 
on Batchelor Farm once, and as it was a con- 
siderable pumpkin it was officially photo- 
graphed and made into a post-card and sent 
all over the world, as a stimulus to immigra- 
tion. <A high official stood close by the pump- 
kin and smiled, as who would say: ‘ Look 
what Batchelor Farm can do when it tries.’ 
There was not an egg on the farm, and only. 
tinned milk. A few half-starved cattle invaded 
the stables and horned the equally ravenous 
horses for the food in the mangers. Machinery 
lay rusting in the open, gates were off their 
hinges, fences were in disrepair, some miserable 
cattle that had been punched through a dip, 
were lowing hungrily in a bare paddock, and 
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others that had avoided the inconvenience of 
the dip by tumbling through the flimsy yard, 
were consorting with the rest, and industriously 
ticking them up again, and ‘ hopelessness ” 
was written over all. 

A pretentious house had been erected for the 
first manager, and suites of expensive furni- 
ture had been installed therein. Only a few 
places were left, and those badly damaged. 
The rest, I was informed, had mysteriously 
_ disappeared. No one seemed to know who had 
taken it. That any one might have paid for 
it was regarded as ludicrous. 

The Daly River Farm is just as bad. Huge 
- sums of money have been sunk there, and the 
paddocks are now reverting to a state of nature. 
Nothing is bred, nothing produced. A settler 
(Mr. E. V. V. Davis) has made the important 
discovery that growing rice and feeding it to 
pigs will pay well, and that there are thou- 
sands of acres regularly inundated by the river 
that are suitable for this; but the whole of 
the credit is due to his own enterprise. The 
so-called ‘‘ Demonstration’’ farm has taught 
him nothing. . 

Mataranka Sheep Farm is a badly ‘‘ busted 
hope, which can never succeed under adminis- 
trative direction. Oonpedli is but a silly farce 
in combination with a job that badly needs 
investigation. 


Senator Colonel Rowrtt.—Who are 
managing these farms? 


Senator NEWLAND.—They appear to 
be managing themselves under the present 
administration. There are men in charge 
of them, it is true, but there is no system, 
and they are allowed to go to rack and 
ruin, as I have said, without any attempt 
_ being made to stop the dry-rot that has 
set In in connexion with their manage- 
ment. I have other letters dealing with 
Batchelor Farm, but I shall not detain 
the Senate by reading them. 


Dr. Gilruth has objected to what 
I had to say about the Botanical 
Gardens, and in this instance again 
I prefer to give local people an 
opportunity to confirm the statements 
I made. Referring to the Botanical 
Gardens, one correspondent writes— 


The neglect of these gardens and the destruc- 
tion wrought in them truly makes one feel 
bitter to see this beauty spot so misused. All 
that has been said in censure of the adminis- 
tration that has allowed this to be brought 
about is justified. To say, as Dr. Gilruth does, 
that “not a single plant, valuable or other- 
wise, was labelled ’’ at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the Territory is a falsehood, and what 
makes it worse is that it is uttered after Mr. 
Holtze’s death. I personally walked in the 
gardens with Mr. Holtze before Dr. Gilruth’s 
arrival.in the Northern Territory as Adminis- 
trator, and watched the labelling of the plants 
and trees. I entered up a list of the botanic 
specimens with their scientific names at the 
time. The labels were of wood, and written 
in pencil, and Mr. Holtze remarked that with 


Ne) 


wet seasons such as were regular in the © 


Northern Territory labelling would take up 
the whole of one man’s time. He did what he 
could, but he knew that the work was not com- 
plete. Mr. Holtze proved the suitability of 
many tropical plants of economic value to the 
Territory, but his advice concerning their pro- 
pagation was ignored. When he says that he 
was unaware that the bulk of the vegetables 
used in Darwin were at one time grown in the 
Botanical Gardens, Dr. Gilruth says what 
again is untrue. Yeadon, the gardener re- 
ferred to, grew tons of vegetables of splendid 
quality, and they were carted round the town 
and district in a Government cart, and sold 
at prices less than those ruling in the southern 
markets. Amongst other places they were 


s 


taken in large quantities to Dr. Gilruth’s re- — 


sidence. Perhaps, if he were asked, he would 
say what he paid for them. Yeadon showed 
that the prices charged were too low, and asked 
that they should be raised. He was told he 
could have the gardens to grow vegetables at 
those losing rates, and of course refused the 
offer. 


A certain Argentine immigrant is re- 
ferred to in Dr. Gilruth’s reply to me, and 
the writer of the letter from which I am 
quoting has this to say of him— 


“The Argentine immigrant ” referred to has_ 
had the use of 10 acres of the Botanical 
Gardens for the past year. Mark this: He 
has paid no rent; he has had no lease; he has 
not grown any vegetables except a few for him- 
self and some said to have been sent to official- 
dom: but he has taken horses in for agistment, 
and has sold water to men at Vestey’s, and 
that is all he is doing at this present date. 
Up till now, no lease has been issued to him. 
Perhaps some explanation might be obtainable 
as to why such a state of things has been 
permitted for the past twelve months—10 acres 
eut out of the Botanic Gardens, mind you, and 
handed over to a Patagonian without a lease; 
and a larger slice given to a milkman, and’ 
admitted; yet Dr. Gilruth denies that the 
eardens have been interfered with. 


So much for the Botanical Gardens. I : 


could quote references to them from other 
letters I have received since Dr. Gilruth’s 
reply to my speech came to hand, but I 


shall not trouble the Senate with any ~ 


more on that matter. 


In reply to my references to the abori- 
ginal compound, Dr. Gilruth has said that 
it is quite incorrect to state that the 
houses at Myilly Point are “ separated 
from the business part of the town by a. 
native compound.” 
let my local correspondents reply to Dr. 


Gilruth. I took the precaution of com- 
municating with more than one gentle- — 


man in the Northern Territory on the — 


subject, and I have a dozen letters here 
replying to the statements made by Dr.” 


a 


Here, again, I shall — 


| 
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Gilruth. Dealing with my statement as 
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to the location of the aboriginal com- 
pound, one writer says— 


You are not correct (the mistake, however, 
is in your favour) in saying that the houses at 
Myilly Point are separated from the business 
part of the town by a native compound. But 
Myilly Point is about 1 mile distant from the 
town, and the native compound is in the centre 
of Myilly Point, with Government officials’ 
houses on three sides of it. Mr. Carey’s late 
residence is only a stonethrow from the com- 
pound. Dr. Gilruth’s statement is true that 
the compound borders the sea. So does Myilly 
Point, and the compound runs from the sea to 
Mitchell-street, which is one of. the main 
stfeets leading from Darwin, and this street 
runs straight through Myilly Point. The Go- 
vernment officials’ houses being on either side 
of this street, and, as I said before, they are 
on three sides of the compound, namely, in 
front and on two sides of it. This proves what 
a cunning deluder this man is. 


On that point another correspondent 
writes— 


_ Facts are facts, and all the denials of Dr. 
Gilruth cannot alter the truth. When you said 
that the houses at Myilly Point were separated 
from the other houses by the Aboriginal Com- 
pound, you stated what you had seen and knew. 
The Aboriginal Compound borders the sea, and 
it borders Myilly Point-road down as far as 
Lambell-terrace, and not another house can be 
erected on that area without putting it on 
either the Aboriginal Compound or on the 
space known and gazetted as an “ accommoda- 
tion paddock.” The houses at Myilly Point are 
separated from the business part of the town 
by a native compound. Beckett’s house, on 
Myilly Point, is the nearest to the town, and 
is separated from the Compound by a wire 
fence, as you know, for you have been in it. 
The very father of lies must be using his best 
influence in this matter. You urge the re- 
moval of the compound—urge it again, and 
keep on urging it. Papers sent to you show 
that the Compound is full of venereal disease. 
Yes, and it is full also of ringworm, dysentery, 
fever, scabby dogs, pestilential odours, and 
horrible noises. 
both sides, and is a menace to public health, 
in spite of the fact that the Health Department 
will be instructed to deny it. When the Com- 
pound was laid out there, the place was a wild 
scrub, where no one went. Dr. Gilruth sur- 
rounded it with houses, and destroyed its ori- 
ginal purpose. It is now a “ poppyshow” for 
distinguished visitors, who are allowed to see 
“how nice it is.’ The touching last paragraph 
about the little children associating with their 
parents after school would be very nice, if it 
were true, but it is not. Only one or two of 
the children at the school have any parents 
that are known. The trouble is that the little 
half-caste children go out of school influence 
to the influence of the Aboriginal Camp, where 
the white teacher’s work is completely undone. 
There are other reasons why these little half- 
caste girls should not remain about Darwin. 
The solution of the difficulty is simple. Give 
Senator Newland. 


It joins residential areas on’ 
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them to the missionaries, as suggested. The 
missionaries will welcome them, and it will be 
better for the children, and cheaper for the 
Government. The rest of the inhabitants of 
the Compound. can be removed to the very 
place the Administrator jestingly refers to— 
the other side of the bay. Good hunting 
grounds are available to them there. Not one 
native who is not in regular employment should 
be allowed in Darwin, and the women particu- 
larly should be kept out. 


That letter was written by a man who 
knew something of what he was writing 
about. I could go on quoting other state- 
ments regarding this very compound 
which Dr. Gilruth said I did not even ap- 
pear to know. I was in the compound 
half-a-dozen times. I walked past the 
compound, and drove past it almost a 
score of times. It was ridiculous in the 
extreme for a man to say that I gave the 
wrong location of the compound when I 


knew its situation just as well as Dr. 
Gilruth does. 


He also referred to the Darwin Hos- , 
pital, but I am not going to waste any 
time by dealing with that subject. There 
is one important matter which I want to 
deal with now, and that is the question 
of the Health Inspector. The Adminis- 


trator has furnished a long reply from 


the Health Inspector, Mr. Kelly, with re- 
gard to my statements as to public health. 
I propose to allow a local correspondent 
who knows something about this matter, 


_to reply to the report of Inspector Kelly, 


which was telegraphed from Port Dar- 
win to the Administrator in Melbourne. 
My correspondent wrote as follows :— 


Re Health Inspector Kelly, his report is one » 
huge concoction. He states that the contraet 
previously carried out by a Chinese contractor 
was totally inefficient and unsatisfactory. The 
position was that the Chinese contractor’s hours 
of service were strictly limited, he being 
allowed only to work the service between the 
hours of 12 midnight and 6 a.m. He had to be 
out of town by 6 a.m. Now Milne comes into 
town, and goes out when he likes, with the 
very same sanitary vehicle as the Chinaman 
had. He is working the service early at night 
and during the day, possibly because he has . 
not sufficient labour, or because he is too big 
a sweater to put on more labour or more effi- 
cient workmen. His labour is mostly Chinese 
and Kanakas (the latter late of Queensland), 
and they cannot stand him long. They are 
always leaving him. The half-castes, I believe, 
will not work for him. His very “ latest” was 
a collision between his sanitary cart and a 
motor car at the picture show corner at 8 
p-m. on Saturday night— 
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Here is an administration which allows 
the sanitary cart to be on the principal 
street at 8 o’clock on a Saturday night— 

It will give you an idea of the hours which 
this man is working his sanitary service. 
Although this telegram was stated by the 
Administrator to have been sent down at 
his request, I have here a letter from a 
gentleman who is prepared to take an 
affidavit that Mr. Kelly told him that he 
never sent the telegram, and knows 
nothing whatever about it. 


I do not desire to take up much more 
of the time of the Senate. I would have 
liked very much to go into the question of 
the administration of the hotels, because, 
so far, there has been no improvement in 
their condition or their management since 
I was at Port Darwin. Dr. Gilruth 
wound up his reply to my speech by say- 
ing that he had dealt with the various 
criticisms I had levelled against the ad- 
ministration of the Territory. I hope 
that I have furnished the Administrator 
with some excuse for dealing further with 
my criticisms. Unless something is done 
to relieve the Territory; unless something 
is done to afford to the men and women 
there, who are taxpayers and citizens of 
this country, some voice in the local 
government, I shall certainly have more 
to say in the near future. I hope that 
Ministers will compare what I have said 
to-day with what I said originally, and 
also compare what Dr. Gilruth has said 
with what I have said to-day. And if 
they do they will find out that such an 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is obtain- 
ing in the Territory that no self-respect- 
ing Government can allow it to continue. 
Something will have to be done, whether 
it be by the appointment of a Royal 
Commission or by any other means. I 
shall give the Government an opportunity 
to. do something which will be practical 
and effective, and unless it is done [I shall 
use every means at my disposal here to 
obtain for the persons whose grievances 
I have been ventilating a fair hearing 
and a square deal. 


Question resolved in the affirmative. 


Motion (by Senator Prarcr) agreed 
to— 

That the Address-in-Reply be presented to 
His Excellency the Governor-General by the 
President and such senators as may desire to 
accompany him. 

Senate adjourned at 6.29 p.m. 
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Mouse of Wepresentatibes. 


Wednesday, 18 July, 1917. 


Mr. SpeaKER took the chair at 3 p.m., 
and read prayers. 


48 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Motion (by Mr. JosepH Cook) agreed 
to— 


That leave of absence for the remainder of 
the session be given to the honorable member 
for New England, the honorable member for 
Fremantle, the honorable member for Ballarat, 
and the honorable member for North Sydney, 
absent from the Commonwealth with the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Expeditionary Forces. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMEN OF 
COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SPEAKER, pursuant to standing 
order 25, laid upon the table his warrant 
nominating Mr. Atkinson, Mr. Bamford, 
and Mr. Charlton to act as temporary — 
Chairmen of Committees when requested — 
so to do by the Chairman of Committees. 


SUPPLY BILL (No. 2) 1917-18. 
Assent reported. 


RAIN STIMULATING PLANT. 


Mr. HIGGS.—Has the Minister for 
Works and Railways taken over from Mr. 
Balsillie two rain-stimulating plants, and, 
if so, at what cost? 

Mr. WATT.—tThe plants have not 
been taken over, but they have been 
ordered. They will cost approximately 
£400 each, and their annual upkeep will 
be from £400 to £450 each. 


WOOL APPRAISEMENT. 


Mr. RODGERS.—Will the Prime — 
Minister confer with the Central Wool | 
Committee with a view to the recon- 
sideration of the basis of values for 
merino and crossbred wools, so that the — 
benefits of the valuation of the coming — 
wool clip may be spread over a wider — 
range of flocks? I may explain that — 
during a panicky sale of wool at Geelong — 
prior to the taking over of the wool by — 
the Commonwealth, one special type of © 
wool rose to the top price. Under present_ 
arrangements it may be- kept there for — 
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two years running, although in normal 
times the vagaries of trade and fashion 
have the effect of displacing one wool with 
another in favour of growers alternately. 


Mr. HUGHES.—The question is too 
complex to answer offhand, but I shall 
ascertain how far it may be possible, 
consistently with the principles on which 
the pool is based, to do what the honor- 
able member asks. 


IMPORTATION OF LUXURIES. 


Mr. MATHEWS.—When will the 
Prime Minister take steps to prohibit 
the importation of luxuries, and how far 
does he intend to go in that direction? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The. matter is re- 
ceiving the careful consideration of the 
Government, but its ramifications are so 
extensive that it is not to be determined 
without due consideration of the effects 
of prohibition in all quarters. It would 
be foolish, and even suicidal, to shut 
out, by a sort of guillotine procedure, 
goods which are essential to the indus- 
trial life of the nation, and, although it 
is a minor matter, there is also the 
question of revenue to be considered in 


relation to the industrial and national 


welfare. Above all, we must keep in 
mind the effect on shipping of the pro- 
hibition of a not inconsiderable body of 


imports. The word ‘‘luxuries’’ has 
snow a very wide meaning. If-we take 
action which will divert shipping from 
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these shores, we shall be in the unfor- 
tunate position of having no means for 
exporting our products. The Govern- 
ment will be guided primarily by the 
need for encouraging Australian produc- 
tion, and will do all that can be done to 
that end. It is considering this matter 
from every point of view, and its policy 
in regard thereto will be announced 
shortly. 


GERMAN CONCENTRATION CAMP. 
EMPLOYMENT OF RetTrrRED Civit POLIce. 


Mr. GROOM.—On Thursday last, the 
honorable member for Dalley asked a 
question relating to the employment of 
retired civil police at the German Concen- 
tration Camp at Holdsworthy. I am 
now informed that there are four of these 
retired officers employed at the camp, 
and that they will be replaced by re- 
turned soldiers who are suitable. 


\ 
| 
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Importation of Luxuries. [REPRESENTATIVES.] Meat Supply. | 


AUSTRALIAN PRISONERS OF 
ay ey 3 WAR. >: 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Is ‘the Prime 
Minister yet in a position to make: a 
statement regarding the. inclusion of 
Australians in the exchange of prisoners 
proposed between the German and Bri- 
tish Governments ? 

Mr.. HUGHES.—When the honorable 
member put the question to me the other 


day, I fell into the error that apparently 


misled him, and assumed that the Bri- 
tish prisoners under consideration did not 
include Australians. That is not so. 
The word ‘“‘ British’’ is to be taken te 
include Australians, Qanadians, African- 
ders, and all other members of the Em- 
pire. There is therefore no need for 
action in the matter. . 


IMPORTATION OF APPLES. 

Mr. McWILLIAMS.—Is the Minister 
for Trade and Customs in a position te 
give a reply to the telegrams I brought 
under his notice a few days ago regarding 
the importation of apples from America? 

Mr. JENSEN.—Through the telephone 
on Thursday the honorable member asked 
me whether: the Government were con- 
sidering the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of apples. The only answer I can 
give at this juncture is that the matter is 
receiving the most serious consideration 


of the Government. | 


MEAT SUPPLY. 


Mr. WATKINS.—In view of the fact 
that all cold storage space for meat is 
already taken, does the Prime Minister 
consider it advisable to consult the British 
Government with a view to liberating 
some of the meat in the cold stores for the 
benefit of Australian consumers? 

Mr. HUGHES.—The liberation of 
meat at present held in cold storage would 
not help the community at all. While 
there is plenty of fresh meat to be had, 
why should the people of Australia get — 
their supplies out of the cold stores? 

Mr. Manony.—They are being charged 
exorbitant prices. 

Mr. HUGHES.—tThat is an entirely 
different matter. If I liberate the meat 
that is held in cold stores, will the honor- 
able member say that the gentlemen who 
own the meat will sell it any cheaper 
than the prices they are charging 
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to-day? The Government are con- 
fronted with two facts: firstly, that 
the cold stores are full; and, 


secondly, that the supply of insulated 
tonnage is so limited that practically the 
cold stores must remain in that condition. 
In that tmpasse we shall continue. Of 
course, it is a simple thing for the Aus- 
tralian people to eat meat out of the cold 
stores, but they will not do that when they 
can get fresh meat. Jf we are to interfere 
in this matter at all, why should we not 
fix the price of fresh meat? 


“~ ’ 


IMPORTATION OF LUXURIES. 


Mr. KELLY.—In view of the fact that 
the Government’s policy in reference to 
imports is dictated, not, as it was in Eng- 
land, by a desire to restrict import ton- 
nage to the carriage of munitions and 
food, but rather to encourage thrift 
amongst the Australian people, does the 
Prime Minister propose to restrict the 
subsequent manufacture in Australia of 
the articles the importation of which he 
prohibits ? 

Mr. HUGHES.—That is one of the 
phases of this problem with which the 
Government is confronted. The more one 
looks into this.question, the more complex 
and difficult it becomes. At first sight 
nothing is more simple than to cut the 
Gordian knot with a sword, but its rami- 
fications are such that one seems to be 
cutting into the very ganglia of the econo- 
mic life of the country, and we must pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution. 


CRUISER ADELAIDE. 


Mr. MAHONY.—wWhat are the inten- 
tions of the Department of the Navy in 


reference to the construction of the cruiser 
Adelaide? 


Mr. JOSEPH COOK.—We intend to 
proceed with the work at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. I think we shall make a 
commencement very shortly. 


CLOSING OF STADIUMS. 

Mr. AUSTIN CHAPMAN.—Last ses- 
sion I asked the Assistant Minister for 
Defence whether the Government were 
prepared to close up the stadiums. 
the honorable gentleman given the ques- 
tion the consideration he promised, and if 
so, will he tell the House what the Go- 


-vernment’s intentions are ? 


Has 


Mr. GROOM.—The matter is being 
considered at the present time in con- 
nexion with the regulation of sport gener- 
ally. 


PARCELS FOR SOLDIERS. 


Mr. HIGGS.—I have received a tele- 
gram from Rockhampton as follows :— 

Reported here that post-office, after two more 
mails, will refuse to accept parcels for 
soldiers. 
Will the Postmaster-General say whether 
that statement is correct? : 

Mr. WEBSTER.—If the honorable 
member will hand me the telegram I will 
investigate the matter, and give him an 
answer later. On the spur of the moment 
I cannot say whether the statement is 
true or not. 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Mr. FENTON.—Does the Treasurer 
intend to ask the public at an early date 
to subscribe to a new war loan, or will he 
persevere with the issue of war-savings 
certificates? 

Sir JOHN FORREST.—In the 
opinion of the Treasury the two things are 
distinct. 


MESSAGES. 


Mr. SPEAKER reported the receipt of 
messages from His Excellency the Go- 
vernor-General recommending appropria- 
tions for the purposes of the following 
Bills :— | 

Freights Arrangements Bill. 

Sugar Purchase Bill. 

War Loan (United Kingdom) Bill 

Invalid and Old-age Pensions Appropriation — 

Bill. 


WOOL TOPS. 


Mr. HIGGS asked the Minister for 
Trade and Customs, wpon notice— 


1. What are the names of the firms which 
have received Government bounty on the export 
of wool tops, and the total amounts paid te 
each? ; 

2. From whence were the wool tops on which 
bounty was paid exported from Australia? 


Mr. JENSEN.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— be 

1. F. W. Hughes Ltd., Botany, New South 
Wales, £58,476 3s.; Whiddon Bros. Ltd, — 
Botany, New South Wales, £11,523 17s.; total, 
£70,000. 

2. New’ South Wales. 
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[REPRESENTATIVES.] — Imperial Force. 


Mr, HIGGS asked the Prime Minister, 
upon notice— 

1. Whether the Government has entered into 
any arrangement with any firm or firms to 
share in the profits accruing from the export 


of wool tops? 
2. If so, what firms? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :—- 

1. Yes. 

2. Whiddon Brothers Ltd., Reiby-lane, Syd- 


ney; Colonial Combing, Spinning and Weaving 
Co, Ltd., 62 Pitt-street, Sydney. 


WHEAT POOL AGENTS. 
Mr. HIGGS asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 


1. What are the names and addresses of per- 
sons, firms, or companies acting as agents in 
Australia for the Commonwealth Government 
or the Wheat Board in connexion with the 
Wheat Pool, 

2. The amounts paid to each by way of com- 
mission on wheat sales? 

3..The names and addresses of persons, firms, 


or companies acting as agents in the United 


Kingdom for the Commonwealth Government 
or the Wheat Board in connexion with the 
Wheat Pool? : 

4. The amounts paid to each by way of com- 
mission ? 

Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1 and 3. The Commonwealth Government, ex- 
cept as a constituent of the Australian Wheat 
Board, has not any agents in connexion with 
the Wheat Pool. The following are the names 
and addresses of the houses constituting the 
selling agency of the Australian Wheat Board, 
both in Australia and the United Kingdom, for 
the purposes of the realization overseas of Aus- 
tralian wheat:—James Bell and Co., Mel- 
bourne (represented in London by A. W. 
Walker and Co.); Dalgety and Co. Ltd., Lon- 
don; John Darling and Son, Adelaide; Louis 
Dreyfus and Co., Paris. 

2 and 4. The amount payable to the selling 
agency in respect of wheat shipped to 30th 
June, 1917, is approximately £106,300. The 
Australian Wheat Board is not concerned as to 
the allocation between the houses of such re- 
muneration. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FOROE. 


ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE: DEPENDANTS’ 
PENSIONS: WEEK - END LEAVE: 
QUARTERMASTER-SERGEANT OZANNE. 
Mr. HIGGS asked the Minister repre- 

senting the Minister for Defence, wpon 

nottce— 


1. Whether, in cases where married soldiers 
absent themselves without leave, any portion 
of their pay is stopped during such absence? 


2. Are the wives of soldiers deprived of any 
portion of their husbands’ pay during the 
period when their husbands’ pay or a portion 
thereof is stopped as a penalty for being absent 
without leave? 


Mr. GROOM.—tThe answers to the hon- 


orable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 
1. Yes. Under the Defence Act no member 


of the Defence Force is entitled to receive any 
pay or allowance for a period of absence from 
duty without leave. 

2. Yes. All pay is forfeited under the De- 
fence Act for the period of a soldier’s absence 
witkout leave. 


Mr. SAMPSON asked the Treasurer, 


upon notice— 


Whether portion of sub-section (a) of the 
War Pensions Act 1916, which is as follows:— 
“ Dependant means (a) the wife or widow of a 
person, or the widowed mother of an unmarried 
son, who is or has been a member of the Forces 
whose death or incapacity results from his em- 
ployment in connexion with warlike opera- 
tions ”—includes all soldiers who have died or 
become incapacitated during the period of their 
service, either arising from injuries during 
active service or sickness in camp? 


Sir JOHN FORREST.—The answer to 
the honorable member’s question is as 
follows :— 


Yes—provided the soldier’s death or incapa- 
city resulted from his employment in connexion 
with warlike operations. 


Mr. WISE asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice— 


Having regard to the regulation granting to 
members of the Australian Imperial Force in 
camp evening leave on two nights a week, and 
week-end leave from half-past 1 p.m. on Satur- 
day until Sunday at midnight, whereby mem- 
bers living in the suburbs of Melbourne can 
visit their homes on each occasion of such leave, 
will he grant leave to members of the Forces 
who reside in country districts for three whole 
days (Saturday, Sunday, and Monday) at. 
least once in every three weeks, to enable them 
to visit their homes? 


Mr. GROOM.—The answer to the hon- 
orable member’s question is as follows :— 


The grant of week-end leave as suggested, at 
short intervals, once in every three weeks, is 
not practicable, as it would seriously interfere 
with the training of the troops, which must 
necessarily be the paramount consideration. 

Prior to embarkation for active service, 
every man is granted sufficient final’ leave to 
permit of his having two clear days at home. 


Mr. ORCHARD asked the Minister re- 
presenting the Minister for Defence, upon 
notice— 


Will the Minister allow week-end leave every 
three weeks to New South Wales troops now 


Australian. 
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training 
Camps? 


Mr. GROOM .—The answer to the hon- 
orable member’s question is as follows:— 


It is not considered practicable to grant 
week-end leave to members of the Australian 
Imperial Force concentrated in Victoria from 
New South Wales, for the reason that a simi- 
lar privilege would have to be granted to sol- 
diers from other States, and such leave would 
seriously interfere with the training of the 
troops. All such men were granted final leave 
before being sent to Victoria for concentration 
and final training before embarkation. They 
obtain the same week-end leave as other sol- 
diers, namely, from Saturday, 1 p.m., to Sun- 
day night, 12 p.m., and in cases where family 
circumstances are distressing additional leave 
is granted, each application being considered 
on its merits. The thorough training of the 
troops cannot be effected if men are allowed 
additional leave to that which is now autho- 


in Seymour and other Victorian 


- yized. 


Mr. TUDOR asked the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for Defence, wpon 
notice— . 


1. Was Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne ex- 
amined by any medical or other Boards after 
his return to Victoria, and prior to his dis- 
charge? 

2. If so, what was the constitution of such 
Boards, and what were'the names of the mem- 
bers of each of such Boards? 

3. At what date and hour did these Boards 
sit for the examination of Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Ozanne, and what was the finding or re- 
commendation of each of such Boards? 

4. Who constructed or ordered the assembly 
of each such Board, and on what ground or for 
what reason was each such Board constructed 
or assembled? 

5. Is it usual for a returned quartermaster- 
sergeant to be examined by a like number of 
Boards as was Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne? 

6. If Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne was 
dealt with in an unusual or exceptional man- 
ner prior to discharge, what was the reason for 
such unusual or exceptional treatment? 

7. Was a report received from Major-General 
Monash concerning Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Ozanne, and what are the words of that re- 
port? 

8. Was that report submitted by request of 
the Government or any member of the Govern- 
ment? 

9. By whom was such request submitted, and 
in what words was the request expressed, and 
when was such request. made? 

10. Has the Government or any member of 
the Government made a similar request or re- 
ceived any report concerning any other quarter- 
master-sergeant in the Australian Imperial 
Force? 

11. What were the reasons for submitting 
such request concerning Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Ozanne? | 

12. Was the request concerning Quarter- 
master-Sergeant Ozanne submitted by cable? 


13. What was the cost of submitting such © 
request and of the reply to such request? \ 

14, Did the Prime Minister or any other Min- © 
ister communicate to the press or any person 
other than a Cabinet Minister the contents of 
such request, and the reply thereto? 

15. When and to whom did the Prime Min- 
ister or any other member of the Government 
communicate the substance of the report or re- — 
ply of Major-General Monash concerning Quar- 
termaster-Sergeant Ozanne? 

16. For what reason, and with what object, 
did the Prime Minister or any other member — 
of the Government communicate to the press, or — 
any person, the report or reply of Major-Gene- — 
ral Monash, and why was the report or reply | 
published? vy 


Mr. GROOM.—The answer to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 


1. Yes. 

2. Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne was ex- 
amined by two Medical Boards consisting of 
the following officers of the Australian Army 
Medical Corps, and also by Colonel Syme and 
Captain Foster, A.A.M.C. 

The first Board consisted of Lieut.-Colonel A. 
Honman, President; Major S. G. L. Catchlove 
and Major J. K. Richards, members. _ 

The second Board consisted of Lieut.-Colonel 
A. H. Sturdee,.President; Major G. Nicholls, 
member. 

3. The first Board sat at 3 p.m. on 24th May, 
1917, and the finding was—‘ Permanently — 
medically unfit; incapacity, nil.” The second — 
Board sat on the same afternoon, and their 
finding was—‘ Permanently medically unfit; 
incapacity, one-quarter.” The second Board 
was not confirmed by the Principal Medical 
Officer, who ordered Quartermaster-Sergeant 
Ozanne to be examined by Colonel Syme. 


Colonel Syme reported as follows:— 


“JT have examined Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Ozanne. His left thigh and leg are 
larger than the right, as shown by measure- 
ments at different levels, approximately the | 
difference is about 1 inch. Thefe is slight 
cedema and pitting on pressure over the © 
joint of the lower part of the left leg. He — 
gives a history of having had typhoid fever 
in November, 1914, followed by swelling ~ 
of the left lower limb. He has had a 
thrombosis of the left femoral vein, the 
effects of which are still present, and are 
likely to remain permanently, and to be 
made worse by active service. He also has — 
a slight enlargement of the left spermatic — 
veins, but hardly amounts to a definite 
varicocele. Captain Foster, who originally 
operated on his nose at No. 5 Australian © 
General Hospital, in April, 1916, for a de- 
viated septum, has re-examined Quarter- ~ 
master-Sergeant Ozanne’s nose, and reports — 
that his septum is satisfactory, the nasal | 
passages free, with no adhesions, but he 
has a mild chronic pharyngitis (report — 
hereunder ) — . 

“In my opinion Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Ozanne is permanently medically — 
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unfit for active service abroad, but is 
quite fit to earn his living, and his capa- 
city for earning a full living in the gene- 
ral labour market is not at all dimin- 
ished by any condition arising as the 
result of his military service in the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force.” 


Captain Foster, A.A.M.C., stated that— 


“ Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne was 
operated on by me about twelve months 
ago to relieve nasal obstructions due to an 
old fracture.- The left nostril was, prior to 
operation, completely obstructed. The re- 
sult of operation was good, in that nasal 
obstruction was relieved. 

“On examination this morning, I find 
that nasal passages are clear. 

“There is now present a condition of 
chronic catarrhal pharyngitis, but this 
would not in itself unfit him for service.” 


4. The Principal Medical Officer, 3rd Military 
District, in accordance with the instructions 
issued with Military Order 186, dated 1st May, 
1917, which is the procedure followed with all 
returned invalids. 

5. Yes. 

6. This non-commissioned officer was not dealt 
with in an unusual or exceptional manner, ex- 
cept that, in view of the special circumstances 
of the case, a direction was forwarded to Com- 
mandant, 3rd Military District, to forward the 
ey of the Board proceedings to Head-Quar- 
ers. 

7. This report is contained in the copy of the 
papers dealing with the case, which will be 
laid on the table of the House to-morrow. 

8 and 9. At the request of the Minister for 
Defence. The message is contained in the copy 
of the papers which is being laid on the table 
of the House to-morrow. 

10. No. Not in regard to any particular 
quartermaster-sergeant, but similar inquiries 
have been made_in the case of other members 
of the Australian Imperial Force who have been 
retained in England for considerable periods, 
instead of being sent to the Front. 

11. To ascertain why Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Ozanne was not sent to the Front in the 
ordinary way. 

12. Yes. 

13. The estimated cost was £13. 

14. Certain public statements bearing on the 
matters referred to, and giving the gist of the 
cables, have been. made by the Prime Minister 
and the Minister for Defence. 

15. At the dates when they appeared in the 
press, and to the reporter who wrote the report, 


16. Because of statements appearing in the 
press on the subject, which did not give the 
real facts of the matter to the public. 


As there are certain considerations in- 
volved on which information has not been 
asked, but which are linked up with the 
honorable member’s question, the Minis- 
ter for Defence proposes to lay a copy of 
the papers in the matter on the table of 
the House to-morrow. ay 
Mr. Groom. 


WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 
_Mr. HIGGS asked the Treasurer, wpon 


notice— 


Whether there is any limit to the amount 
any person, firm, or company may invest in 
war savings certificates? 


Sir JOHN FORREST.—The answer to 
the honorable member’s question is as fol- 
lows : — 


Yes. No person, firm, or company is en- 
titled to purchase certificates of a greater 
nominal value than £1,000. 


STEAM-SHIPS PURCHASE. 
Mr. HIGGS asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 


1. Whether any sum was paid by or on 
behalf of the Commonwealth Government to 
any person, firm, or company in connexion 
with the purchase of steam-ships for the Com- 
monwealth Government. If so, how much? 

2. What are the names and addresses of the 
said persons, firms, or companies? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 


1. Yes. The total commission paid by the 
Commonwealth Government to the firm. of 
Turner, Davidson, and Company was £4,500: 
As against this the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment received £20,100. The seller’s commission 
ordinarily paid to the brokers by the owners, 
or in other words, the total amount paid for 
the ships, was less by £15,600 than the price 
agreed upon after allowing for the commission 
to the Government brokers.’ 

2. Messrs. Turner, Davidson and Company 
Limited, 41 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


KALGOORLIE-PORT AUGUSTA 
RAILWAY. 


Break oF GAuGRE. 


Mr. CONSIDINE asked the Minister 
for Works and Railways, wpon notece— 


1. Whether he was correctly reported in the 
Age newspaper dated Thursday, 5th July, as 
follows :—‘‘ Mr. Watt said he was anxious that 
as soon as possible there should be one gauge 
between Adelaide and Port Augusta, and he 
asked South Australia’s early attention to the 
matter. Eventually the whole line must be- 
come 4 ft. 84 in. right through Victoria as 
well as South Australia. If this were not 
done in all probability both Adelaide and Mel- — 
bourne would be cut out of the Inter-State 
connexion by a direct 4-ft. 84-in. line through 
New South Wales to Port Augusta. ‘I am 
naturally anxious,’ said Mr. Watt, ‘ that both 
these States should avert the calamity, and 
hope that at least the break of gauge at Te- 
rowie will be remedied by South Australia’ ”’? 

2. If so, taking into consideration the fact 
that there is a railway of the required gauge 
in course of construction between Sydney- 
Condobolin-Broken Hill, and that the linking 
up of the Port Augusta-Kalgoorlie line with it 


‘would secure a direct east to west connexion, 


Wool Clip. 


is it the intention of the Minister to take such 
action as will secure this being done? 

3. If not, and in view of the great difficulty 
involved in the proposed change of gauge 
through South Australia and Victoria in order 
to secure a uniform 4-ft. 84-in. line, will the 
Minister state the objection ‘to making the 
Broken Hill-Port Augusta connexion ? 


Mr. WATT.—The answers to the hon- 
_ orable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1. So far as I remember, I expressed the 
opinion that the frequent breaks of gauge 1n 
the railway from Fremantle to Brisbane were 
a calamity and to be deplored in the interests 
of all the railways concerned, and urged that 
South Australia should bestir itself to, as far 
as possible, do away with the mixture of gauge, 
otherwise there was danger of muoh of the 
through traffic, which in ordinary course would 
come to Adelaide, being diverted by a line 
connecting the Commonwealth railway with 
the New South Wales system. 

2 and 3. It has already been intimated that 
the fullest consideration will be given to the 
proposal when the question of connecting the 
Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway with the New 
South Wales railways is under review. 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE 
NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


TRAVELLING EXPENSES. 


Mr. POYNTON asked the Minister for 
Home and Territories, wpon notice— 

What was the total amount received by the 
Administrator of the Northern Territory for 


travelling expenses for the years 1915-16 and 
1916-17? 


Mr. GLYNN.—The answer to the hon- 
orable member’s question is as follows:— 
1915-16, £178 10s.; 1916-17, £682 10s. 


WOOL CLIP. 
Mr. HIGGS asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 

Whether, in view of the fact that Rockhamp- 
ton is the seaport of a district producing more 
than 60 per cent. of the wool clip, the Govern- 
ment will ask the Wool Board to re-consider 


the question of the appointment of Rockhamp- 
ton as a wool-appraising centre? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The Central Wool 
Committee will be asked to report as to 
wool-appraising centres for the 1917-18 
clip. . 


RETURNED SOLDIERS AND 
PREFERENCE. | 


Mr. GREGORY asked the Prime Min- 
ister, wpon notice— 

Does the principle of preference to unionists, 
subject to first preference to returned soldiers, 
still pertain in Government Departments where 

clerical assistants are required? 
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Mr, HUGHES.—Yes, but in practice 
the application of the Government’s 
policy of preference of employment. to re- 
turned soldiers will, as increasing num- 
bers of soldiers return and offer them- 
selves for employment, materially affect 
its operation. 


LUXURIES BOARD. 


Mr. FINLAYSON asked the Prime 
Minister, wpon notice— 

1. Has the Luxuries Board presented any re- 
port recommending restrictions or an embargo 
on the importation or exportation of any com- 
modities? - 

2. If so, what items are proposed to be dealt 
with ? 

. 3. What action does the Government propose 
to take? 

Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are— 

1. Yes. The Board has presented a progress 
report. : 

2. No information canbe given at this stage. 

3. The Government is considering the matter. 


BRISBANE POLLING BOOTH. 
PRESENCE oF Mu1LiITARyY BAND. 


Mr. FINLAYSON asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Defence, — 
upon notice— 

Will he state by whose orders, and for what 
purpose, a military band played for some time 
outside the main polling booth in Brisbane on 
the day of the recent Federal general election ? 

Mr. GROOM.—The Military Band 
which played outside the Town Hall, 
Brisbane, on 5th May last, was used by 
the Recruiting Committee for recruiting 


purposes. This band played outside the 
enlisting depédt, and not the polling ~ 
booth. ra 


APPLES: IMPORTS AND SURPLUS 
CROP. 


Mr. FINLAYSON asked the Prime 
Minister, wpon notice— 

1. Has it been decided that no apples will be 
allowed to be imported into Australia from 
America this year? 

2. In view of the shortage of this fruit this 
year, will the Prime Minister consider the ad- 
visableness of removing any embargo on 1mpor- 


‘tations that may exist? 


3. What action is it proposed to take to deal 
with the expected surplus of apples during next 
season ? 

Mr. HUGHES.—tThe answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— ! 

1. The policy of the Government is to en- 


courage Australian industry. 
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2. See No. 1. In pursuance of this coliey 


_. the Government have taken certain action. 


been 
the 


3. A conference of fruit-growers has 
arranged for next Tuesday to s¢onsider 
matter. 


BRITISH IMPERIAL OIL 
COMPANY. 


Mr. BOYD asked the Prime Minister, 
upon notice— 

1. If he has caused inquiries to be made con- 
cerning the statements made by the member for 
Echuca during the last session in relation to 
the British Imperial Oil Company? 

2. What was the nature and result of such 
- inquiries, if any? 

‘Mr. HUGHES.—The answer to the 
honorable member’s question is as fol- 
lows :— 

Certain information has been received from 
the British Government in reply to our in- 
quiries relating to this company, to the effect 
that the British Imperial Oil. Company was a 
_ British company, and that there were no 
- reasons why it should not be treated as such. 


SUSPENSION OF STANDING 
ORDERS. 


Motion (by Mr. HucuHes) proposed— 


That the Standing Orders be suspended in 
order to enable Bills dealing with (1) Wheat 
Storage; (2) Unlawful Associations; (3) Rail- 
ways Construction and Management; (4) 
Public Service; (5) Naturalization; and _ (6) 
War-time Profits Tax Assessment, to be pro- 
eeeded with through their several preliminary 

stages forthwith, up to, and inclusive of the 
moving of the second reading of each of the 
said Bills. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I have asoorterned 
that there is an absolute majority of the 
members of the House present. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 


WHEAT STORAGE BILL. 


Bill presented by Mr. 
read a first time. 


HucHEs, and 


Srconp READING. 


Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 


ister and Attorney-General) [38.40].—1I 
move— 
That this Bill be now read a second time. 


The object of this Bill is to provide for 
the erection of permanent silos for the 
storage of wheat. I wish to state shortly 
the position as it exists, and which seems 
to the Government to call for the provi- 
sion of these structures.. Honorable mem- 
bers have been already informed that, as a 
result, on the one hand, of the-shortage of 
' shipping, and, on the other hand, of ab- 
normal harvests, we have now in this 


wheat has been sold to the 


country somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 3,500,000 tons of wheati, most of which 
is from the 1916-17 crop, but some 
from the 1915-16 crop. Most of, this 
British 
Government, but is held at our risk until 
the 31st December of this year, and there- 
after at the risk of the British Govern- 
ment, subject to the exercise on our part, 
as bailees, of that ordinary care which 
bailees are supposed to exercise over the 
property of others. This wheat is worth 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
£30,000,000. It is well known that, 
owing to the depredations of mice and 
weevil, a considerable amount of wheat 


has suffered deterioration, and some of it 


has been destroyed. ; 


_ I wish to point out very shortly the rela- 
tion between the present method of storage 
in sheds, roofed over with galvanized iron, 


and walled with bagging reinforced, some- ~ 


times, with netting, and the bulk handling 
of wheat, as distinguished from the con- 
servation of the grain. - The proposal I 
have the honour to present to the House 
has no necessary relation to  bulk- 
handling; it would be equally called for 
if the question of bulk-handling had never 


been considered. The problem we have 


to solve is how best to conserve an asset 
which is now valued at something like 
£30,000,000, and which by next) February 
will, probably, owing to the new crop, be 
worth nearly £50,000,000. We have to 
consider this tremendous asset in relation 
to the facilities we have, or can probably 


secure, for exporting wheat to oversea 


markets. I explained the other day, 
in-the general statement I made to the 
House on the shipping question, what 
were the prospects of transport overseas. 
I said that the’ amount of tonnage 
available had been gradually decreasing, 
and that the position had become most 
serious. The Government are confronted 


with the fact that they have to deal with — d 


3,500,000 tons of wheat, plus, at a con- 
servative estimate, 2,000,000 or, possibly, 
3,000,000 tons by the end of next Feb- 


ruary, and that, allowing for a fair efflux 


of wheat during the interval, we shall then 
have between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons 
of wheat on our hands. Speaking gene- 


rally, that is from four to six times as — 


much wheat as we ever held in this coun. 
try before at any one time. 


_" 
. 


Clearly, — 


¥ 
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therefore, methods that formerly served 
are insufficient now. 


I wish to turn now to the question of 
storage, and to consider it on its merits, 
apart from the circumstances in which 
we are.placed, although these cireum- 


_ stances are, in themselves, such as to 


distinguish this country from any other 
in relation to such a proposal. Every 
country that produces grain in any quan- 


~ tities, as, for example, the United States 


of America and Canada, has resorted to 
the erection of permanent silos. A dis- 
tinction has to be drawn, and I draw it 
at once, between Australia and Canada 
or the United States of America, that, 
owing to our drier atmosphere, the ten- 
dency towards weevil arising out of ex- 
cess moisture is less here than elsewhere. 
That, of course, is a matter on which 
Australia is to be congratulated. This 


condition applies, however, only to cer- 


tain’ parts of Australia, and does not ap- 
ply to the sea coast. It may be said, on 
the other hand; that wheat has been kept 
at Williamstown for a very considerable 
period, apparently, without weevil being 
generated, but however that may be in 
this particular case, this exception is 
not general. It-may even be that there 
is something other than mere humidity 


-responsible for the generation of this in- 


sect pest. One thing is) certain: we 
cannot sit down and. contemplate the 
destruction of £50,000,000 worth of 
wheat. We must do something; and, 
guided by the experience of all other 


nations, we proceed to the erection of 


these 
wheat may be 


permanent structures, in which 
kept for an indefinite 


period. In this relation I desire to direct 


the attention of honorable members to 
another phase of this most important 


question, which has a direct bearing on 


the industrial life of this country. The 


_ British Government were approached a 


little while ago and asked if they would 
take a portion of our 3,500,000 tons of 
wheat in flour, and they agreed to do so. 
When this information was given to the 
mill-owners they said they were’ pre- 
pared to work the mills three shifts 
in order to deal with the extra demand. 
Unfortunately almost immediately after- 
wards the supply of shipping fell off, and 
we were unable to find thé necessary 
freight. That had a direct bearing on 


the millmg industry, and the shutting 


down of many flour mills is now threat- 
ened. Iam informed that flour will not | 
keep in ordinary storage more than six — 
or eight months. I do not express any 
definite opinion as to how long it will keep 
when put into bags and placed in a silo. 
But it may be taken for granted that it 
will keep longer in silos than in ordinary 
storage. 


The proposition to construct silos musi — 
be considered in relation to the storing, — 
not only .of wheat, but also of flour. If 
we can make our wheat into flour, we 
shall give employment by keeping our — 
mills going, maintain a supply of offal, 


vand thug provide an abundance of cheap 


food for stock, and at the same time re- 
duce the space needed for export on shir- 
board by anything from 25 to 33 per cent. 


The Government have considered this 
question of wheat storage carefully, both 
generally and in relation to bulk hand- 
ling. Very much may be said in favour 
of bulk handling,,and perhaps almost as 
much against it, and I am not to be § 


understood: as committing myself now to | 


bulk handling. Undeniably, bulk 
handling has been adopted in all the 
great wheat-producing countries of the 
world, although it is not therefore neces- 
sarily suited to our present requirements ; 
but. our position is such as to call for 
special treatment. We have to store 
wheat which we cannot yet send away. 
This wheat belongs to us, we having 
received payment for the greater part. 
of it, and although the risk in’ re- 
spect of it will pass to the British. 
Government on the Ist day of January 
next; we shall have to deliver the wheat. 
in good order and condition. We should. 
show ourselves ill fitted to manage the 
affairs of this great country if we were to. 
permit £50,000,000 of wheat to deterior- 
ate and were thus to slam the door in the 
face cf the only customer who can buy 
our next season’s crop. I’should not care — 


to take the responsibility of endeavouring - 


to sell the next wheat crop if our customer 
were to be treated in that way. No private _ 
firm would treat a client.in such a way, | 
and we musti not do it. That is the purely 

commercial aspect of the matter. It is one — 
of great importance. ° 
national aspect, and this is of infinitely 
greater importance. We must remember 
that without this wheat the armies of 
Great Britain and the Alles will be most —~ 
seriously handicapped. 


But there is the 
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I ask honorable members to look ati the 
proposal broadly, and not to direct on it 
merely the kind of criticism which, under 
ordinary circumstances, it might invite. 
I hope to show before sitting down that it 
is based on sound commercial foundations, 
and that it is such as would recommend it- 
self to any body of business men. I repeat 
that what we now propose has no neces- 
sary relation to a bulk-handling scheme, 
though the silos will be erected at such 
places and of such a design that, should 
bulk handling come to be adopted, they 
would form part of the scheme. There 
is no way in which we could provide for 
the storing of our wheat more effectively 
and cheaply than that now proposed, even 
should bulk-handling of wheat never come 
to be adopted. It is proposed under this 
Bill to provide for the storage of one-third 
of our normal crop, or, roughly, for about 
49,000,000 bushels. .. Those who may ob- 
ject that that is insufficient should remem- 
ber that there are districts possessing so 
dry a climate that wheat may be stored 
there almost indefinitely, if precautions 
are taken against the devastation of mice. 
Scientists assert that, weevil will not gene- 
rate in wheat which has a moisture of less 
than 10 per cent., and our wheat normally 
does not contain that quantity. Wheat 
has been stored in some parts of the 
country for two years without weevil being 
generated in it. 

Honorable members are asked to direct 
their attention to these salient points of 
the scheme. We have to store our wheat. 
The storage will have to be provided for, 
even if the bulk-handling scheme never 
comes to be adopted. The Government is 
not committed to the bulk-handling 
scheme, and I express no opinion about 
it. But we are compelled to face 
the problem of wheat storage in re- 
spect of wheat which belongs to us, 
the legal responsibility for which 
will pass to Great Britain on. the 
3lst December, and, of course, the new 
season’s crop, which may run from 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons, has also to 
be considered. Great Britain has bought 
last season’s wheat, and it alone can buy 


next season’s crop. The wheat is needed - 
to feed Great Britain and her Allies, 


and it is the business of Australia to see 

that it is delivered in good order and 

condition as and when ships can be sent 

here to take it away. The silos are to con- 

tain in the aggregate nearly 50,000,000 
Mr. Hughes. 


bushels, and are to be erected at the sea- 
ports and in different parts of the country, 
at points convenient for transport by rail 
and discharge into ships. They are to be 
constructed of a uniform design, at a uni- 
form price, and the charge to be debited 
against the wheat stored is to be fixed at so 
much per bushel per annum, It is proposed 
to create a Commission, whose members 
will be a representative of the Common- 
wealth Government and a representative 
of the Government of each State in which 
silos are erected. The Commission will de- 
termine, as honorable members will see by 
referring to clause 7, the design of silo to 
be adopted generally, or the particular 
design to be adopted in any particular 
place; the number of silos to be erected, 
the places where they are to be erected, 
the cost of each, and the cost per bushel 
to be charged for storing wheat therein; 
and it will arrange with the Governments 
of the respective {tates for the construction 
and erection of silos by, or under the 


supervision of, the proper authorities of 


those States. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment will, through its representative and - 
its right of veto over expenditure, super- 
vise the whole matter. The Common- 
wealth’s control over the expenditure is 
plenary. It will lend moneys to the 
State Governments, which will con- 
struct the, silos to the design approved 
by the Commission, either directly or 
through the agency of the contractor. — 
The Commonwealth Government is the 
financier; the State Governments will 
carry out the work, and will pay us in- 
terest on the money borrowed, at a rate to 
be fixed. which will be that which we pay 
for the money. It is proposed to debit the 
wheat with a charge sufficient to create a 
sinking fund that will extinguish 
the liability in ten years, and_ it 
has been calculated that a charge of 
4d. per bushel per month on _ the 
wheat stored will do this, but as the 
charge will be debited against not only the 
wheat stored, but all the wheat, and 
as we propose to store only one-third of 


the crop, it will be one twenty-fourth 


of a penny per bushel per month. 


The question of wheat storage was re- | 
ferred to a Wheat Storage Commission, 
on which were represented the States of 


South Australia, Victoria, and New South | 


Wales and the Commonwealth. The 
report of the Commission was issued on 
the 20th June last. The Ministers of the 


\ 
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‘several States and experts were present. 
They made certain recommendations, and 
with the exception of the recommendation 
_ that the capacity of the silos should be 
50,000 bushels, the recommendations wer 
adopted in their entirety, ; 
Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—Were the ex- 
perts wheat men? ° 
| Mr. HUGHES.—The names of the 
Ministers who sat on the Commission were 
Senator Russell, Mr. W. T. Graham, Mr. 
aL McKenzie, and Mr. C. Goode. The 
experts were Mr. J. H. Butters, an en- 
gineer of the Tasmanian Government; Mr. 
J. Frazer, Chief Commissioner of Rail- 
ways in New South Wales; Mr. F. W: 
Box, Engineer-in-Chief in Victoria; 
and Mr. Graham Stewart, Engineer-in- 
Chief in South Australia. 
It has been estimated that the amount 
_of money necessary for this scheme will 
be £2,858,333, and the Bill provides for 
the appropriation of a sum not exceeding 
£2,850,000. The measure is to be re- 
garded as a war measure, as it properly 
is. The money will be advanced to the 
States, and the Commonwealth will have 
the right to veto all expenditure. © The 
Commission, upon which the Common- 
wealth has representation of course, will 
determine the sites, cost, and design of 
the silos, and will be able to insure their 
expeditious construction. The guarantee 


of repaymenti is on the same plane as ordi- 


- nary transactions between the States and 
the Commonwealth. The States incur a 
liability, and they are to meet it as agreed 
upon between the parties. 

Sir Wiitu1amM IrvinE.— What do the Go- 
vernment: propose to do for the protection 
of the wheat which is not stored in silos? 

Mr. HUGHES.—I have tried to ex- 


plain that owing to the happy cincum- 


stances of this country a certain propor- 
tion of our wheat can be stacked in: dry 
districts almost indefinitely. A certain 
proportion cannot be, and we must have 
enough wheat at the seaboard and on the 
railways in order to be able to ship it as 
transport becomes available. As regards 
the wheat stacked under present con- 
ditions, I should like to say that, 
made wiser by experience, I do 
‘not. think the mice problem need be re- 
garded as insuperable. The weevil, how- 
ever, is a problem of a different cha- 
racter, and is noti to be solved so easily. 
Still we shave the assurance of scientists 
that. the weevil cannot develop where 
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there is less than 10 per cent. of moisture, ‘ss 


and that with the arrangements contem- 


plated under this scheme the conditions — 


favorablé to the generation of this pest 
will not exist. 


I should just like to make a brief 


reference to the position of the States. 
As. honorable members know, the 


control of the wheat pool has been in ‘ 


the hands. of the Australian Wheat 
Board, which is 


composed of repre-— 


sentatives of the four .wheat-producing 
States and the Commonwealth. The Com- — 


mission to which I have referred was ap- 


pointed as a resulti of a recommendation 


by the Wheat Board, and with the ap- © 


proval of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. Some of the wheat-producing 
States are not in agreement as to the de- 
tails of this scheme, and one of them 
now disagrees as to the principle of 
permanent storage. No useful  pur- 
pose can be served by going into 
the details of those differences at this stage. 


We have the authority of the wheat-pro- — : 


ducing States, with the exception of Wes- 
tern Australia, to proceed with the 
scheme. At any rate the Commonwealth 
is doing its part in the matter. 
States are unable to agree, somebody must 
do the work, and the only authority that 
can do it is the Commonwealth. I should 
be most reluctant for the Commonwealth 
to accept this great responsibility, but, 
after all, there is a responsibility. 
The work must be done, and men 
must be saved in spite of themselves. 
This expenditure of £2,850,000, spread 
over the tremendous asset it will cover, 
which will be £50,000,000 in February 
next, 
the wheat crops of the next ten 
years is really an insignificant amount. 
At any rate, it is a premium for an in- 
surance against risk; it 1s a necessary 
corollary of our Wheat Pool. It 1s 1m- 
possible to finance wheat crops which we 
cannot ship unless we can preserve in 
good condition the ‘asset on which the 
money is advanced. It is an essential 
part, too, of our policy for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war that we should, on 


If the | 


our part, do all things necessary to con-— 


serve this invaluable asset, without which 


Britain and our Allies will be most 


rievously handicapped. 
i I eeiada the measure to the House, 
and trust that it will be adopted. I shall 
be glad to supply any further information 


/ 


and over the aggregate value of — 
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that may be considered rlecae, but I 
ask honorable members to treat the Bill 
as an urgent national measure.  Cer- 
_ tainly not even by the most vivid. imagina- 

tion can it be regarded as a party measure. 
- It is one which possibly may involve Com- 
monwealth action as opposed to State 
action, but in that matter, I take it, hon- 
orable members will not find opportunity 
for party differences. I do ‘not say for 
a moment that honorable members may 
not suggest amendments. If any amend- 
ment tending to promote the smoother 
working of the scheme is put forward we 
shall welcome it, but I invite honorable 
members to proceed to the discussion of 
the Bill in that spirit of recognition, of 
our national needs which the circum- 
stances demand. 

Mr. SAMPSON (Wimmera) [4.18]*— 
I think we shall all hail this measure as 
one of great urgency and as absolutely 
necessary in order to preserve our wheat. 
The explanation of it which the Prime 
Minister has given will meet with general 
agreement, But it appears to me that, in 
one respect, the provision which the Go- 
vernment proposes to make is inadequate 
in this exceptional period. The Prime 
Minister proposes to provide silos for the 
storage of one-third of the normal Aus- 
tralian crop, and yet he has told us that 
we are likely to have the whole of the last 
crop purchased by the Imperial Govern- 
ment on our hands at the end of the 
year. In other words, we shall have ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 tons of wheat in 
Australia, and if the scheme provides 
silos for only one-third of the normal crop, 
probably at the end of the year there will 
be 5,000,000 tons of wheat for which 
there will be no storage accommodation 
whatever. The scheme which has been 
outlined by the Prime Minister is based 
on estimates which have been framed from 
time to time by various Commissions that 
have dealt with the question of the bulk 
handling of wheat in Austraha. All these 
Commissions have told us that the proper 
thing to do is to provide for silo storage 
to the extent of about one-third of the 
normal year’s wheat crop. With suffi- 
cient shipping to take away the grain, we 
will need, in normal years, storage accom- 
modation at the seaboard to the extent of 
_ one-third of the vear’s crop. We can cor- 
dially support the scheme put forward, 
not only because of the peculiar circum- 
~ stances of the war that have forced it upon 
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Australia, but, also because it will be the n 


foundation of a bulk- handling scheme 


which would, in any case, have had to be | 
introduced in the Commonwealth before 


very long. 


The farmers will be prepared to pay 
whatever charges are necessary for keep- 
ing in good order that wheat which has al- 


ready been purchased by the Imperial Go- 


vernment, and for making provision for 
the new crop that is coming in; but I hope 
that, side by side with this scheme, the Go- 
vernment will see that the administration 
of the wheat pool next year will not bring 
about a repetition of the conditions that 
we have had this year. 


wheat already purchased by the Imperial 
Government, and this will mean that next 
year’s crop will need to be stacked at the 
railway stations close to where it is grown, 


or brought to the seaboard and stacked in’ 


bags, as it is at present. It is a question 
whether larger storage facilities should not 


‘be provided to enable the great bulk of the 


proposed new season’s grain to be poured 


into stores at a very much cheaper rate 


than is now, and which, at the same time, 
will conserve most of the wheat already 
stacked until it can be taken away. 
I regard and support the present proposal 


as only a step towards the handling of the — ts 


large quantities of wheat that will be re- 


quired to be stored until shipping can take 


them away. If the proposal were merely 


to make provision to deal with the balance — 


of the two pools already waiting to be 
taken away, the House would hardly be 
justified in undertaking the expenditure 


in connexion with it, because of its in- — 
adequacy, but thé expenditure can be 


justified when the scheme is considered as 


being a step towards the bulk peng ane of 


wheat 1 in Australia. 


Mr. Poynron.—Have you any evidence 
as to. the way in which wheat has been 
carried overseas in bulk ? 


Mr. SAMPSON.—Considerable investi- — 


gation has been made in the wheat-grow- 
ing States in Australia as to the advisa- 
bility of bulk handling of wheat. As the 
Prime Minister has already said, the bulk 
of the wheat grown in the world is sent 


long distances, such as from the Argen-. 


tine, the United States of America, 
Canada, India, and-part of Russia. 


countries is handled in bulk, and, as far 
as we can learn, it carries well. 


The silos that are. 
to be built will be filled mostly by the 


The ~ 
great proportion of the wheat from those . 


-from Australia. 
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Mr. Poynron.—How long is it on the 
water from those‘countries ? 

Mr. SAMPSON.—From about half to 
three-quarters of the time the wheat would 
be in transit from Australia to Europe. I 
do not know that there has been any pro- 
per test of the bulk shipment of wheat 
We have had evidence 
that, in the case ‘of one ship’s cargo from 
New South Wales, there was a little trace 
of sweating, but there has been no proper 
experiment such as would justify us in 
saying that wheat cannot be shipped 
in bulk to, Europe less advantage- 
ously than from the other countries 
that I have named. The Prime Min- 
ister has said that arguments can be 


_ raised against the bulk handling of wheat 


almost as weighty as those which can be 
advanced in-favour of it. I have given 
the question a close study, and I have read 
the reports of experts and various Commis- 
sions that have taken evidence in full upon 
the question. In my opinion, the evi- 
dence is overwhelmingly in favour of bulk 
handling, as compared with the carrying 
of wheat in bags. In Canada the wheat 
is very much more humid than the grain 
grown in Australha, and it has to be car- 
ried over the railway lines in large quan- 


tities, as has to be done in Australia. The 


: export from Canada is certainly greater 


than that of Australia, but not so much 
greater as to show any great disparitty in 
the conditions of the two countries. As I 
have already said, the bulk-handling 
scheme has been adopted in the United 


' States of America, Canada, India, and 


part of Russia, and in no instance has any 
‘country which has adopted it reverted to 
bag handling. 

Mr. Ricuarp Fostzer.—On the other 
hand, they are not enthusiastic in regard 
to bulk handling. : 

Mr. SAMPSON.—At any rate, they 
are continuing its use. I havé seen no 
‘evidence to show that where it has been 


adopted their faith in the efficacy of the 


system has been shaken. 

Mr. Ricnarp Fostser.—Why is it that 
there are very few places in the United 
Kingdom where provision is made. for re- 


ceiving wheat in bulk? 


Mr. SAMPSON.—One of the latest 
reports on this matter is that of Met- 
ealfe and Barnard, as well as other official 


- reports. — 


Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—Do not quote 
Metcalfe and Barmard, who came out 


hhere with thousands of pounds to splash_ 
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about in order to get the bulk-handling 
system adopted by the Australian States. 

Mr. SAMPSON. — Their report was 
reviewed by the Victorian Railways Com- 
missioners, who some time previously 
had reported against the, bulk-handling 
scheme, and they declared that the report: 
generally was one upon which reliance 
could be placed. . According to this. re- 
port, provision is made for receiving bulk 
cargoes of wheat. at London, ~Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead, Glasgow, Birmingham, 
Leith, Manchester, and Cardiff. Similar 
provision is made iat Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux, in France, and at Belgian and 
Dutch ports. Sometimes the wheat 
received in bulk is bagged -on arrival, 
and at other times it is discharged into 
barges, which are taken to the flour mills, 
which have their own elevators, and lift 
the wheat from the barges by pneumatic 
pumps. 

Our maximum Australian crop was 
that .of the 1915-16 season, 
about 179,000,000 bushels of wheat were 
garnered. If we could have got all that 
wheat away our export would have been 
greater than that of Canada. I think 
that it will be easy to adapt the bulk- 
handling system to Austnalian conditions. 
There are certain differences between the 
conditions of Australia and America. 
Most of our wheat is taken off by the 
stripper or harvester, a very small por- 
tion being cut by the reaper and binder 
and ultimately ‘threshed by a threshing 
machine. If we adopt the bulk-hand- 
ling system, we will not only have a bet- 
ter crop, but we will also be relieved of 
considerable labour difficulties. Under 
the present system there are strikes at the 
dumps, where the wheat has to be handled 
in and out of the nailway trucks, and at 
the ships’ sides. The use of elevating 
machinery controlled by 
earning high rates of pay will relieve us 


of much of this danger from industrial 


disputes, while at the same time the 
general cost of handling will be lowered 
by about four-fifths. 
wheat bags into ships’ holds, which is 
not the best class of work that' men should 
be engaged in, will also be avoided. 


I understand that a petition has been 
sent down by some wheat-growers of 


South Australia asking honorable mem-— 


bers to oppose the bulk-handling scheme. 
When hononable members rise to. speak 
upen this matter I hope that they will 


293% 


when ~ 


skilled labour ~ 


The lumping of — 
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not be influenced by such things, but that 
they will use their judgment after the 
fullesti investigation into the merits of 
bulk handling. 


Another important matter is the ques- 
tion of the cost of cornsacks. Australia 
“spent from £1,250,000 to £1,500,000 last 
year on cornsacks. Under the proposed 
bulk-handling system the sacks, especially 
if they be of superior quality, "could pro- 
bably be used for four or five years. This 
scheme, unlike those adopted in other 
countries, will not call for an alteration 
in the whole system of harvesting the 
grain and transporting. it by waggons to 
the nearest railway stations. Under it 
we shall continue the use of bags. The 
wheat will be bagged and conveyed on 
waggons to the railway stations, where 
the mouths of the bags can be readily 
cut open and the wheat poured into the 
‘silos erected there. From the silos the 
wheat will be loaded into trucks and car- 
ried in bulk to the sea-board. One of the 
most potential means for the destruction 
of bags is the dumping that takes place 
while they are being filled at the win- 
nowers. 

Mr. Poynton.—Will not this system 
- necessitate new railway rolling-stock ? 

Mr. SAMPSON.—Not at all. The 
trucks employed on the Victorian rail- 
ways could be adapted to the purpose of 
this scheme at a cost of a few thousands 
of pounds. 

Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—That is not so. 

Mr. SAMPSON.—I recognise that the 
honorable member is an authority on 
many subjects, but on this I prefer to 
take the report of the Victorian Railways 
Commissioners. In Victoria—and the 
conditions operating here do not differ 
widely from those prevailing in other 
parts of the continent—the adoption of 
this system will lead to a great saving of 
time, because, in the first place, it will 
not be necessary to sew up the bags. They 
will simply be tied at the mouth, taken 
by means of waggons to the various rail- 
way stations, and emptied into the eleva- 
_tors there. The wheat will, in due 
course, be loaded into the trucks, in bulk, 
from the elevators, carried to the seaside, 
and transferred by pneumatic machinery 
from the trucks into the silos, and thence 
into the ships. The saving of time 
effected, as well as the saving in the use of 
bags, which must result from the adoption 


of the bulk-handling system, will probably 
represent. upwards of £1,000,000 per 
annum. ‘The system will tend also to an 
improved sample, and should make for 
more expedition in the handling of the 
wheat. It should likewise make for 
cheapness, not only in conveying the 
wheat in bulk on our railways, but for a 
saving in shipping freights. 


Mr. Farxryer—Would the vessels 
coming here be prepared to take wheat 1 in 
bulk? 


Mr. SAMPSON.—In other wheat- 
growing countries, where wheat is handled 
in bulk, no difficulty has been experienced 
in that regard, and surely the vessels 
coming to Australia would be no _ less 
enterprising than they are in respect of 
the grain carried from other parts of the 
world. What they are prepared to do 
elsewhere they will do here. The adop- 
tion of this system would lead also to 


economy in wharfage space, and the great 


saving of time in connexion with the load- 
ing of ships would lead also to a reduction 


in the wharfage fees that are paid under 


the present bagging system. 


I think that, apart from any question 
of laying the foundation of ‘the bulk- 


handling scheme, the Prime Minister’s — 


proposal is one that can well receive the 
support of the House. If it were part 
of a general scheme to store the whole of 
the wheat, and to conserve it until it can 


be taken away, then I should say that it © 


was quite inadequate for the purpose. The 
criticism that I have to level at this 
scheme is that it has been adapted almost 
wholiy from the recommendations made 
by various Commissions which have sat in 
Australia, and which have reported on a 
system of bulk-handling under normal 
conditions of wheat-growing and wheat 
transport. These Commissions have 
stated that in such circumstances pro- 
vision must be made for a storage capa- 
city equal to about one-third of ‘the sea- 
son’s, crop, and their recommendations 
have been based upon the assumption that 
there would be no lack of vessels to take 
away our supplies. 
removed overseas at reasonable intervals, 


If the wheat could be — 


as it would be under normal conditions, 


then a storage capacity equal to one-third 


of the season’s crop would be all that was. 


reasonably necessary to enable the system. 
to work smoothly. 
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Mr. Roperrs.—Did the Prime Minister 
intimate whether or not it was intended 
to have a dual system in operation for the 
time being? 

Mr. SAMPSON.—No. The Prime 
Minister regards this as an absolutely 
necessary war-time scheme apart alto- 
gether from any consideration as. to 
whether it should form part of a general 
scheme for the bulk-handling of wheat. 
He stated that it was to be quite distinct. 
It is to be equal to about one-third of a 
normal year’s crop, and is to. provide 
storage for the wheat purchased by the 
British Government, which we have to 
hand over in good condition on ist Janu- 
ary next, as well as for the next season’s 
Crop. Vey 


I hope that, in connexion with this 
scheme, the Government will take into 
consideration the necessity of going into 
the whole question of the administration 
of the Wheat Pool. 
to represent the total storage to be pro- 
vided by the Government in respect of the 
crop purchased by the Imperial authori- 
ties, as well as for the crop to be har- 
vested at the end of this year, then it 
seems to me that it will be absolutely 
necessary to stack the whole of next 
year’s crop at the railway sidings, just as 
was done last year. If that is to be the 
position, we should, at once, so perfect 
‘our administration of the Wheat Pool as 
to enable the wheat to be preserved: from 
the ravages of mice and weather. The 
question of making provision for next 
year’s crop, as well as for the balance of 
the crop of 1915-16, also involves the 
_guarantee which the Government are to 
give our wheat-growers in respect of next 
year’s crop and that of the following year. 
In some quarters there has been an agita- 
tion to secure a reduction in the normal 
price, of wheat, so as to enable the con- 
sumers to obtain cheaper bread. I hope 
that every representative of a rural con- 
stituency will strenuously oppose any 
attempt to reduce the price of wheat below 
its par or normal level. In the early 
stages of the Wheat Pool, as a matter of 
fact, the price of wheat came down several 
pence below the par price, and that was 
at a time when the shortage of shipping 
- was not as great as it is to-day. Calcu- 
lations which have been made by wheat- 
growers and organizations of farmers, with 
experience to guide them, go to show that 
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under present conditions it is impossible 
to grow wheat, even with a fair crop, 


for less than 4g. a bushel. 


Mr. Ropczrs.—I do not adopt that 
calculation. 

Mr. SAMPSON.—I am merely stating 
the conclusion which has been arrived at 
by representative organizations. We are 
all aware that the farmer to-day has to 


pay a largely increased price for his. 


machinery, as compared with the rate 
ruling in previous years. 
due to the substantial increase in the cost 
of the raw materials. In addition to that, 
the price of cornsacks hag largely in- 
creased, railway freights are to be raised, 
and farming requirements generally are 
dearer than ever. These costs are enor- 
mously higher now than they have been 
during the last four years. During the 
last few years wages have likewise in- 
creased to the extent of about one-third. 


Mr: Fatx1ner.—In the last few weeks. 


Mr. SAMPSON.—In some _ instances 
wages have been doubled. The wages 
of wheat-stackers, for example, have been 
increased by fully one-third, and in some 
cases their claims have been quite im- 
possible. If the Government, by adopt- 
ing the price-fixing policy advocated in 
certain quarters, are going to bring down 
the price of wheat below what might be 
regarded as the normal value, it will tend 
only to put land out of cultivation: It is 


a well-known fact that schemes adopted — 


in’ different parts of the world for the 
purpose of unduly reducing prices, have, 
in the ultimate result, served only to in- 
crease prices by reducing the area put 
under cultivation. The experiment has 


been tried in Germany with ghastly and 


disastrous results. The people of Great 
Britain are profiting by the experience of 
some of the Continental countries. The 
authorities there declare that, in seeking 
to encourage an increase in primary pro- 
duction, ‘their first consideration must 
be to secure for such production a paying 
price. Unless that be secured, land will 
go out of cultivation. Price-fixing at a 


rate below that which might be called the — 


normal value is sure to bring about a re- 
action in this country, as it has done in 
every country where the experiment has 
been tried. 


Mr. Fenton,—The farmers say that 4s. 
per bushel will pay. 
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Mr. SAMPSON>—4s. 9d. a bushel here 
in Melbourne means 4s. a bushel on the 
farm. Calculations made by organizations 
of farmers fix, as a cost price, 4s. per 
bushel on the farm, in Victoria, and 4s. 
3d. per bushel in New South Wales. The 
farmers of Australia are prepared loyally 


to do their best to help the Empire. They 


are anxious to do their utmost to provide 


foodstuffs for the people of the Empire 
‘and the allied forces; -.but, after all, 
human nature is human nature, and if 
the price of wheat be reduced below what 
is a paying level, they will naturally turn 
their attention to grazing and:to other 
uses to which their land may be put. In 


order to illustrate the necessity for the 


- extent of 7,000 or 8,000. 


careful handling of this question, I would 
point out that in Victoria during: the last 
four years the population of our agri- 
cultural districts has been reduced to the 
The tendency 
is to drive people out of the rural dis- 
tricts, and to centralize population in 
Melbourne. We must do nothing to in- 
tensify the evils of centralization and to 
lessen the production that is necessary, 


‘not only while the war continues, but after 


the war is over. We need have no 
fear, if ‘we can preserve the wheat, but 


that it will be taken rapidly, and we do 


not. know how soon. We are relying on 
American ‘and British genius to devise 
some means of dealing with the sub- 
marine menace; and at any time we may 
find that, the engineers and inventors of 


these- nations in combination are able to- 


successfully cope with the problem and 
release our shipping. The. Prime Min- 
ister told us to-day that the Allies rely 
very largely on Australian ‘production for 
the feeding of their populations; and we 


- have it, probably on the authority of Mr. 


“y 


Lloyd George, that the only two nations — 


that can to any large extent: supply the 
wheat necessary are Canada and Austra- 
lia. Canada; of course, is very much 
closer to the older countries, and her sup- 
plies can be obtained much more readily ; 
but the. amount for export from ‘thati 
country is very limited, even more so now 
than in normal years. 


It will be seen that we have a double 
duty and responsibility. We have the 
responsibility to grow as much as possible, 
and get all available wheat in the stores 
for shipment as soon as opportunity 
offers, and, in the meantime, it is our 
duty. to preserve the wheat from destruc- 
tion so that we may be able to afford the 
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fullest help to the Motherland and her 
Allies. To sum up, the Bill before us is 
justified, if only on account of bulk- 
handling, which I regard as part of a 
great scheme to be further developed in 
the future, and because, as I say, it is our 
duty to store our wheat and keep it free 
from the ravages of insect pests, rodents, — 
and other deterioration. And I think 
that before the session is closed it will be 
necessary to make much greater provision 


in order to preserve the wheat now at the — é 


seaside. 


I am glad the Government have taken 
an opportunity to introduce this Bill ati 
an early date, and I only hope ithat, at 
the same time, some very drastic condi- 


tions will be imposed on the industrial 


side, so that the transport may not, as in 
the past, be held up, mostly through the 
instrumentality of ‘‘ walking delegates.’’ 
Many. of the stackers in the wheat-grow- 
ing area of Australia would have gone on 
working contentedly, and have had the 


wheat moved at. a very much éarlier date, - - 


but for the operations of these “ walking 
delegates,’’ who, to my. own knowledge, 


‘have gone to stacks and poisoned the 


minds of men who were peacefully carry- 
ing on jtheir work, perfectly contented 
with wages that were considered reason- 
able on both sides. By the efforts of the 
‘walking delegates ’’’ reluctant; men have 
been brought out on strike, thus causing 
not only serious loss to ithemselves in 
wages; but national loss representing 
many thousands of pounds. There are 
some honorable members to whom it ap- 
pears a very little matter that valuable 
foodstuffs should be destroyed ‘to this 


enormous extent so long as the trade he a 


organizations are being built up. I 
therefore hope that. the Government, - 


while takihg care that the ravages of — 


mice, and so forth, are provided against, 


will formulate drastic regulations to pre- — 


vent ‘‘ walking delegaites’’ interfering 
with men whose only desire igs to peace- 
fully carry on their work. If such steps 
are taken we shall, by means of this 
Bill, do a great national service. I give 
my cordial support to the Bill, 


only because it will afford relief to the - 


extent of the storage provided by the 


% 


not = 


silos, but also because it is the first in- 


stalment of a general scheme 


of bulk © 


handling, which, I believe, should be, and i 


will be before many years are over, the 


common method adopted in the wheat- — 


growing States of Australia, | 


‘ 
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Mr: TUDOR (Yarra) [4.56].—The hor : 
orable member for Wimmera, in his de- 
sire, no doubt, to have his speech re- 
printed and circulated by means of the 
various newspapers in his electorate, so 

as to show the farmers that he is anxious 
to see the workmen paid as little as pos- 
sible 

Mr. Patmer.—He did not say that. 

Mr. TUDOR.—That is his desire, and 
also the desire of the honorable member 
who interjects. In order to fix on what 
he terms the ‘‘ walking delegates’’ the 
responsibility for strikes that have 
taken place, the honorable member 
for Wimmera allowed himself to make 
a violent attack on a body of men 
who are as honorable as any other sec- 
tion of the community. These men are 
elected by the various unions as organ- 
izers; and, as I happen to.know some of 
them, I can say that, in my opinion, they 
are more honorable than some of the per- 
sons who criticise them. If the Govern- 
ment think that these men are doing an 
injury, there is ample power, not only to 
pass legislation, but to gaol every one of 
them, if so desired. under the War Pre- 
eautions Act. It will be seen, therefore, 
that if there is any blame in the matter it 
is not attached to these men, but to the 
Government, though I do not admit that 
* there is any wrong-doing. 

Mr, Sampson. We did not for one mo- 
ment imagine that you would. The hon- 
orable member, apparently, is an apolo- 
gist for these men who go about interfer- 
ing with others, whose desire is to peace- 
fully carry on their work. 

Mr. TUDOR.—I have always heard the 
sweater denounce any man who -ries to 
improve the conditions of the worker; 
and that remark apparently fits the hon- 
orable member. In his desire to employ 
men at sweating wages, and to keep them 
“at work the greatest possible number of 
hours, until they are scarcely able to 
stand up, he objects to any body of men 
who seek to organize 

Several honorable members wnterjecting, 


Mr. SPEAKER.—I must ask the 
House to allow an, honorable member the 
privilege, to which he is entitled, of being 
heard in silence. An occasional inter- 
jection is sometimes permissible, but fre- 
quent interjections cannot be allowed ; 
and it is particularly’ disorderly to per- 
sist in interjecting in the middle of a 
sentence. — 


Mr. 


order. I call attention to the fact that — 


the honorable member for Yarra has de- 


Dpto 


Sampson.—I rise to a point ot > 


scribed me as a sweater, and I should like " 
to know if that is in accordance with par- : 


llamentary procedure. df it is not, I ask 
that the word be withdrawn. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—The honorable mem- » 


: 


ber for Wimmera complains of an imputa-_~ 


tion contained in a word used by the hon- 
ask the 


orable member for Yarra, and I 
latter to withdraw the ood 


Mr. TUDOR. —Certainly I withdraw _ 
the word. 


: 


IT am content to allow theen Sy 


honorable member’s speech to speak for — 


itself, showing, as it does, 


a desire on 


his part that union organizers who speak 


for any body of men should be, as he says, 
dealt with by the Government. 


As to the Bill itself, I am very sorry 
that the report that the Prime Minister 
made available to me to-day has not been 
printed and circulated amongst honorable 
members, because I think the Prime Min- 


o 


ister unwittingly has, made one or two 


errors. 
stated here that the cost of storage will 
be one-eighth of a penny per bushel per 


annum, whereas the report distinctly says 


that the cost will be one-eighth of a 
penny per bushel per month. The report 
goes on to say that. with the growth of 
the normal crop the rate is likely to de- 
crease, but still the Commissioners are 
satisfied that a charge of one farthing per 
bushel should be made on the storage pro- 
vided. 


It is further said that this charge | 


The right honorable gentleman — s 


a 


does not include handling, which is a | 


separate consideration, and that the Com- 
missioners are of opinion that the charge 
should not exceed one farthing in the first 
instance, and one-eighth of a penny on 
subsequent handling that oe be found 
necessary- 


I am in favor of the Goveraie get 
ting through their business as quickly as 
possible; but, in my opinion, the Prime 
Minister would have been better advised © 


ih 


‘a 


to have postponed the debate on the hi 


second reading of this Bill, and Pree . 


the other measures foreshadowed up to. 
the same stage. 


‘ 


SG 
te 


In the monthly summary of Anon % | 
statistics for last May, Mr. Knibbs, Sen . 


figures’ showing the production of wheat 


for the eight years 1909-17, omitting the 


drought year 1914-15. 


Taking the five — 


years 1909-14, we learn that the average — 


production was 19,000,000 bushels, and 


harvests. 


p28. 


_ that what is required for consumption 
and for seed in Australia is 37,000,000 or 
38,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. Lairp SmitH.—Is the value given ? 
Mr. TUDOR.—No, but we find the 
value f.o.b. to be about 4s. per bushel. 
Eliminating the drought year, we find 


_ that in 1915-16 we produced 179,000,000 


bushels, and that in 1916-17 the produc- 


tion was 151,000,000 bushels, or an aver- 


age of 165,000,000 bushels. Deducting 
the 38,000,000 bushels for consumption 
and seed wheat, this means that we had 


_ 127,000,000 bushels, or 3,400,000 tons per 
annum in those two years. Furthermore, 


_ the net tonnage available on the average 
_ between 1906 and 1914 was only about 
4,500,000 tons, and we were sending away 
- about 1,000,000 tons of coal and about 
- 250,000 tons of wool, so that, even in nor- 
mal years, there would not have been 
sufficient tonnage to move the last two 
| In the two years in which 
our harvest has been the largest there has 
_ been the smallest quantity’ of tonnage 
_ available for the export of wheat. I per- 
sonally am in favour. of the erection of 
_ the proposed silos. It is possible, how- 
_ ever, that some of the States may stand 
out of the proposed arrangement, and 
take advantage of the veto clause. 
> Mr. Hueurs.—No; they are not going 
. to do that. 
~ Mr. TUDOR.—I am glad to hear it. 
- What would happen after a State 
had paid the cost of erecting the silos? 
Suppose that eight silos were erected in 
Victoria, eight in South Australia, eight 
in New South Wales, and eight in West- 
ern Australia, and that Victoria. paid 
the cost of erecting those put up in this 
State, I presume that she would then 
have complete control of those silos. The 
farmers risk nothing in respect of the 
wheat at present held by the pool, which, 
until the end of December next, ig at the 
risk of the Commonwealth. While our 
wheat is of so much importance to us, I do 
not know that it is of so much importance 
to the people of other countries as we may 
_ be inclined tio think it. . France, for in- 
stance, last year, after two years of fight- 
ing, produced more wheat than we pro- 
duced in Australia. 
Mr. Hucues. — There are 40,000,000 
persons there to eat that wheat. 
- Mr. TUDOR.—I hope that France is 
not in sore straits for lack of our wheat, 
and I cannot help wondering how that 
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country is getting on, if our wheat:is of 
so- much importance to her as we have 
been led to suppose, seeing that we have 
not been able to send it overseas, 


Mr. Hucurs.—France is getting wheat 


from Canada and America. 


Mr. TUDOR.—Yes, though the wheat 
harvest in those countries has been a com- 
parative failure. A matiter that con- 
cerns the representatives of wheat-pro- 
ducing constituencies is the probable. cost 
of freight after the war. In 1913 iti cost 
about 7d. per bushel, or a little over £1 
per ton—there being 37 bushels to :the 
ton—to send wheat from ‘Australia {to 
Great Britain. We do not know what is 
being paid now. | 


Mr. Hucurs.—At the present time the © 


rate of freight is no concern of the far- 
mer. 

Mr. TUDOR,.—It will not be his con- 
cern while the ‘‘ pool ”’ remains in exist- 
ence, but if, two or three years after the 
war, the rate is as high as 2s. a bushel, 
it will matter to him very greatly, be- 
cause the average price of wheat in Lon- 
don, taking a number of years into con- 
sideration; was less than 4s. a bushel. 


Mr. Ropcgers. — We shall be able to 


send our produce away as flour. 

Mr, TUDOR. — The price of wheat 
governs the price of flour. JI have no ob- 
jection to the proposed expenditure, but 
it is possible that much of it may be useless 
after the war. An amount of 49,000,000 
bushels would provide for the consump- 


tion of Australia for nearly two years, and 


as we have droughts periodically, 1 might 
be wise to make some such provision, 


though even in the worst drought years we © 


were not greatly to the bad, the produc- 
tion of wheat in 1901-1902 being 
38,000,000 bushels, and in 1914-1915 
24,000,000 bushels. Leen 

Mr. Roverrs.—Ten million bushels are 
needed for seed. 

Mr. TUDOR.—From 10,000,000 to 
12,000,000 bushels are needed for seed, 
and 26,000,000 bushels for gristing. It 
is possible that during the: year after the 
war the freight on wheat may be 3s. @ 


bushel, declining to 2s. 6d. a bushel in — 


the next year, and to 2s. a bushel in the 
third year. JI doubt whether it would 
pay to grow wheat for export with a 
freight like that ; 
Mr. Hucures.—The price of wheat in 
London is governed by the rate of 


freight. If freight from Australia to 
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London were 3s. 
BP] 
ay wheat here. 


it would still pay to 


— Yes, if we were the 
only gtowers of wheat; but we are not. 
In 1914 the United States of America 
produced 891,000,000: bushels of wheat. 

Mr. Cdnszn. —There is a population of 
110,000,000 persons there. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Yes, and 54 bushels of 
wheat are needed for each consumer. In 
that year the United States of America 
had about 400,000,000 bushels to export. 

Mr. Ropcrers.—That country would 
not have so much wheat to export unless 
there were a carry-over. Six hundred 
million bushels are required to feed her 
own people. 

Mr, Hucues.—Each year the United 
States of America is becoming less and 
less a wheat-exporting country. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Yes, and in the _ last 

_two years we have had our biggest har- 
vests, the average being 60 per cent. over 
our previous record harvest. The posi- 
tion of the Government would have 


been easier had those harvests only 
been equal to the average of five 
years. I know what the difficulty was, 


being the Minister who had most to do 
with the matter. When we had the 
largest harvest, we had the smallest ton- 
nage for exporting it. I know what the 
Prime Minister proposes in regard to 
ship building. It would be well to see 
whether the building of ships cannot be 
accelerated to provide for the exporta- 
tion of wheat and fruit. A freight of 
2s. per bushel would be equivalent to 
nearly 4d. per lb., and it is doubtful 
ukethier we could afford to pay so high 
a freight as that. 

Mr.  HucHes.—We _ shall 


have 


6,000,000 tons of wheat, which will not 


- be worth 4d. per bushel unless we do 
export it. 

Mr. TUDOR.—There may be 
6,000,000 tons of wheat available, taking 
the 1917-18 harvest into consideration, 
but we are waking provision for the stor- 
age of only 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Ropcers.—For tthe stonage of one- 
third of a normal harvest. 

Mr. TUDOR.—For the storage, ee of 
one-third of a normal harvest, but one- 
third of the average of two years of re- 
cord harvest, which I hope will be the 
future normal harvest. I hope that the 
Bill will be carried, and that the States 
will fall into line and provide silos. The 


storage of wheat in this manner will have 
a good effect in steadying the price to con- 
sumers in drought years. That in itself 
will be a very important benefit, because 
we know that, in previous years, although 
wheat was being shipped away, but for 
the action of the Government in removing 
the duty off wheat and other provisions, 
the people would have been paying exces- 
sive prices.. I am not sure that it is right 


that, notwithstanding an abnormal price, ae 


the people i in Australia should be paying 
the present high prices, simply because a 
war is in progress on the other side of 
the world. 


Mr. Hucues.—That applies to meat and 


sugar also. 
Mr. TUDOR.—It apples not so much 


to sugar, because we do not arpa thab 
commodity. 


Mr. Hueues.—We shall have to export 


sugar, because we are producing 80,000 


tons more than we can use. 

Mr. 
year in which the export of sugar has 
been necessary. We have been a wheat- 
exporting country for years, but Australia 
has always been a sugar-importing coun- 
try. As regards wheat, meat, butter, and 
other products, it is doubtful whether the 


Government should say to the people of: 
‘‘ We will store these commodi- — 


Australia, 
ties, and ‘allow them to be eaten by mice 
and weevils, rather than supply them 
cheaply to you.’ 

Mr. Hueues.—Of course, that is not so, 

Mr. TUDOR.—It is so. On the aver- 
age, the Australian people are paying more 
for all these commodities than they should 
be asked to pay. 


“Mr. Picorr.—How do Australian. prices ° 


compare with those in the Old Country ? 


Mr..TUDOR.—I am not talking of the. 


Old Country. The people in Australia 
who produce these commodities are receiv- 
ing, in some cases, nearly 100 per cent. 
more than they were getting in pre-war 


' times, and they are charging higher prices 
to the wives and mothers of men who have 


gone from Australia to fight their battle. 


Mr. Picorr.—That does not apply to. 


wheat. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Of course it applies to 
wheat. A few years before the war the 
farmers got 2s. 6d. per bushel for their 
wheat, and the average price was from 38s. 
to 3s. 6d. per bushel for several years. Eli- 
minating the quantity required for seed, 


-and which the farmers themselves hold 


TUDOR.—That will be the first. 


 £4,000,000 by one award. 


~ sets of workers, 
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back, 


local consumption. That represents only 


, about one-sixth of the quantity produced 
last year, and it would be infinitely better 
that the Australian consumers should get 


their wheat and flour at a fair price than 


that it should be destroyed by mice and 


weevils. 
Mr. 
done ? 
Mr. TUDOR.—It can be-done. The 
Wheat: Pool can arrange to sell to the local 
consumer at the average price for the three 
years preceding the outbreak of war. 
Mr. Pigort. Who will lose by that ar- 


Austin CHuapman.—Can that be 


‘rangement a 


Mr. TUDOR.—The general public are 
paying the piper to-day. The regulation 
of prices in this, way would apply to only 
about one-sixth’ of the total production. 
I have lecked at this question from the 
Australian stand-point. I have considered 
how the farmer will be affected if high 
treights continue after the war, and I 
dale asked myself the question ‘whether 
the Wheat Pool would not be justified in 
reducing the price of wheat to the Aus- 
tralian consumer. 


‘Mr, Hucues.—That would help the 


farmer a good deal, would it not? 


Mr. TUDOR.—It would give to the 
Australian consumer an opportunity to 
get the wheat at a fair price. I have 
not the slightest doubt the Government 


supporters will quote my speech for the 
‘purpose of obtaining votes for themselves. 
‘They will not quote it in industrial cen- 
tres in which the people would benefit 


by the regulation of prices as I suggest. 
Mr. Ropncrers.—It is only fair to add 


that in one industry affected b- the war 


ricés the workers obtained an extra 

Mr. TUDOR.—No doubt there is a 
great temptation to deal with the indus- 
trial conditions when discussing this Bill. 


I might quote the words used by the, 
~ Prime Minister in his case for the refer- 
On that occasion he showed that. 


enda. 
after obtaining awards, 
were prevented from getting justice bv 
injunctions and other processes. I could 
show how newspapers in Melbourne 
evaded an award directly it was given. 
One newspaper is constantly telling the 
workers that they should obey every 


award of the Court, but immediately an 


award was given which affected it the pro- 


' prietors commenced to sack their men. 
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26,000,000 bushels is required for 


Bill. 


Mr. Hucgues:—To which paper are you 
referring ? 

Mr. TUDOR.—The Argus. This has 
been done during the last three months. 


Other newspapers have given notice to 


men who have been permanently fipeks 
by them for years. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 

Mr. TUDOR.—The honorable member 
for Wimmera went into the industrial as- 
pect, and I am only mentioning things 
which I could deal with were I to suc- 
cumb to the same temptation. I doubt 
whether the statement of the honorable 
member for Wannon is correct, that one 
set of workers has received an addition 
to its wages to the extent of £4,000,000 
as the result of an award. However; I 
have no desire to pursue this matter any 
further. I trust that as a result of the 
passing of this Bill we shall have in opera- 
tion a scheme that will assist, not only the 
farmer, but also the, Australian consumer: 
by making wheat and flour available to 
him at a “cheaper price than he pays at 
present. | 

Debate (by leave) eeneaca: until a 
later hour. 


‘UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 


‘Motion (by Mr: Hueuss) agreed to— 

That leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 
Act to amend the Unlawful Associations Act 
1916. 

Bill presented, and read a first time 


SECOND READING. 


Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 
ister) [5.30].—I move— 


That this Bill be now read a second time. 


Honorable members will recollect that 


just prior to the introduction of the 


parent Act in 1916 an organization known 
as the Industrial Workers of the World. 


had committed a series of organized 
crimes, including the lighting of fires in 
the different capital cities, the forging and 
uttering of bank notes, 
even murder’ The purpose of the original 
measure was to declare such organizations 
illegal, and provide the necessary author- 
ity to deal with them. Experience has 
shown that the law then enacted is in- 


sufficient to enable us to cope with this — 


There is 


society. 
Industrial 


the 


great menace to 
abundant evidence that 


Workers of the World are still very ac- 
tively at work in Australia, and it is 


conspiracy, and — 


necessary that steps be taken forthwith Tory 


eS 


—Onlawful. : 


to enable the Government to do so. The 


literature of this organization is still being 


widely disseminated, and instils its poison 
i e minds of thousands. The 
association is controlled by an inner 
council,\ and the members themselves 
are ignorant of those who rule them. 


Honorable members will recall the fact 
that when I introduced the — prin- 
cipal Act I outlined the history of 


~the Industtial Workers of the World both 
in Australia and in the place of their 
origin, the United States of America. A 
large proportion of the members are 
foreigners. They are the scourings of 
society; they are a curse to this and. to 
every other country, and I am very glad 
to think that the majority of them are not 
Australians. | Honorable members will 
know very well that the United States of 
America—under industrial, social, and 
even national provocation, -perhaps the 
most patient of nations—has been com- 
pelled to take drastic action. It has sent 
some 8,000 of these bearers of the torch 
of reform upon their travels, and they 
are spreading abroad the good tidings in 
the sparsely-populated désert sands where 
‘their doctrines are calculated to meet 
with the reception which they so richly 
deserve. | 


Mr. Yares.—Critchley Parker has 
joined them. 
Mr. HUGHES.—If the honorable 


member wishes a discussion on Critchley 
Parker and his antidote I am willing to 
join him in placing them on one pedestal, 
so that we can all have a hit at~them. 
Let the honorable member hurl his bombs 
at Critchley Parker, and I mine against 
his antidote. The members of the Indus- 


. trial Workers of the World are not to be 


regarded as voicing, In any sense of the 
word, the aspirations of organized labour. 
They came into being to betray organized 
labour. Originally they were “ black- 
legs” of the worst type, and that fact is 
branded on their very souls. There is no 
union in the Commonwealth in which they 
have not been a curse. They do not re- 
cognise discipline; they will not recognise 
any authority, not even of the union. 
They will have their own way, and if the 
union-does not bow the knee, everybody 
in it, including the officials, is covered 


by the infamy of their accusations. 


Fi 
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They have declared: open war against — 
society. We must take up that challenge. — 
We propose to do so. The great weapon 
of this organization is sabotage, which, — 


ee 
hes 


oS 
ai 
SP 


put plainly, is destruction, the organized 


destruction of the means whereby society — 


Ney 
A 


lives. It is war against society. Although ~ 


sabotage, in its very nature, is directed — 
against the inanimate, the operations of 


* 
oS 


fay 
f3 ; 
oS 


this organization do not stop there, but > 


wage war against human beings as well — 


iF 


as against machinery. I say nothing now 
against its poisonous and 


% 


infamous 
doctrine of ‘‘ go slow ’’—except this: Jf | 
organized labour in this country is to come — 


into its heritage, it must root this doctrine — 


out at all hazards. Turning for a moment 


to this question of sabotage, I quote — 
from Chunks of 1.W.W.’ism, published in: — 


New Zealand— 


The term “ sabotage” is used to describe all 
those tactics, save the boycott and the strike 


proper, which are used by workers. to wring . 


concessions from their employers by inflicting 
losses upon them through the stopping or slow- 


ing down of industry, turning out poor pro<— 


duct, &e. 


Emile Pouget, in his Sabotage, says— 


; 


If you are a machinist it will be easy, with” 


two cents’ worth of emery dust, or even with a - 


little sand, to clog your machine, and cause — 


loss of time and costly repairs to the boss. If 
you are a cabinetmaker, nothing will be easier 


‘than to deteriorate a piece of furniture without- 


your boss noticing it at first sight. A tailor 


does not have to think long how to spoil a suit . 
or a piece of cloth. A store clerk or salesman, | 


with a skilful stain on clothes and other | 


articles of wearing will provoke their sale ag 


damaged and imperfect. A farm hand could 


once in a while make a mistake with his hoe > — 


or scythe, or sow bad seeds in the fields, and 
so on. . 


And carried into practice : these gentle 
men spread abroad their ‘‘ gospel of good 
tidings ’’ by setting haystacks on fire, — 
sinking steamers, destroying property, ang 
threatening to destroy fm this country an — 
industry which has been coddled from the 


beginning by this very Parliament, and. 


which is one of the main expressions of 
our great White. Australia policy. et 


Ry 


This organization is going on now, and 


flourishing. 


It boasts openly that its . 
organ has a wide circulation, and that 
money is coming in freely.. It finds its 


$ 
* 
i¢ 

ap 


dupes among the unthinking. They, for — 


the most part, are no more cognisant of | 


; 


the real purpose of this organization than — 


the bulk of the community, and are not to’ 


si 


be regarded as real participants in these — 
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infamous projects. I acquit them entirely 
from those charges which I level against 
the organization as such, but there is an 
inner council of men who, designedly, are 
making war against society. | Against 
them we declare war. As to the dupes, we 
bid them, now that the truth is made 
manifest, to withdraw while there is yet 
time, from the organization and become 
‘useful citizens. 
Emile Pouget— 
In fine, we ean say of sabotage what has 
been said of all tactics and all weapons—the 
end justifies the means. It is just in obedience 
to this irresistible necessity that the carmen of 
Lyons some years ago poured cement into the 
tracks of the switches, thus preventing the cir- 
culation of the tramways manned by scabs. 


Then he goes on to say— 

Sabotage is war upon society. . 

I quote once more’ from Chunks of 
1.W.W.’tsm— 

The Industrial Workers of the World con- 
sider parliamentary action on the part of the 
workers as unnecessary, and, therefore, an ab- 
solute waste of time and energy. . The 
_ class holding economic power can disregard all 
laws. 

“If that is not a challenge, what is ?— 

Tlence, whatever law may be written on the 
statute-book, no matter who guided the pen, 
Socialists or otherwise, the class holding econo- 
mic power can laugh it to scorn. Yea, though 
a vast army of police and military stand ready 
_ to enforce the law, the class possessing econo- 
mic power holds even them hard and fast, and 
can starve them into subjection. The ballot- 
box is useless in the fight for freedom. Every- 
thing depends on organized might and the de- 
termination to assert it. 

What is this but anarchy stalking naked 
and unashamed through the land? Is 
there any man in this chamber, represent- 
ing the people, who can defend it for one 
moment? He may have ideas that some 
persons have been treated unjustly in a 
trial, but is any man here ready to say 
that this doctrine itself is not destructive 
of the very principles of, not only 
Liberty and Democracy, upon which we 
stand as a Parliament and a country, 
but of Socialism also? There is not 
one principle around which a free people 
can entwine itself, and on which it can 
stand permanently, that is not menaced 
by this organization. Here is a publica- 
tion printed by the Industrial Workers 
of the World, in Sydney, and entitled, 
Industrial Efficiency and tts Antidote. J 
ask honorable members to note these 
words. Industrial efficiency is the means 
Mr. Hughes. 


I quote again from 
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whereby alone we can save this country, . 


but these gentlemen boast that they pro- 
vide an antidote for it. Is there any one 
who will stand up for this antidote? If 
there is, let us see him. What is the 
antidote ? . 

The antidote to industrial efficiency is an 
immediate agitation for a shorter work’ day, 
combined with the intelligent adoption of “ ca’ 
canny ” and other methods of sabotage on the 
job. Scientific management must be met by 
scientific sabotage. ) 
What do the people of the country say 
to that assertion? . After the electors of 
Australia have declared in a constitu- 
tional manner that they will be governed 
in a certain way, and have approved of a 
national policy, compatible at once with 
Democracy and our present circumstances, 
is 1t to be contended for a moment that 
a band of irresponsible and desperate 
men can threaten and dictate to the 
nation, defeat the ends of justice, flout 
the will of the majority of the people, 
and ruin the whole fabric of organized 
society? No. I venture to say that if 
organized labour were polled to-morrow—I 
say nothing of the country—it would vote 
for any measure that would wipe out this 
infamous organization. 

I turn now to the Bill. It proposes to 
clothe the Government with certain 
powers, Section 3 of the principal Act 
is as follows :— : 

The following are hereby declared to be un- 
lawful associations, namely— ~ 

(a) the association known as the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World; and 

(6b) any association which, by its constitu- 
tion or propaganda, advocates or en- 
courages, or incites or instigates to, 


the taking or endangering of human ~ 


life or the destruction or injury of 
property. ain 
It is proposed to amend that section by 
clause 2 of the Bill, by adding this sub- 
section— 
(c) any association which the Governor- 
General, by notice published’ in the 
Gazette, declares to be, in his 
opinion, an unlawful association 
within the meaning of the last pre- 
ceding paragraph. 
That is to say, any association which, by 
its constitution or propaganda, advocates 
or encourages or incites to or instigates 
the taking or endangering of human life 
or the destruction or injury of property 
bechiee vpso facto an unlawful associa- 
ion. 


The Bill provides that: whoever becomes 


‘a member of an unlawful association, or 
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after \the expiration of one month from 
the commencement, of this Bill continues 
to be a member of an unlawful associa- 
tion, shall be guilty of an offence, and be 
liable to imprisonment for six months. 

Section\ 6 
amended—- 

(a) by omitting the words “not being a 

natural-born British’ subject born in 
Australia ”; and 
(b) by omitting the words “either of the 
last two preceding sections,’ and in- 
serting\ in their stead the words “any 
one of the last three preceding sec- 
tions, and who fails to satisfy the 
Attorney-General that he is a natural- 
born British subject born in Australia.” 
In section 6 it is provided that any per- 
son not being.a natural-born British sub- 
ject born in Australia, who is convicted 
of an offence under sections 4 and 5; shall 
be liable, in addition to ithe punishment 
imposed upon him for the offence, to be 
deported from#the Commonwealth. The 
Bill is intended to extend this provision 
to cover the further offences provided for 
in the measure. It is not proposed to 
deport Australian born. 

Mr. Tupor. — The Bill will give you 
power to deport them. 

Mr. HUGHES.—Not Australian born. 
If there is any doubt upon the matter I 
will make it quite clear when we are in 
Committee. The only amendment made 
by the Bill of the Act is that the person 
accused must satisfy the Attorney-General 
that he is a natural-born British subject, 
born in Australia. It is merely putting 
the onus on him to prove that he has been 
born in Australia—which he ought to be 
able to do easily enough. I do not 
think that there can be any reasonable 
objection taken to that provision. 

The Bill makes it an offence against 
the Act to contribute money or goods to 
an unlawful association, or to receive or 
solicit, subscriptions or contributions 
either in money or goods for an unlawful 
association. One of the means by which 
this disinterested band of reformers pro- 
ceed on their way is by instituting raffles 
for the relief of those patriotic persons 
who were imprisoned for endeavouring 
to set Sydney in flames. They organize 
a raffle, and, by representations to the 
State Attorney-General, obtain permis- 
sion to do so, probably on the ground that 
the proceeds are to be devoted to the re- 
lief of the wives and families of these 
men. They tell the public, in whose in- 

terest, of course, they are sleepless in 


of the principal Act is 


their efforts, that they propose to give 
them a perfectly good piano, worth £88 
or thereabouts, for 1s. And then they 
conspire with one another to buy a per-| 
fectly useless piano, fake it up, and un- 
load it on the poor unfortunate who 
draws the winning ticket. Of such is 
the kingdom of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. Unfortunately for them, this 
scheme went agley, owing to the fact that 
the gentleman who drew the winning 
ticket said he would rather have the 
money. ‘There are now “wigs on the 
green,’’ I understand, as the money, I 
assume, has gone the way of all moneys 
in such circumstances, and_ there 
are very few tunes to be got out of the 
piano. J would be the last man in the 
world to deport the perpetrator of an 
amusing swindle of that kind. Anybody 
who goes in for raffles must expect to be 
raffled. I put forward this illustration 


only to show that these regenerators of « 
‘mankind are just’ common cheats, and 


descend even to the depth of cheatin 
each other. | 
Under the Bill power is given to 
prevent the circulation of any _ book, 
periodical, pamphlet, handbill, poster, or 
newspaper issued by or on behalf or in. 
the interests of any unlawful association, 


and to seize all funds belonging to any un- 


lawful association. It makes it an 
offence to print or publish any of its 
literature, and there is power to search 
the premises of any person suspected of 
having such literature. It is laid down, 
further, that— 

_ After the expiration of one month from the 
commencement of this section, no member of 
an unlawful association shall be eligible to be, 
or continue to be, a member of the Public Ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth, or to hold any office 
or employment, permanent or temporary, under 
the Commonwealth or any authority of the 

Commonwealth. 
We are quite sure that, in this example 
we are setting, the States will follow us. 
At all events, it shall not be said that the 
public authorities of the Commonwealth 
are harboring the members of such 
organizations. 


Much more could be said on this sub- 
ject, but I think I have put forward suffi- 
cient to justify the acceptance of the Bill 
by the House. I am not going to apolo- 
gize for its introduction. This country 
is at) war, and it is absolutely vital to the 
interests of; the country that we should 
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produce as much as possible, that we 
should provide employment for as many 
‘people as possible, that we should become 
economically as efficient as_ possible. 
. This association stands in the way of that 
policy—a policy which the people have 
approved by the most emphatic, clear, and 
unmistakable verdict ever delivered in 
‘Australia. It is in pursuance of the in- 
structions received on the day when the 
people declared their will that I intro- 
duce this measure. This policy is part 
of the war policy of the Government. 
This organization cannot be suffered to 
exist, and we do not propose to allow it 
if by any means at our disposal we can 
prevent it. It is a distinct reflection 
upon society that there exists to-day an 
organization whose avowed object is the 
destruction of the very basis upon which 
society exists. In self-preservation we 
must act. The Government proposes to 
act, and in this way. 


Mr. Boyrpv.—Under this Bill a member 
of such an organization cannot enter or 
remain a member of the Publie Service. 
Do the Government intend to permit such 
a man to be a member of Parliament ? 


Mr. HUGHES.—Does the honorable 
member say that there.is a member of 
Parliament who does belong to such an 


 . organization? 


Mr. Boyp.—No. 


Mr. Tupor.—During the election cam- 


paign it was said from every platform 
that every member of the Labour party 
belonged to the Industrial Workers of the 
World. . 
Mr. HUGHES.—I did not say so. 
Mr. Tupor.—The right honorable gen- 
tleman did. 
_. Mr. BraxeLey.—Then the Prime Minis- 
ter was the only member of his party who 
did not say so. 


Mr: HUGHES.—I said nothing of the 
sort. If the Leader of the Opposition 
wishes to know what I did say, let me tell 
him that I said over and over again that 
those who had captured the organizations 
-of Labour, politically and. industrially, 
were largely of the type which recruited 
the ranks of the Industrial Workers of 
the World organization. I said that they 
were those who had not built up the 
Labour organization, but whose ewery 
effort and present purpose was to 


experience \ as 


destroy it. I say so now. The proof 
that organized labour outside agrees with 


me is that in every great Labour con- - 


stituency throughout the country the 
votes recorded for those who were stand-. 
ing on the Official Labour ticket came so 
near zero that» within a very little time 
there would ‘not have been a. sufficient 
number of honorable members opposite 
even to object to the passing of a formal 
motion. | Nea 

Mr. Tupor.—That is incorrect. My 
majority was as big as ever it was, and I 
was the Leader of the Labour party. 

Mr. HUGHES.—That is quite true. I 
do not wish to say anything which will 
ruffle the honorable gentleman, but I 
would remind him that he was elected 
leader of that party because he least re 
presented it. . 

Mr. Tupor.—Rubbish! | 

Mr. HUGHES.—Had the men outside. 
been of the same calibre as the honorable 
member he would have swept the country. 
It is because they were not that he has so 
few behind him. The honorable member 
knows that. He knows tnat he had to 
contend against impossible eonditions im- 
posed upon him by organizations outside, 
who, in their turn, were dominated or 
influenced by men of the type that con- 
trol - the 
World. 


Several honorable members interjecting, 


Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER.—TIf honor- - 


able members will not observe order, I’ 


shall have to take some other means of 
securing it. JI ask the Leader of the 
Opposition to assist me. 

Mr. Tupor.—On a point of order, sir,' 
I ask whether you intended your remark 
as a reflection upon me. 
best at all times to.maintain order in this 
House. | : 

Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER.—1I did not 
intend any personal reflection upon the 
honorable member. I merely desired that. 
he should ask members of his party to 
obey the Chair. , 

Mr. Tupor.—I always do that. 
~ Mr. HUGHES.—I have had as much 
any man of what 
“1.-W.-Wism.” means in unions. For 


years I sat in the same organisation and 
.on the same platform as a gentleman who 


is a member of the Industrial Workers of. 


the World. He was the president and IT — 
was the secretary of the union in question. 


Consequently I know these things and 


Industrial Workers of the - 


I have done my . 


, 7 . 
a 


ay 


were\ probably 5,000 members 


_ proportionate to their numbers. 


/ . H . \ 
Public Service 


thei - import to unionism. While there 
in the 
branch of the industrial organization 
to which I refer, probably not more 
than twenty-five belonged to the In- 
dustrial | Workers of the World. But 
they rolled up to every meeting, 
and their influence was wholly dis- 
As every 
one knows,\that is true of nine unions out 
of ten. If the members of the unions 
would only take their courage in their 
hands and bundle these blighters out, it 
would be a good day for Australia.. 

As for showing what the Industrial 
Workers of the World think of the Official 
Labour movement, perhaps I may read 
this illuminating paragraph— 

I was at the Labour Conference, and I think 
that the Committee elected will give consider- 
able assistance in throwing the light of pub- 
licity on the affairs that have occurred. 

Then the writer goes on to say— 
All the Sinn Fein prisoners were released 


the other day in Ireland. It was a great day 
in Dublin. 


Mr. Tupor.—To what conference was 
the writer referring ? 


Mr. HUGHES.—To the Syne con- 


ference, held on the 24th June—quite a 


recent ete: 


Tom Barker. 


The quotation is from Mr. 
This gentleman, it ap- 


_ pears, is pleased with the conference, and 


speaks of the committee as being of the 
right sort. No doubt, the country will 
take a note of it. The committee of the 
Labour Conference, he says, is of the right 


- sort, and will give them great help. He 


says, too, that the Sinn Feiners had a 


great day in Dublin recently. No doubt 


the whole community will take note of 


both of these matters, and of the actions 


of the committee which was elected and 


~ which is representing the great Labour 


movement in New South Wales to-day. 

I do not propose to go further into any 
of these domestic affairs. I am satisfied 
that this measure is necessary. I com- 
mend it to the House, and invite honor- 
able members to pass it, without delay- 

Debate (on EptiOn by Mr. Tupor) ad- 
journed, 


-PUBLIC SERVICE BILL. 
Motion (by Mr. Huaues) agreed to— 


That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
an Act to tid the Commonwealth Public 
Service Act 1902-16. 


Bill presented, and read a first time. 
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‘four clauses. 


Seconp READING. 


Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 
ister and Attorney-General) [6.7].—L 
move— ; 

That this Bill be now read a second time. 


This measure is one to amend the Pub- | 
lic Service Act for the purpose of giving 
effect to the policy of the Government for 
preference in the public employment to 
returned soldiers. It is a simple Bill of © 


that any person who has served with satis- 
factory record in any 
Force raised under the provisions of the 
Defence Act 1903-15, and whose age at — 
his last birthday previous to appointment 
was not more than fifty years, may be 
appointed to the Clerical Division upon 
passing the prescribed examination. 
What ‘the Bill does is to open the door 
of the Public Service to every returned 


soldier who chooses to present himself for. 


the Public Service examination and is 
able to pass it. 


Expeditionary 


WA 
A 


The second clause provinaede e 


7 


T do not think there is* 


any man who would take exception to ~ 


this measure, which is sound in_ prin- 
ciple, and necessary in practice. Such ~ 
returned soldiers do not become mem-_ 


bers of the Public Service tpso facto; 


the door is merely opened, and if they 


can pass the examination they may be 


given employment up to the age of fifty 
years. 


period of temporary employment which 
has already been the subject of much 
criticism. At present, the Act imposes a, 
limitation of six months, , 
extended to nine months 
cumstances ; 


Clause 3 deals with temporary | 
employment and that limitation of the | 


which may be. 
in certain cir- — 
and, naturally, if that limi- — 


tation is continued, the policy of the Go- 


vernment in regard to the employment of 
returned soldiers will be rendered futile. ’ 
If a soldier is to have merely six months’ 
employment and then be turned adrift, i 
venture to say it would be regarded as a 


very unsatisfactory way of carrying coe 


%y 


the solemn pledge given to the people at ~ 


the election. 


It is, therefore, proposed. 


to amend the law so far as eae : 


soldiers are concerned, 


so that one ap- . 


pointed under this clause may be em- : 


ployed for an indefinite period. Section ~ 


70 of the principal Act is amended to. 
deal with another point, and provides — 


_that those who have entered into an agree- 


ment with the Minister for Defence’ to 
serve. as munition ee within or 


without Australia will have the same — 
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all. : 


right of leave of absence extended to them 
as is extended to members of the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force. In short, this 
Bill is to give effect to the policy of the 
Government in regard to. returned 
soldiers, and does not in any way attempt 
to deal with the Public Service Act in 
any other direction. The question of how 
far we ought to amend the Act in other 
respects must remain for future con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Sameson.—Will soldiers who 
occupy temporary positions get any classi- 
fication ? 

Mr. HUGHES.—AIll the Bill does is 
to wipe out that limitation of the period 
of employment imposed by the present 
Act. It does not give a soldier a per- 
‘manent appointment in the sense that he 
will become a permanent public servant 
when he passes the prescribed examina- 
tion; it merely provides that when a 
period of six months has elapsed he does 
not necessarily have to leave. Suppose 
a job lasts eighteen months, a man will 
continue to be employed, and not be 
ealled upon to retire at the end of six 
months. 

Debate (on motion by Mr. Tupor) ad- 
journed. 


WHEAT STORAGE BILL. 
Sreconp REapIne. 
“Debate resumed (vide page 230). 
Mr. PALMER (Echuca) [6.14|].—I 


desire, in the first place, to congratulate 
the Government on the introduction of 
this Bill. It is primarily a war measure, 
but it is one which will have very im- 
portant results so far as the production 
of wheat is concerned after the war period 
is passed. I regard it as a step to the 
establishment of a system which has been 
conducive to production in Canada, the 
United States of America, and elsewhere; 
and it will, I think, be the means of 
fostering and encouraging a still greater 
increase in Australia. For that reason I 
welcome the introduction of the measure. 

As stated by the Prime Minister, we 
have been visited by a mysterious plague 
in the shape of mice. Our friend the 
weevil we always have with us, and the 
storage of wheat in silos, as against the 
system of storage in bags, commends itself 
as a precaution against the ravages of 
_ both pests. The fact that, under the silo 

system, the wheat has to come in open 


enables every one to know exactly what the 
quality is. If the wheat is damp—and 
that is the only condition which produces 
weevils—or if it is bagged before it is pro- 
perly ripe, it is‘always subject to attack, 
whereas, if it be dry, it is immune, and 
can be retained with perfect safety for a 
very lengthy period. I speak as one who 
has handled very large quantities, and I 
know that wheat in bags which is tho- 
roughly dry is not subject to the pest. 
Under the circumstances, I regard the 
proposed system as a means of enormous 
saving to the country. 


I wish to say a word in reference to 
what I regard as very improper conduct 
on the part of a member of this House 
who wears the King’s uniform. I 
do not know whether it is a fair 
thing that members should wear the 
uniform and remain here month after 
month. When an _ honorable member 
occupying that dual position, and, as a 
matter of fact, drawing two salaries, ven- 
tures to intrude into a discussion of this- 
sort, and, in doing so, shows that he has 
sympathy with those who have been the 
means of causing enormous loss to the 
wheat-producers of the country, it is time 
for the Government to consider the posi- 
tion. When a man wears the King’s uni- 
form, he should be sent abroad as a 
soldier, and not allowed to speak here in 
encouragement of those who cause damage 
to the King’s property, and loss to the 
producers of this land. 


The Prime Minister was good enough to — 
tell us that the proposed scheme provides 
only for a portion of the wheat which will 
be produced. That is so; but, in my © 
opinion, the bulk handling of one-third of 
the wheat will soon create such a senti- 
ment in favour of the system that, if the 
war continues, it will be a very short time 
indeed before our operations in this re- 
‘gard dre enlarged so as to embrace the 
whole of our wheat. However, that is not 
proposed at the present time, and the 
Prime Minister was not quite clear as to 
what was to be done in regard to the wheat 
which cannot) be accommodated in the 
contemplated silos. There is more than 
one way of helping in the matter. We 
certainly require much more shipping in 
order to take away our produce, and.I 
think it would materially help if the Go- 
vernment would take cognizance of the 
fact that very considerable freightage is 
coming into our ports that is absolutely 


"kind. 
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useless from the point of view of our ex- 
port trade. I refer to the large quantities 
of benzine, which, if it does not come from 
an enemy country, certainly comes through 
the agency of the Dutch from the portion 
of the Pacific islands where there are no 
fewer than thirty-two German vessels in- 
terned. It is sold here under the name of 
Shell benzine. It is, therefore, something 
of a menace to us in the Indian Ocean, 
and trade, for that reason, should be Pre- 
vented. If those ships were not allowed 
to trade with us during the continuance 
of the war, we should be able to deal more 
largely with those in alliance with our- 
selves. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs. — How much ben-. 


zine comes from that part of the world? 

Mr. PALMER.—Something like 50,000 
tons a year. We should encourage 
trade with the United States of America, 
both because that country is now 
in alliance with Great Britain and 
because the oil which it sends to us is 
brought in vessels suitable for the carry- 
ing of grain and other produce which we 
export. 

Mr. J. H. Carrs.—The oil that comes 
from America is carried in specially con- 
structed tank vessels. 

Mr. PALMER.—No. The oil that is 
sent here from America comes in cases. 

Mr. J. H. Carrs. — Nothing of the 


Mr. PALMER.—The honorable meim- 
ber might have the courtesy to’ word his 
- contradiction in more parliamentary lan- 
guage. What I say is correct. We 
should encourage importation from the 
United States of America, to bring its 
shipping into our ports. As the Bill 
deals with the handling of grain, any 
suggestion for. in-reasing the shipping 
tonnage available for export should re- 
ceive the serious consideration of the Go- 
vernment. Great Britain is prepared to 
accept oil brought in tank steamers be- 
cause of her great need of it, but our 
concern is not so much the getting of oil 
as the encouragement of trade with an 
allied country, and the bringing of ships 
to our ports in which our products can 
be exported. The Bill provides for the 
establishment of a Commission in addi- 
tion to the existing Wheat Board, and 
therefore for the creation of another staff 
of officers. These continual increases of 
officials are greatly increasing the expen- 
diture on the Public Service, and the 


people are beginning to take note of the. 
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fact. I suggest that the proposed Com- 
mission should, in addition to the func- 
tions provided for by the Bill, exercise 
also those which have been performed 
by the Wheat Board, or that the over- 
manned public services of the country 
should be called upon to supply officers 
for a new Department such as that now 
contemplated. 

Mr. Poynton.—Do you think that we 
can ship wheat in bulk round Cape Horn 
on 1a voyage that sometimes occupies six 
or seven months? 

Mr. PALMER. — I should say so, 
though the subject is not one on which 
I am prepared to make an authoritative 
statement. As wheat is carried in bulk 
from America, why should it not be car- 
ried in bulk from Australia? 

Mr. Poynron.—A steamer takes only 
seven days to go from America to 
Europe, as against more than that num- 
ber of weeks to go from Australia to 
Europe. 

Mr. PALMER.—But in any case the 
wheat is not likely to deteriorate. 

Mr. Poynron.—There is) risk of the 
wheat swelling on a long voyage. 

ifr, PALMER. — I have not known 
wheat to swell, unless moisture has got 
into it, and ships constructed to carry 
wheat in bulk would provide against 
that. The step which the Government 
is determined to take commends itself to 
my judgment from the point of view of 
present necessity ag well as from that of 
utility after the war, 


Sitting suspended from 6.80 to 7.45 p.m. 


Mr. YATES (Adelaide) [7.45].—I have 
no desire to delay the passage of this Bill, 
because, as the House and the country 
know, it. is not the purpose of the party 
I represent to burke legislation, or to ham- ~ 
per the Government in carrying out their 
avowed policy of winning the war. ‘This, 
presumably, is a war measure, and from 
my point of /view it should be a utility 
measure for the benefit of the country for 
all time. I cannot understand why the 
Government should provide facilities for 
the best: utilization of the country’s pro- 
ducts, and then when a bountiful harvest 


has given us wealth in abundance, we 


should allow the products to be destroyed 
by the ravages of any vermin or pest. — 
Very properly. the Leader of the Opposi- _ 
tion has drawn attention to the fact that, 

though the country produces in abun- 
dance, the local consumer is unable to 


; 
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enjoy the bounties of nature because the 
produce cannot be sent overseas, yet it 1s 
- allowed to be destroyed. I regard the pro- 
posal to erect silos for the storage of our 
wheat carry-overasan excellent one. There 
seems to be a diversity of opinion as to the 
value of the bulk-handling system, and it 
looks as if some Governments are likely 
tio lose their heads over the question. If 
the debate this afternoon is an indication 
of the state of mind of those individuals 
who have so recently come together in one 
party, the happy family created on the 5th 
May is likely to break up on this matter. 
From the manner in which the debate was 
nearly allowed to lapse, one might infer 
that this was either a stop-gap measure, 
or one prepared in order to give the 
representatives of country constituencies 
an opportunity to make speeches with 
which to tickle the ears of their electors. 
I, however, do not regard the measure in 
that light. To my mind, the proposal 
in the Bill represents a good policy, and 
if we utilize to the fullest extent’ those 
powers which society should be able to 
exercise in its own interest we shall not 
stop at the siloing of wheat, but will take 
steps to ensure that the brigands of com- 
merce are not allowed to juggle with our 
products as they are doing, even to the 
extent of dumping the surplus at sea in 
order to make a market. The rigging of 
markets has ever been one of the chief 
characteristics of the commercial com- 
munity. 

When the Government. introduced this 
Bill as a war measure necessary in the in- 
terests of the country, and when honorable 
members opposite knew that the party on 
this side of the House would not meet such 
a proposal with factious opposition, the in- 
troduction of industrial matters by the 
honorable member for Wimmera comes 
with very bad grace. King Charles’ head 
has to be dragged into this debate even in 
a House that has subordinated everything 
to a war policy. The statement made by 
the honorable member for Wimmera in re- 
ference to the walking delegate was not 
correct. I say God speed the walking defe- 
gate. He has done more for the working 
man than any other man in the com- 
munity. By putting a little spirit into 
the Australian workman he made our sol- 
' diers what they are,-and has made them 
realize that| while they are -soldiers they 
are still citizens of Australia. The 
walking delecate has brought about in- 
dustrial conditions in Australia which 

Mr. Yates. 


f | : » J 
members on the Government side are only © 


_too proud to refer to when they are speak- 


ing on the recruiting platform. The hon- 
orable member for Balaclava referred to 
Australia as one of the greatest, democ- 
racies in the world. Who made it so? 


That boast is possible only because of the — 


work of the walking delegate. There are 
walking delegates on the Government side 
—men who first entered public life 
through being walking delegates for the 
much abused Australian Workers Union. 
I suppose these references arose out of the 
discontent of honorable members opposite 
in regard to the amount paid to the men 
who lumped their wheat. It was left to 
the honorable member for Eden-Monaro, 
when a Minister of a former Government, 


_to make his name immortal by reducing 


the loads which the lumpers were supposed 


to carry. The employers did not mind 
filling a wool bale with wheat and ordering 
men to lump it. Again I say, God speed 


the walking delegate, because such hard- — 


ships will never be allowed while he is on 
the spot. The honorable’ member for 
Hindmarsh is one of the men indicted by 
these charges against the walking dele- 


gates, because he was president of the Port. 4 


Adelaide Working Men’s Association, 

which comprises the men who do all the 

wheat lumping at that port. . 
Mr. ArcaorBpaLD.—What about it? 


Mr. YATES.—Is not the honorable 


member man enough to stand up in de- 


fence of walking delegates when they are 
impugned by men on his side of the 
House? I remind the honorable member 
that’ Jock Mason, at one time his good 
friend, was the walking delegate or vigil- 


ance officer of the Port Adelaide Working. 


Men’s Association, and the work he did. | 


in that capacity is a lasting monument to 
his credit. Good luck to the farmer! May 
he get all he can for his honest, hard toil; 
but, as I remarked once before in this 
Flouse, never does the working man get 


out of the farmer or the capitalistic com- _ 


munity one penny more than he has 


honestly earned. He never gets anything 
for nothing from any section of the com- 
munity. 
King William-street, Adelaide—men who 
farm the farmers—who get a great deal 


out, of the community for nothing. Not 


only do they bleed the farmer in normal 
times. but in days of stress, when he has 
monetary obligations to meet, they suck 
the very life blood out of him. Therefore 


' 


~I welcome the proposal to introduce silos 


é 


But I can point out men in ~~ 


" ap 
a 


“ 


— 
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as a means of protecting the farmer, not view I intend to quote the utterance of — 
from the walking delegate, and not from the honorable member for Grey at Port 
the men who earn 16s. per day, but from Pirie. He said— is 
men who make millions out of the farmers’ - Since the Wheat Pool had come into exist- _ 
labour. ‘The rise of the late John Darling ence the farmers had received: £41,121,000, or — 
as a wheat speculator is well within my 120 per cent., more than they ever received in he 
recollection, and I am not an old man; it *7Y Cortesponding period. — ys ae 
does not date back twenty years, or at That does not. look as if the | walking _ 
most it is .only thirty years ago delegate has killed the industry.. I do — 
since it commenced. When that gentle- not object to the farmers receiving 120 
man died eighteen months or two Per cent. more than they have ever ber 
‘years ago he was worth £1,750,000. Tell fore received in any corresponding period! © 
me of a wharf labourer whose conditions 1+ is their right—it is their due. But T 

have been improved by the “‘ walking put: the - statement which I have quoted 

delegate,’’ who has died worth £150, 2g@inst that of the honorable member for — 
ged ene ENG best itips ao: lumping Wimmera, who affirms that whilst: siloing 


wheat! I wish now to quote from a UF wheat we must keep our eye upon the 
speech by the honorable member for Walking delegate. | 
Grey, who is now a farmer himself. — I Mr. SAMPSON. — Nearly all the men ~ 
mean that he is a farmer when somebody ¢alled out on strike were good unionists. | 
else does the tilling of the soil and har= Mr. YATES. — I was an executive 


vests and bags the crop. All the time officer of the renowned United Labourers 
he is-drawing ‘two salaries, one for being Union in South Australia, and I know of — 
a member of Parliament: and another for what I am speaking. I know that when 
controlling somebody else’s industry upon we desired to avert a strike on the part 
the land. . When he made his opening of the men who were employed in Rundle- | 
speech at Port Pirie he had the bloom of street rolling hot asphalt in a temperature _ 
the Treasurership fresh upon him, and he of T10 deg. in the shade, we had no con= 
talked authoritatively about the storage’ tro] over them whatever. They had de- — 
of wheat and the establishment of the termined that. the conditions of their em- Se 
Wheat; Pool. I have no objection to hon- ployment. did not suit them. They are 
orable members on the other side doing quite capable of deciding what is their 
the best that they can for those whom due, and have a knowledge of economic 
they represent, but they must notgrowl ¢onditions quite equal to that of any 
when I dé the best that’ T eam for the union official or officer. To-d ay men 
organization that, I represent. I have are not such fools as to come out on 
often remarked that when the working strike at the bidding of one or two indi- 
man in Adelaide gets a holiday he gener- viduals. In his speech at Port Pirie the 
ally takes his wife and the three or four }onorable member for ‘Grey went on to | 
children, who are hanging to her skirts, .pow how the farmers had been further 
for a trip to the residential centre of fa oured. When I see these favours. 
Hindmarsh, namely, the Semaphore. peing distributed to a section of the com-— 
The honorable member for Hindmarsh munity, I naturally resent reference to . 
knows the beach there quite well. He the section which T represent) in the offen- — 
knows that one can ‘catch cockles and <7, terms employed by the honorable — 


“‘sprats there. member for Witimera. The honorable - 

Mr. Boyp. — The honorable member member for Grey stated that— Le 
bined pe Meare Bavine <2 very Bs For a considerable time there had been an — 
holiday. endeavour to induce the Government to abolish — 


Mr. YATES, — I am doing quite as the duty on cornsacks; but as the question of _ 


: | : eyes | Tariff revision could not be opened up for in-. 
pales ae se as isthe honorable ternational reasons, the Government had de- ~- 


,  ¢ided to pay the duty on the cornsacks, and — 
Mr. Boyp.—The honorable member is thus rélieve the farmers of the unfair penalty, By 
a long time making a start. He-has had They had received 120 per cent, more for — 
about seven months of it now. their crop than they had ever received in — 
Mr, YATES.—I will hit the honorable any corresponding period, and they were ~ 
member quite as hard as I did the repre- also to be relieved of the duty on corn- © 
sentative of the Ned Kelly country. I sacks. It cannot be said, therefore, that — 
wish now to instance what has been done the interests of the farmer are not being — 
for the farmers, and with this object in safeguarded: 


tiated 


pes 


are not there. 
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Mr. Sampson.—He is paying more for 


his sacks to-day than he ever did before. 


Mr. YATES. — Then it needs the 
‘walking delegate’’ to go into Sussex- 


‘street, and see what is the matter with 


the corn exchange. I say that it 1s all 
a question of the man who farms the 
farmer. One does not find the cornsacks 
exchange and the manures ring in the 
Trades Hall. These organizations do not 
hold their meetings there. Their offices 
To find those offices one 
has to go amongst the sections which 
neither toil nor spin, but which always 


~ collect. 


In my opinion it is a wise step 


i on the part of the Commonwealth to 


» goes 


undertake the siloing of wheat. I hope 
that the Government, will be powerful 
enough to break down any acrimonious 
dissension that may arise as to the best 
method of shipping our wheat. “I quite 
recognise that the matter of dealing with 
our crops in the present, abnormal condi- 
tions is a big one. When freights fail, 
private enterprise is unable to control the 
business which has made its members 
rich. Eut for the Commonwealth step- 
ping in and pooling the wheat, chaos 
would have resulted. They howled at this 
Socialistic venture, yet now every industry 
of any proportions is coming cap in hand 
to the Commonwealth Government to ask 
them to establish pools. Very soon the 
apples of the honorable member for 
Bass at Beauty Point will have to come 
under a pool, or his apples will rot, 
though he would rather let them rot than 


. feed his own kind, as the Leader of the 


Opposition suggested, in regard to wheat, 
was the attitude of some people. It is 
the attitude of commercial brigands with 
no bowels of compassion, as Mr. King- 


' ston once put it, men in whom the milk 
of human kindness has dried up. 


I am 
in accord with the suggestion that silos 


_ should be erected, and I compliment the 
Government, notwithstanding the flotsam 
and jetsam of which the Ministry is com- 


posed, on the action they have taken. 
Here I desire to digress for ia few 


~ moments, and J hope that I will be per- 


mitted to reply to a matter which was 
brought up in this debate by the honor- 
able member for Echuca. As far as he 


Mr. Fintayson.—That is not very far. 
Mr. YATES.—No, it is not. I know 


| that his bnain capacity is in keeping with 
_. his insignificant stature. | 


Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 


Mr. YATES.—I wish to refer to the 
remarks of the honorable member in re- 
ference to my having been in khaki for 
a long time, and to my receiving double 
pay as a parliamentarian and as a sol- 
dier. Of all the soldiers who have gone 
from this House, I draw the least pay 
as a soldier. No word has been said 
against honorable members of this Par- 
liament who have gone away, not as sol- 
diers, but as transport officers. I am 
prepared to sacrifice the pay I receive as 
a soldier so long as the rule applies all 
round. Then in regard to the remarks 
of the honorable member for Echuca and 
the honorable member for Henty to the 
effect that' I have been in khaki for seven 
months, I may say that the statement is 
correct, but I point out that two months 
of that period have been devoted to re- 
cruiting efforts. An honorable member 
has referred to the case of the honorable 
member for Robertson, but I do not wish 
to say anything about him. Honorable 
members opposite will wake up to the 
fact presently that they have on their 
own side a bigger malingerer. 


Mr. Boyp.—Then you admit that you 
are a malingerer. 
Mr. YATES.—That was the inference 


from the words of the honorable member, 
though he may not have known ‘it. 


Mr. Boyvp.—I did not say you were a 
malingerer. 


Mr. YATES.—That was the inference 
from the honorable member’s words. I 
wrote a letter to the Minister for Defence 
in reference to the matter,.but the cen- 
sorship was so strict that I could not get 
it published. I do not propose to quote 
the letter now. JI shall merely refer to 
one or two sentences in it. I enlisted 
without any reservation, and no soldier 
has had less leave than I have had for 
personal convenience. Subsequently I 
applied to be transferred to the artil- 
lery, to which I am now attached, and 
there is nothing to prevent the Defence 
Department shipping me as soon as they 
like. That letter was written to the Min- 
ister on the 25th April, and if there is 
any complaint about my being in Mari- 
byrnong when I could, perhaps, be doing 
better duty elsewhere, I invite the Go- 
vernment to indict the Minister for De- 
fence upon the way in which he is 
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managing his Department. I know that 
we are dealing with a matter concerning 
wheat storage, but what I am speaking 
to now is something that has come from 
the rats that eat the wheat; other- 
wise I would not have mentioned it. ‘I 
am not ashamed of the position that I 
occupy. In this House, prior to the re- 
ferendum, I said, in reply to the honor- 
able member for Grampians, that I was 
a Socialist, and did not believe in relying 
on some one else to do work for me. IL 
said that, if there was to be a fight on my 
behalf, I would do my share of. fighting 
myself, and I enlisted next morning. I 
now invite some of the single honorable 
members opposite to do the same. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! I have per- 
mitted: the honorable member to digress 
for a moment or twa, but I am afraid he 
is going far beyond what the House would 
desire me to allow him to do. I permitted 
him to make what I regarded as a per- 
sonal explanation. 


Mr. YATES.—I am grateful to you, 
Mr. Speaker, for the permission that I 
was given, and for being allowed to go as 
far as I have gone. I think that I have 
fairly well trounced the little man on the 
other side—I should say the honorable 
member for Echuca. Later on there will 
be an opportunity to deal with him in 
connexion with some other matters. De- 
bate in this Chamber has come to a very 
low ebb when an honorable member, in 
order to back up the Government, has to 
descend to personalities in a debate on a 
matter of national concern. No honorable 
member of the Opposition would descend 
to such low tactics. I feel positive that 


this Bill is a stop-gap. When _ honor- 
able members go to their constitu- 
encies and talk of the benefits of 


siloing or bulk handling, I hope they will 
.refrain from talking of any matter that 
has no relation to the crisis threatening 
the nation at the present moment. Other- 


wise they will show themselves pocket 


patriots rather than Nationalists. 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER (Wakefield) 
[8.12].—I wish to say a few words about 
the Bill. I do not wish to obstruct its 
passage by dealing with matters other than 
those vital to it. I must take exception 
to the uniformity and rigidity of those 
of its provisions which the Prime Min- 
ister regards as vital, but, at the 
same time, I assure the Leader of the 
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Government that I am intensely anxious © 
to see that proper provision is made | 
for the safety of the wheat in Aus- 
tralia, more particularly the balance © 


of the 3,500,000 tons purchased by the 
Imperial Government. The farmers of 
South Australia hold quite a different view 
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as to what ought to be done from an effec- 


tive and utility point of view. They have 


been pressing their view of the question 
very earnestly for a long time past. They — 
have no objection to the general provision ~ 
of silos for New South Wales, Victoria, | 


and Western Australia. ‘The Prime Min- 


ister has certainly emphasized the point— — 
and I agree with him—that this Bill is in © 
no way a bulk-handling measure, but, at 


the same time, certain States, having 
practically, if not absolutely, determined 
upon the bulk handling of wheat, the pro- 


vision of these silos will, so far as those — 


States are concerned, make this Bill a 
bulk-handling measure, and properly so. 
It is certainly a bulk-handling measure 
so far as Victoria and New South Wales 
are concerned—if it is not, it ought to be 
—and if silos are to be provided they 
should be of such a character as to fit in 


absolutely and effectively with the ultimate — 


bulk-handling schemes of the States con- | 


cerned. 


Mr. Poynron.-—Of what use will silos 
be in the other States if bulk handling is 
not adopted ? 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—They will 


not be of any use at all. It is sheer mad- 


ness to insist on the provision of silos in © 


a State which is not going to adopt bulk | 
handling. 


Sir Joun Forrest.—Why? It will 


save the wheat, anyway, in the meantime. ~— 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—But we — 
propose to save the wheat as effectively | 
The far- * 
mers of South Australia do not look on . 
this matter as a temporary provision, or — 
as any other than a necessary permanent — 
protection for the wheat that ought to — 


and much more economically. 


have been provided thirty or forty years ~ 


ago. 
advocated very earnestly the provision of — 


what it is now proposed to do, and it has’ — 


matter should be taken in hand by the 
South Australian Railways 


For the last sixteen years I have i 


been my desire for many years that the © 


Commis- 


sioner, by providing sheds at all the re- 


ceiving stations, and charging sufficient 


for storage to cover the cost of the 


$< 
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construction of the sheds and other neces- 
sary expenses. 

Mr. Maruews. — Joseph established 
silos many years ago. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I am 
talking earnestly about a matter of great 
importance, not only to Australia, but 
to the Imperial authorities, whose people 
are near to the point of starvation. We 
have the wheat here for their supply, and 

-want to take care of it. If the attitude 
of the South Australian farmers is main- 
tained, there is no provision for them to 
come in under this Bill. 

Mr. Fenron.—Move an amendment in 
Committee. 

~ Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I want 
to do so if it becomes necessary, but I am 

~ gure the Prime Minister and the Govern- 

ment will be prepared to hear the South 

Australian position. If the South Aus- 

tralian farmers make out a good case, it 

is inconceivable to me that the Govern- 
ment or Parliament would stand in shor 
way. 

Mr. Ferntron.—Is South whee 
unanimous on your point of view?’ 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER. — The 

_ Prime Minister’s statement that the three 
“wheat-growing States—New South Wales, 

Victoria, and South Australia—were in 

unanimous agreement at the Conference 

“ is perfectly correct, but the previous Go- 

- vernment in South Australia were deter- 

_ mined, by hook or by crook, that the State 

should have the bulk-handling system in- 

stituted. 

a deal with Metcalfe and Company, and 

_ paid a very big sum for the plans. They 

submitted the matter to Parliament, and 

Parliament turned down the scheme. 

Possibly no question of public interest has 

been more exhaustively and critically dis- 

_ eussed by the farmers in that State dur- 
ing the last eighteen months than the 
~ question of bulk handling. It is claimed 

by one of the farmers’ organizations that 

90 per cent. of the farmers of that State 

are absolutely against bulk handling for 

_. South. Australia. 

: Mr. Samrson.—Is that because of the 

multiplicity of ports in South Australia? 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—My per- 

- sonal opinion is that quite 90 per cent. of 

the farmers of South Australia are 

against bulk handling. The honorable 

B “member for: Wimmera quoted Metcalfe’s. 

Metcalfe and Company, or their agents, 
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They went so far as to make. 
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represent about the cleverest men that 
ever came from either Canada or Yankee- 
land, and their position was put by them 
as applicable to South Australia equally 
with Victoria and New South Wales. 


Mr. Sampson.—I also quoted from the 
exhaustive report of the Royal Commis- 
sion in Victoria. 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I have 
seen that report, and agree that if bulk 
handling is good anywhere it is appro- 
priate for Victoria and New South Wales, 
because. they concentrate all their wheat 
shipping at about two ports. We do not 
object. In fact, the South Australian 
farmers hope that Victoria and New 
South Wales will take it on, and we will 
stand by and see how they get along. 
Why should all three States take on the 
experiment? Why not let one State try 
it? It is not my business or South Aus- 
tralia’s business. South Australia ob- 
jects because it has a port about every 
12 miles all round its coast-line, and if 
the principle of bulk handling were 
adopted in that State, it could only apply 
effectively to Port Adelaide, Port Pirie, 
and Wallaroo. 

Mr. Roparers.—You could put oe 
silos at the other ports also. 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—It oul 
not pay. A gentleman in South Australia 
took: this matter up with great skill and 
industry. He obtained facts and figures 
from every part of the world, and was 
supported by the grain merchants right 
up to the hilt. He knocked the Metcalfe 
people kicking, and they could not come 
at it again. “The experience of bulk 
handling everywhere goes to prove that 
a State which is shipping wheat all round. 
its coast cannot have it. It costs too 
much. I want to dispose of another 
fallacy. 
Most of them 
have, but when you come to deal with the 
United Kingdom in the matter of selling 


_your wheat, you find that they have not 


provision there at all the great centres to 
handle wheat in bulk. Indeed, they have . 
provision at relatively few centres. 


Mr. Bruce Smirn.—ls the machinery 
for bulk loading very expensive ? 


Mr. RICHARD: FOSTER.—It is a 
very big thing. Roughly, you could not 
get the scheme going in Victoria, for in- 
stance, at anything under £2 ,000, 000. 


All the great wheat countries — _ 
-have not bulk handling. 
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Mr. Brucz Smrru.—Have you any idea 

ef the cost of the machinery for bulk 
loading ? 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER. — No. 

When the wheat goes to London to be dis- 

- tributed in the provinces, a big propor- 


tion of the buyers in the provinces can-— 


not take it in bulk, but must have it in 
bags, and a shipment of wheat in bags 
will bring a little more than a shipment in 
bulk. If South Australia does not intend 
to adopt bulk-handling, but is prepared 
to submit to the Prime Minister a scheme 
‘that will be equally effective, and less ex- 
pensive—a scheme, in short, that will do 
for her a great deal more than would re- 
sult from her entering into an arrange- 

ment with the other States for the con- 
struction of silos—I trust that the Go- 
vernment will give some consideration to 
her representations. The right honorable 
gentleman has admitted that the provision 
for silos under this Bill will meet the re- 
quirements of less than a third of a nor- 
mal harvest. 

Sir Jonn Forrest.—How would South 

_ Australia improve upon this scheme? 
Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I believe 
that the farmers of South Australia de- 
»sire the construction of mouse-proof skele- 
‘ton sheds which would enable us to pro- 
_ tect and handle, not merely one-third, but 
the whole of a normal season’s aphont for 
a cost not more than that which would 
be incurred under this scheme. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—But would those 
sheds protect the wheat as long as the pro- 

posed silos would do? 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—1I believe 
they would. I asked the Prime Minister 
what expert advice he had on the Com- 
mittee which recommended this scheme, 
and he very readily supplied. the informa- 
tion. I find that the experts on the Com- 
mittee were railway engineers from the 


considering for bulk-handling; but the 
expert advice I should like the Prime 
Minister to have, from the South Aus- 
tralian point of view, is that of the expert 
grain merchant. 

‘Mr. Ropcers.—There were no wheat 
experts on the Commission. 


Mr, RICHARD FOSTER.—Not ener 


Mr. Riney.—What is a wheat expert? _ 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I should 
describe as a wheat expert a reputable 
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successful grain orca who has de- 
voted his life to that one business. 

Mr. Ritey.-—I thought that the honor- 
able member desired on the Committee 


‘experts as to the quantity of wheat that 


could be stored under this system. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—That ex- 
pert advice is already available on the 
Committee, and I do not object to it. It 
is, however, of still greater importance 
that wheat experts should be on the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. 
would lke to see on it the man 
farms the farmer.’ 

Mr. 
man who knows the business, and “has 
devoted his life’s energy to it, 1s the ex- 
pert we want on the Committee. It is 
such men that make a lot of our in- 
dustries possible. This brings me to the 
point raised by the Treasurer.' It is 


Manony.—The honorable member 
‘‘ who 


recognised that, generally speaking, out- ~~ 
side stacking is the very best means of | 
protecting wheat from weevil. 


The more 
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es 


RICHARD FOSTER. ONS a 


air you get into a stack—the more the . 


stack is exposed in this respect—the less — 


likely are you to have weevil. 


Sir Ropert Best.—Even where wheat 


is stacked close to the sea-board ? © 
Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—Yes; 
where. 


Sir Jonn Forrest.—Is it not a ques- 


tion of moisture? 
Mr. 
largely a question of temperature. 


RICHARD. ‘FOSTER +> “ist 
Wheat ~ 


any- 


stacked outside will be preserved better . 


than wheat stacked in a barn. 

Mr. Ropcgrers.—Under this scheme we 
are to have sealed silos. 

Mr. 


that is why I urge that wheat experts 
should be on the Committee. 


Mr. ArcHrBaLp.—But we have not 
stored such large quantities of grain in. 
South Australia as to enable these men 
to become experts. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—We have 


stored all the wheat we have grown, and % 
until quite recently we were first: manne ‘ 4 


Ma 


the grain-growing States. 
Mr. 
broke out we shipped our wheat me! 
very quickly. 
Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.— Yes, very 
often within six months of the harvest. 


RICHARD FOSTER.—I eee st 
speak as to hermetically-sealed silos, and ie 


The pro- © 
tection of their grain represents, the pro-— 


‘fits they h d 
various States, and, possibly, their scheme s they have made. 


would fit in with the plans they have been 


‘ 
i 


ae 


ARCHIBALD.—But until the war on 
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I would remind the hononable member 
for Hindmarsh, however, that the period 
of storage depends entirely on markets 
and seasons. Sometimes we store our 
grain for eighteen months, and at the 
end of that time deliver it in excellent 
condition. If in South Australia we 
can construct mice-proof skeleton sheds, 
which will protect the whole of our crop, 
at a cost not exceeding that which would 
be incurred if the State were forced to 


come under these conditions, and ‘to build 


silos sufficient only for the protection 
of one-third of the normal harvest, then 
I think it would be unfair to compel 
South Australia to adopt this proposal. 

Mr, CorsEer.—Under the scheme men- 
tioned by the honorable member, rail- 
age would be saved, and the sheds would 
be nearer the port. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—No, _be- 
cause at some time or other the railage 
would have to be incurred. These sheds 
would be at every railway receiving sta- 
tion, but we should have them for all 
time. If the honorable member is 
aware of the conditions prevailing in 
South Australia he must know that we 
could not hive these sheds at the port, 
and the Railways Commissioners could 
not remove them at once to the port. 

Mr. Corsrr.—If there are to be only 
three silos in the State, that will have 
to be done. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—Undoubt- 
edly; but we could not and should not 
be asked to do that. The three silos 
would provide for only a limited portion 
of South Australia’s wheat. That being 
so, why should she be forced to adopt this 
scheme? By adopting the alternative 
scheme we should have in South Aus- 
tralia the permanent structures that we 


require, quite irrespective of present con- 


ditions. South Australia will have to 
pay, and ought to pay, the cost, and is 
anxious to come under wa scheme of the 
kind. I therefore ask the Government 

to introduce in Committee an amendment 
which will meet the case for South Aus- 
tralia as I have put it. We are dealing 
with this question not a moment too 
soon, and should make the protection of 
- our wheat as complete jas possible. There 
is exposed in Australia to-day a lot of 
wheat which ought to have been recon- 
ditioned and properly protected long ago. 
I am referring more particularly now to 
wheat in my own State, but I believe my 
_ remarks will apply to some of the other 


States. It is heart-rending to see in 
South Australia wheat stacks—some of 
them comprising not less than 100,000 
bags—in such a condition that one can 
hardly distinguish them from a heap of 
refuse. One can sqaarcely see the bags. 
From the top to the bottom of —these 
stacks one can see more grain than bags, 
and for some weeks, notwithstanding 
their condition, there has been only a 
handful of men at work on them. 

Mr. Sampson.—Are there such stacks 
of wheat at country stations in South 
Australia ? 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—Yes, and 
within the last ten days I have been in- 
formed of attempts being made to recon- 
dition some of them with a single win- 
nower and by the employment of four or 
five men. If these men worked twelve 
hours per day they could not recondition 
some stacks in the next seven months. 

Mr. Bruce Smira.—But I thought your 
producers knew so much more than other 
farmers. 


Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—Our §far- 


mers have nothing to say in the matter. © 


This is a question for the Central Wheat 
Pool; but I point out that the stacks are 
not suffering one fifth as much from the 
depredations of mice as from exposure toe 
weather, and if labour had been com- 
mandeered—as ought to have been the 
case—and 16s. per day paid, and if the 
Railways Commissioners had been obliged 
to run the trains night and day to get this 
wheat away, the loss would not have been 
nearly so serious. This wheat belongs to 
the respective farmers, it is true, but it 
is of as much value to the nation as the 
farmers themselves. 
the departure from the principle laid down 
in this House when the Wheat Pool was 
established, and when responsibility was 
attached to the agents or collectors. It 
seems to me that this responsibility only 
existed in the imagination. 

Mr. Ropcers.—But we have had a mice 
plague that could not have been foreseen. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—I admit 
that, but then we had a statement in the 
public press that there would be a limit- 


ation of this responsibility under these | 


abnormal conditions. If there was to be 
responsibility why did not the Wheat Pool 


insist on the agents being given an abso- . 


lutely free hand to do the best they could 
for the protection of the stacks? If this 
responsibility had been thrown upon them, 


‘unhampered by any conditions from the 


IT do not understand . 
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central authority, most of the wheat stacks 
would have been preserved very much 
more effectively. I should like the repre- 
sentative of the Central Board to remind 
the authorities in my own State that valu- 
able produce—upon which Great Britain 
and some of our Allies are depending— 
should be more effectively protected than 
has been the case during the last, few 
months. 

Mr. FENTON (Maribyrnong) [8.39].— 
The Bill before’ us, perhaps with some 
amendments, will probably receive practic- 
ally the unanimous support of the House. 
From the remarks of the honorable mem- 
ber who preceded me, I understand the 
producers in his own State do not wish to 
participate in a scheme for silo construc- 
tion for the storage of wheat. I trust that 
this storage scheme, introduced in these 
abnormal times, will be adhered to as 
long as Australia is a grain-growing coun- 
try. I have no doubt that many honor- 
able members opposite believe, not only 
in the storage of grain in war time, but 
that this is an excellent opportunity 
to adopt the system as a_ protection 
against seasons of drought. We all hope 
that Australia will never be in the straits 
she found herself in as the result of 
the 1914 harvest failure, when at least 
half the grain required for gristing pur- 
poses had to be imported. With a proper 
system of storage there is no reason why 
Australia should not be thoroughly pro- 
tected against any contingency of that 
kind in the future, for it is well known 
that if we send abroad for grain, very 
often we geti an inferior article at an en- 
hanced price, and have to consume bread 
of inferior quality. 

Mr. Tupor.—That is what we got in 
1915; 

Mr. FENTON.—We all remember that, 
and I do not wish that experience to be 
repeated. This storage principle might 
also be applied to other foodstuffs. I do 
not know whether, as a result of a shortage 
in freight during the next two or three 
years, we shall be able to export as much 
beef and mutton as 
formerly, but it is not likely, and as a re- 
sult we shall be able to build up our herd 
and flocks again. ! 

I come now to another serious aspect 
of this question. Australia, I believe, is 
going to play a very important part in the 
feeding of Great Britain and her Allies 
in the near future. 
wheat production shows a considerable fall- 


Australia has 


It is well known that . 


ing off in the United States, Canada, and 


the Argentine, and with Russian wheat 


still locked up, Australia with her two last 
great harvests, will be an important factor 
in provisioning Great Britain and her 
Allies on the Western and other Fronts. 
The figures for production in the United 
States for 1915 give a total of 126,000,000 
quarters, while the estimated yield for 
1916 was only 75,000,000, so that in- 
stead of having close on 1,000,000,000 
bushels, of which 400,000,000. bushels 
could be exported to other lands, the Re- 
public may have to import to supply her 
own requirements. Canada, instead of 
having 250,000,000 bushels for export this 
year will have only 80,000,000 bushels, 
and the Argentine, we know, is short of 
wheat. I should like to show how France, 
above all other countries, took time by 
the forelock in the way of providing grain 
and other foodstuffs for her own people. 
Some of us have used eulogistic terms in 
describing the action which our Prime 
Minister took in the way of the purchase 


of ships, but: the Commissioner of food- : 


stuffs in France, and other authorities 
there, were quite early in the field in this 
regard, with a view to obtaining sufficient 
erain for the needs of their country. At 
the beginning of the war the French Com- 
missioner had an absolutely free hand in 
this direction, and took immediate action, 
I believe, without even consulting the 
other members of the Cabinet. France, 
of course, is a large producer of wheat, 
but in the first year of the war, in order 
to meet her own requirements, she had 
to import 1,400,000 tons, and in the se- 
cond year 1,600,000 tons, while it is esti- 
mated that this year it will be necessary 
for her to acquire some 2,500,000 tons. I 
presume that the British Government: will 
operate with or through the Common- 
wealth Government, with a view to seeing 


that Australia supplies our Ally with a — 


large proportion of the grain she requires. 
I mention these facts to show how keenlv 


France realized the necessity for action of — 


this kind. The honorable member for 
Wimmera complained bitterly about the 
fixing of prices. ue, 

Mr. Sampson.—I complained of the fix- 
ing of prices below paying value. a 

Mr. FENTON.—The honorable mem- — 
ber got, along very nicely until he came — 
down with sledge-hammer blows on the — 
‘* walking delegate.’’ 

Mr. Sampson. — I did not give the 
‘‘ walking delegate ’’ half enough. 


P 
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Mr. FENTON.—The honorable mem- 
ber wmay hammer away, but the longer 
and the harder he hammers the. more 
“walking delegates”? we shall have. I 
must say I am surprised at the honorable 
-member denouncing ‘‘ walking delegates ”’ 
when he knows the great benefits that 
have accrued through their operations in 
this and other countries. 


In the May number of the Nineteenth 
Century and Afterwards the. following 
appeared in the course of an article— 


In Paris, when the war began the ptice of 
bread was 45 centimes the kilo, The price of 
a quartern-loaf was, therefore, 8d. It is 8d. 
still, and unless there be a dire disaster it will 
.never be higher so long as fighting goes on. 


Tt will be seen that, owing to the wise 
provision made for the supply of grain, 
the price of the loaf is the same in France 
to-day as it was when the war began; and, 
as contrasting the position there with the 
position in Great Britain, I draw the at- 
tention of honorable members to another 
extract from the same article— 

In London, where before the war the price 


of such a loaf was 54d., it is now 1s., and may 
before next Christmas be ls. 6d. 

That is a startling -price for the people of 
Great Britain to have to pay, and the 
contrast is accentuated by the fact that 
France has within her borders sufficient 
wheat to last, her until March of next 
year, though, of course, she will then 
have to get fresh supplies. After refer- 
ring to the fixing of prices the writer of 
the article goes on to say— 

This solution does not, it must be confessed, 
find favour in the eyes of every one, even in 
France. All the doctrinaires are against it; 
all the folk who cannot understand that things 
must be done in war time that ought not to be 
done in peace. Then the farmers are against 
it, of course. In their eyes the fixing of the 
price of wheat, flour, and bread is an abomina- 
tion. It would be strange indeed were it other- 
wise, for some of them might have become 
_miniature millionaires before this had not the 
Service barred the way. ~Besides, to expect 
a farmer to rejoice at being forced to sell his 
wheat at 57s. 6d. per quarter and a bonus (and 
until March he had no bonus) when he might 
have sold it for 70s., 80s., or 90s. had he had 
a free hand, is really to expect too much of 
human nature. Still, as a class, the French 
farmers have adapted themselves to their try- 
ing circumstances in the most praiseworthy 
fashion, thus proving their sturdy common 
sense as well as their staunch patriotism, and 
they are certainly striving with all their might 
and main now to bring more and more land 
under wheat cultivation. 


~Here we have the fixing of prices in re- 
spect of wheat flour and bread, and, with 
_ the exception of a few selfish farmers and 


millers, we shall have the 40,000,000 
people of France, and particularly the 
rank and file of the community, blessing 
the day when their Government and their 
Food Commissioner used their knowledge 
to take early advantage of the market, 
and arrange, not only for the purchase of 
grain, but for ships in which to carry it. 
Taking the number of loaves to a ton of 
flour, it is safe to say that in two and a 
half years of the war consumers in Great 
Britain had paid over £200,000,000 more 
for their bread than have the people of 
France, and that is a great tax on the 
parents. of large families. These facts 
show that the fixing of prices, combined 
with organization, is a blessing to the na- 
tion, and I hope that, in connexion with 
our own storage scheme, attention will be 
paid to the consumer. Farmers, as 4a 
section of the community, have a right to 
a legitimate return for their labour, and 
when that return has been fixed there 
should be no greediness. It is strange 
that we in Australia, who have enjoyed 
two of the most bountiful harvests we 
have ever seen, should be paying more 
for our bread now than we have ever paid 
before, even more than in 1902, when 
there was one of the most serious droughts 
in our history. | 

Mr. J. H. Catrs.—Without any in- 
crease in the price of flour the Govern- 
ment, have agreed to an increase in the 
price of bread. 

Mr. FENTON.—I believe that in Sep- 
tember, 1914, when it was known that 
there would be an immense shortage in 
our wheat yield, flour was cheaper than 
it is to-day, it being then £10 10s., and 
now £10 15s. 

Mr. Srtncitatr. — How do we compare - 
with France in regard to price? | 

Mr. FENTON.—In Australia we pro-, 
duce nearly three times as much as we 
can consume ourselves, whereas in France 
they produce only about two-thirds of 
their own requirements, and have to im- 
port the balance. We have an abund- 
ance of wheati, and yet we are paying 7d. 
per loaf; indeed, our surplus wheait is’ 
rotting. With our abundant harvests 
there is no reason why Australian con- 
sumers should not receive their bread at 
a lower price than at present, 

Mr. Preorrt.—What is a fair price to 
the farmers for wheat? . 

Mr. FENTON.—At a meeting of far- 
mers in New South Wales the other day, 


‘I understand it was decided that, in order 


to make wheat-growing profitable, the 


, 


“more of our foodstuffs than wheat. 
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price should be 4s. per bushel at the sta- 


tion, and that seems to me to be reason- 
able.. 

Mr. RopgEers. — They are not geting 
that price to-day. 

Mr. FENTON.—If they are not get- 
ting 4s. at the station, consumers are 
charged too much ait Td. per 4-lb. loaf. 
Whilst the Commonwealth authorities get 
credit for the fixing of prices of wheat, 
wool, meat, metals, and other things, it 
is really the people who were dealing in 
these various commodities prior to the war 
period who control the prices of them to- 
day. 

Mr. Rosen esther the honorable 
member is against price fixing ? 

Mr. FENTON.—No; but I am agaist 
the method adopted for fixing prices. I 
do not see how the consumers can expect 
to secure the full benefit which should fol- 


low from the fixing of prices when those 


who fix them are ‘the persons who have 
been dabbling and gambling in grain, 
wool, and metals in the years gone by. _ 
Mr. Ropcrers.—The honorable member 
was unhappy in his selection of wheat as 
an illustration of his argument, because 
the farmer does not get 4s. per bushel. 
Mr. FENTON.—If he does not, there 


is a screw loose somewhere, and the ‘matter 


should be inquired into. 

Mr. Ropcers.—Is the honorable mem- 
ber prepared to have the deficiency made 
good to the farmer out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. FENTON.—I am prepared to let 
the consumer have bread at less than 7d. 
per 4-lb. loaf. I commenced these re- 
marks by admitting that I desire a fair 
deal all round to both producer and con- 
sumer. , 

Mr. Fatxrner.—The worker does not 
eat wool. 

Mr. FENTON.—No, but he wears a 
good deal of it on his back if he can get 


it. I am told that woollen goods cost 
twice as much now in Australia as 
they used to.do, and I do not 


know why that should be so. It is 
strange that, in connexion with wool 
and wheat, of which we produce a sur- 
plus, our people should have to pay higher 
prices than do people in other parts of the 
world, where a surplus of these commodi- 
ties is not produced. I hope that the Go- 


_vernment will adopt some wiser methods 


than have so far been adopted for the fix- 
ing of prices, and will take control of 
We 
boast of the purchase of ships and of our 


‘ter of Railways, Mr. McKenzie, 
the bulk handling of wheat in those coun- 


control of the wheat crop, but what we : 


have done is not in it with what has been 
so splendidly done in France. There we 
have a splendid example which, if fol- 
lowed, would enable us to do a fair thing 
by both producer and consumer. 


I have no objection to the Bill, but it 


has been news to me to learn that there 
is a-difference of opinion as to the proper 
method of storing wheat. The Govern- 
ment that has just retired from office in 
South Australia was in favour of the bulk 
handling of wheat, and yet we are told 
to-night that the farmers of that State are 
against that method of dealing with it. 
The Victorian Minister of Agriculture at- 
tended the recent conference that dealt 
with the question, and was accompanied 
by one of his experts, Mr. Box, of the Vic- 
torian Railway Department. He is a live 


officer of the Railway Department, and — 


was closely associated with a Royal Com- 


mission that took evidence in regard to the — 
bulk handling of wheat. 


He paid a visit 
to Canada and the United States of 
America, as did also the Victorian Minis- 
They saw 


tries. Mr. McKenzie, I believe, is a 
practical farmer, and, with such men at- 
tending the conference, it seems to me that 
a proper method of storing and handling 
grain should have been arrived at. Whilst 


IT am favorable to the Bill, [ shall be pre- > 


pared to assist’ the honorable member for 
Wakefield to so amend it as to enable the 
farmers of South Australia to adopt the 
method they prefer. I should like to say 
that I hope that some of the methods we 
are now adopting will be continued long 
after the war is over. 


Mr. PIGOTT (Calare) [9.2]—I cannot 


understand the logic of the last speaker. 


He contends that, because a quantity of 


wheat is stacked in this country, it should _ 


be possible for the consumer to obtain a 
cheaper loaf. The honorable member 
should know that wheat cannot be grown 
at under 4s. a bushel. 
that, by the time the Wheat Pool is cleaned 


up, it will be found that the farmers have 
_per >: 


not received even as much as 4s. 
bushel for their wheat. The fact that so 


many millions of bushels of wheat are — 


IT undertake to say — | 


stacked in the Commonwealth is no reason 


why the price should be reduced below — 
what is fixed by the operations of the (~ 
Tt is the shortage in the 
world’s supply that controls the fixing of © 


world’s markets. 


prices. In referring to the mice plague, 
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the honorable member for Yarra suggested 
that, instead of allowing wheat to be 
consumed by the mice, Australian millers 
should be permitted to purchase it at from 
3s. to 3s. 6d. per bushel. I can confirm 
what was said about the conference of the 


Farmers and Settlers Association held in 


Sydney. There must have been about 
500 present ati the conference, represent- 


ing some 300 or 400 branches in the, 


State. At the conference, 120 branches 
in districts in which wheat is grown sent. in 
an estimate of what, under present labour 
conditions, it costs to produce a bushel 
of wheat. The average cost given was 
4s. 2d. a bushel. Yet the honorable mem- 
ber for Yarra suggests that the farmers 
should sacrifice their wheat for the benefit 
of the community at large. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs.—No, he did not say 
that. 


Mr. PIGOTT.—The honorable gentle- 
man did say so, and I called his attention 
to it. I do not know why the farmers, 
any more than any other persons in the 
community, should be called upon to en- 
gage in philanthropic work. Why should 
they be sweated? There is no eight hours’ 
business about the farmer, who rises early 
and works until late at night. I suppose 
that his hours average from twelve to 


fourteen per day, and yet the representa- - 


tives of men who work only six or eight 
hours a day wish to sweat the hard-work- 
ing farmer. Such 2 suggestion from the 
Leader of the Labour party is prepos- 
terous. The farmers are not now receiv- 
ing 4s. per bushel for their wheat. The 
price fixed was 4s. 9d. f.o.b., but after the 
farmer has brought his wheat to the rail- 
way station it has to be taken to the sea- 
board, and handling charges. have to be 
met. 


I congratulate the Government on the 


introduction of the Bill so early in the 


session, though I should have liked to see 
the matter dealt with even earlier. It is 


proposed to appoint a Commission con- . 


sisting of a representative of the Com- 
monwealth and a representative of each 
of the wheat-growing States. Now, one 
of the reasons why the administration of 
the Wheat Pool has been a failure is that 
it has been too much in the hands of 
politicians. The State Boards have been 
controlled by politicians, and the Central 
Board is composed of the Ministers of 
Agriculture of the various States, with 
the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth 


as Chairman. These politicians are good 
enough in their way, but they know ~ 
nothing about wheat growing, as is evi- 
dent from their administration. In this 
matter I confirm what has been said by 
the honorable member for Wakefield. I 
have just been through my electorate, 
and I say that the manner in which the 
wheat has been destroyed by mice is dis- 
graceful. Much of the grain looks more 
like oatmeal than wheat. The scheme 
before us is to cost £750,000, and the cost 
is to be debited to the Wheat Pool. A 
leading member of the New South Wales 
Wheat Board, with whom I was in con- 
versation on the subject, argued that this 
was fair, because, he said, the wheat be- 
longs to the farmer, who has been given 
a certificate for it; that 1t is as much his 
as the money which a man places in a 
bank at fixed deposit is the money of the 
depositor. The real position is, however, 
that the Government have advanced 
money to the farmers on the security of 
their wheat, and as trustees for the far- 
mers, should keep that wheat in proper 
condition. I hope that I shall never be 
forced to pawn my watch, but were I to 
pledge it with one of the gentlemen who 
hang three balls over their doors, as a 
sign of business, I should expect to find, 
when I redeemed the pledge, the watch 
intact, not minus some of its jewels. 
wheat was delivered to the Government 
in good condition, and the Government, 
as trustee for the farmers, should have 
taken care for its adequate protection. 
Certainly some liberal advance should be 
made now to assist the farmers. It is 
suggested that the proposed Commission 
should consist of the Prime Minister and 
a political representative of each wheat- 
growing, State. I suggest that, in ad-— 
dition to the political members of the Com- 
mission, there should be an equal number 
of farmers’ representatives. That would 
ensure the careful storage of the wheat. 


Mr. Fenton.—The Prime Minister did | 
not say that he would be Chairman of the 
Commission and that its other members 
would be politicians. Perhaps the hon- 
orable member heard something in Caucus 
yesterday. 3 

Mr. PIGOTT.—I did not attend 
Caucus yesterday, but I take it that the 
proposed Commission wi!l be constituted 
similarly to the Central Wheat Board. 

I am pleased that the Government in- 
tends to erect silos for the storage of 
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wheat, which, if necessary, can be used 
at some future date for hahdling it in 
bulk. This storage is to provide for 
about 49,000,000 bushels of wheat, or for 
about one-third of a year’s crop. The 
sheds at the country railway stations in 
New South Wales would store about one- 
third more of the wheat produced in the 
' §tate; the remaining third will have to 
be shipped away as quickly as possible. 
We hope that the present block to the ex- 
port will not long continue. I cannot 
understand why the bulk handling of 
wheat should be objected to. A con- 
ference of New South Wales wheat 
growers unanimously favoured the bulk 
handling of wheat, and most wheat- 


growing countries handle their wheat in, 


bulk. About 60 per cent. of the Argen- 
tine wheat is handled in bulk, and 90 
per cent. of the,wheat received in London 
comes in bulk. I do not know where the 
honorable member for Wakefield obtained 
the information that they are not pre- 
pared to receive, wheat in bulk in Great 
Britain, All the wheat received in Liver- 
pool goes there in bulk, and_ recently 
when a shipment came in bags, these had 
to be cut to pieces to enable the cargo 
to be unloaded by means of elevators. 
The farmers are victimized under the 
bagging system. On looking through the 
figures furnished by Mr. Knibbs, I find 
that for the last two years we imported 
£4,000,000 worth of jute goods, including, 
I suppose, £800,000 worth of wheat bags 
each year—that 1s, £1,600,000 worth for 
the two years. I recollect that not many 
years ago, when I was farming in New 
South Wales, we used to get 4-bushel 
wheat bags of extra quality for about 
4s. 6d. per dozen, whereas to-day the far- 
mer gets a 3-bushel bag—that is a Chap- 
man bag—at 10s. 6d. per dozen, and bags 
of a very inferior quality indeed. It is 
high time, I think, that some action was 
taken in this respect. For that reason, I 
advocate the principle of bulk handling. 
Under the present system the. Go- 
vernment allow about 24d. per bushel 
to the farmer or the agent for 


the handling of the wheat from the 
railway truck right up to the steamer. In’ 


the United States of America, under the 
_ bulk-handling system, the cost is 4d. per 
bushel. By adopting the bulk-handling 
system we will save something like 500 
per cent. in the cost of handling. I have 


[10] 


“here a note showing that American 


steamers containing 10,000 tons of grain 
m bulk are loaded and discharged in ten 
hours. In other words, 1t takes one hour 
to load and unload 1,000 tons of wheat, or 
one-third of the time which would be re- 
quired if the grain were bagged. 


I wish now to point out the advan- 
tages of the bulk-handling system as 
regards the capacity of the ships. 
One ton of American bagged wheat, 
which is equal to 2,000 lbs. dis- 
places 53 cubic feet in the hold of a 


ship, whereas-1 ton of bulk wheat dis- — 7 


places 46% cubic feet, showing a differ- 
ence of 64 cubic feet in favour of ship- 
ping the grain in bulk. In other words, 
there is a saving of 12 per cent. in space. 
I think that at this particular time, when 


shipping is so scarce, this point should 


weigh very heavily with the Ministry. I 
learn, on the authority of Sir Thomas 
Price, that at the London Docks the cost 


of unloading wheat in bulk is about one- — 


fourth of that which it costs to unload — 
bagged wheat. The honorable member 
for Wakefield stated that hardly any of 
the English ports have adopted the bulk-— 
handling system. I remind him, as I did 
early in my address, that 90 per cent. 
of the wheat received in bulk in London, 
and also the whole of the wheat received 
at Leith, Bristol, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Hull, and numerous other minor 
ports in the Old Country, is unloaded by 
means of the elevators. I hope that the 
people in the various States will adopt 
the bulk-handling system. I am ,very 
pleased to be able to mention that a Bill 
for that purpose is now before the 
Parliament of New South Wales. I be- 
lieve that that system will be adopted | 
by that State, and I expect that before 
very long the farmers of South Australia 
will perceive the advantages accruing 
from the system, and realize the necessity 
for taking steps to effect a saving of about 
£1,500,000 a year for the Commonwealth 
farmers. | 


Mr. J. H. CATTS (Cook) [9.21].— 
I am very pleased that the Government 
have introduced this Bill. The question. 
of the storage of wheat under the silo, or © 
elevator, system has been the battledore 
and shuttlecock of polities for many 
years, and now, under the necessity caused 
by the war, the promises which were made 
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to the farmers year after year are being 
brought to fruition. 
The Bill contains some imperfections, 


which I hope will be remedied in Com- 


mittee. The honorable member for 
Calare has just mentioned an imperfec- 
tion which was in my mind, and in 
connexion with which I had framed an 
amendment. I hope that in Committee 
such an amendment will be moved from 
the other side, or, if it is not moved there, 
that support will be given to it when it is 
moved from this side, and that is in re- 
gard to:the Board which is to control the 
erection and administration of the. silos 
or elevators, 

Mr. Fatxinrer.—Both? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—One or other, or 
It is provided in clause 3 that 
there shall be a Commission containing 
one representative of the Commonwealth 
and one representative of each State, to 
be appointed by its Governor in Council. 
I submit that there should be added to 
the clause this proviso— 

‘Provided that the representative of each 
State shall be a practical farmer approved by 
the recognised farmers’ organization of such 
State. 

As the honorable member for Calare has 
pointed out, it has been shown by the 
farmers’ organizations through the 
branches, and at their general conference, 
that much: of the present difficulty under 
which they suffer in connexion with the 
waste of wheat from weather and from 
plague has been due to the fact that those 
who administer the scheme have abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the question. It 
1s not so much a matter of the Ministers, 
because, after all, the Federal Minister 
and the State Ministers who sit on the 
Board only meet occasionally. The mat- 
ter is really controlled by departmental 
officers. It is on the advice of these men 


- that the Ministers act generally, and the 


difficulty arises from the fact that a great 
many of the departmental officers have no 
practical knowledge of the requirements 
of the farmers. 

Mr. Larrp Smirnx.—But the Minister 
has to take the responsibility. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It is mere bun- 
combe to talk about the Minister hav- 
ing to take the responsibility. He does 
not take the responsibility, because it is 
now pointed out that, as the farmers have 
to lose £750,000 through this waste, the 
Minister refuses to take the responsibility 


and to reimburse the farmers’ wheat pool 


the losses. If the Minister does take the 
responsibility, as he should do, the onus 
is on the Government to subsidize the 
pool to cover the losses after the wheat 
has been delivered by the farmers to the 
pool in good order and condition. 7 


Mr. Latrp Smirn.—The honorable 
member must admit that when the Minis- © 
ter takes the advice of his officer he is 
responsible. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—As a rule, the - 
Minister takes too much advice from the 
officer, and we generally get administra- 
tion by the officer. As has been pointed 
out tame after time, the Minister is 
often merely a rubber stamp or 
dummy. The officer tells the Minis- 
ter what to do, and the Minister 
does it. It is more a question of shelv- 
ing, than accepting, responsibility. The 
Minister says, ‘‘ As long as I act on the 
advice of my responsible officers, the re- 
sponsibility is on the Department and off 
my shoulders,’’? and when called upon to 
defend himself he says, ‘‘I took the 
advice of my _ responsible  officers.’’ 
This is not ~@ _ system for  fix- 
ing responsibility, but rather one for 
the evasion of responsibility. I agree 
with the honorable member that the rea- 
sonable demand of the farmers to be re- 
presented on this Commission by practi- 
cal farmers approved by themselves 
should be incorporated in this Bill. 

This Commission will not be required 
tc provide money, but will expend money 
provided by the Commonwealth, and will 
decide in which localities silos shall be 
erected. We were told by the Prime 
Minister that in some parts of the coun- 
try silos are not required. Representa- 
tives of the farmers’ organizations are 
better able to select the sites for the silos 
than any one else in the country. If 
the farmer has to suffer all these losses 
he -will take care that the silos are placed 
in the proper positions. 

Mr. Ropcrers.—You are arguing on 
the basis of one season when the farmer 
did suffer losses. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—lLet the honorable 
member take his line of argument, and 
some of us will take another line which 
we think will be of more advantage to 
the farmers. I was secretary to a 
Farmers and Settlers Association. 

Mr. Ropeers.—A_ political orgianiza- 
tion. 
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Mr. J. H. CATTS.—That was long 
before I had anything to do with any 
political organization, and when the 
Farmers Association was not under the 
control of large land-holders and*squat- 
ters as at present. Although I repre- 
sent a constituency which is _ largely 
industrial, the farmers have ;always had 
my sympathy. I desire them to get as- 
sistance instead of all this mouthing by 


those who claim to be the special re-, 


presentatives of the farmers, and always 
baulk when some proposal is put for- 
ward to help them. . 

Clause 8 of the Bill provides , 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I ask the honorable 
member not to discuss the clauses. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I am not dealing 
with the clauses in detail, but am refer- 
ring to them incidentally in order to 
point out improvements that should be 
made in the Bill. Clause 8 provides 
for the expenditure of £2,850,000. I 
submit that we should condition the ex- 
penditure of that money by . providing 
that the farmer shall not suffer loss as 
he does at present. Suppose the Com- 
mission erects the wrong kind of silos, or 
that some of the silos are not efficient, 
so that the farmer still suffers loss 
through damage to wheat which he had 
delivered in good order and condition to 
the Government agent. In such cir- 
cumstances the responsibility should be 
on the authority which accepts his wheat 
to re-imburse him for any loss sustained 
In that way. | | 

Mr.  SPEAKER.—The honorable 
member is now anticipating a notice of 
motion which he has placed on the busi- 
ness-paper. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I submit that I 

am doing nothing of the kind. The 
motion on the business-paper deals with 
the present wheat pool, and I am now 
discussing something that should be done 
under the proposed new Commission. 
_ Mr. SPEAKER. — T know it will be 
difficult for the honorable member to ob- 
serve the distinction between the two, 
but I ask him not to traverse the ground 
of the motion of which he has given 
notice. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I have no inten- 
tion of doing so. If we sre to clothe 
this Commission with power to spend 
nearly £3,000,000 of Commonwealth 
money we skould safeguard the farmer by 


enacting that the Commonwealth shall be 


[10}—2 


responsible for any damage sustained by 
the wheat after it has passed into the 
hands of the governing authority. 


_Mr. Ropcrrs. — The governing autho- 
rity will be the Wheat; Commission. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—We do not know 
that. I therefore suggest ithe addition of 
this proviso to clause 8— 

Provided that the authority responsible for. 

the storage of wheat or flour in such silos shall 
guarantee owners against damage sustained 
after the receipt of such wheat or flour in good 
order and condition. 
I. have outlined two proposals which will 
be of practical benefit to the farmer, and 
I invite the representatives of the farming 
districts to join with me in seeing that 
some such provision as I have indicated 
is made. 


The honorable member for Calare 
expressed the hope that the Government 
would do something. Who constitute 
the Government? He is part of the Go- 
vernment, and he and others sitting with 
him are responsible for the Government’s 
existence. He has not to plead with the 
Government as to what they will do: it 
is for him to stand up and say what the 
supporters of the Government desire, and 
if they choose to assert their strength 
they can insist on the provision I have 
mentioned being placed in the Bill. We 
on this side of the House can ask and the 
Government can refuse, but members on 
the Government side have power to do as 


they please. 


In the course of this debate something 
has been said about the price of wheat. I 
think there should be a fixed minimum 
price for wheat for Australian consump- 
tion. The price of bread is not neces- 
sarily based on what is paid to the farmer 
for his wheat. Agents’ charges, millers’ 
profits, and bakers’ prices are respon- 
sible for the prevailing high price of — 
bread. The matter of the price of 
wheat has given me much thought 
for a long time, and I certainly think 
that if we are to continue to impose 
on the farmer certain labour conditions; 
if we are to insist’ upon the manufacture 
in Australia of harvest| machinery under 
conditions which will increase its price 
over that of machinery made in any other 
part of the world; if we are to compel 
the farmer to pay more wages and more | 
for everything: he uses in the production 
of his wheat, the least we can do is ta 
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see that he gets a fixed price for his pro- 

duct, so as to enable him to meet those 

charges which we compel him to bear. 

Mr. Ropgers.—What do you suggest as 
the fixed price at the present time? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS. — The honorable 
member is very smart in putting what he 
regards as a catch question: The same 
question has already been put to farming 
organizations throughout the country, 
and no two committees have given similar 
answers. So far as I can gather—and I 
follow the reports of farming organiza- 
tions as closely as’ I can—about 4s. is 
regarded as a fair minimum price at the 
present time. 

~Mr. Roperrs.—According to the two 
previous speakers the farmers regard 4s. 
as the cost of production. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The cost of pro- 
duction as laid down by the farmers’ com- 
mittees really represents the selling price 
of the wheat delivered at the railway sta- 
tion. I wish to deal with the farmer in 
the way that I think every other section 
of the community should be dealt with. 
I admit that it is impossible for us to fix 
the price of Australian wheat that is sold 
overseas, but we can determine the price 
of the wheat that is consumed locally. 
Our White Australian policy and our La- 
bour legislation have established a new 
standard of living in the Commonwealth, 
and we cannot exempt the wheat farmer 
from their operation. We provide for a 
minimum price of sugar to enable the 
sugar grower to adopt the Australian 
standard of living. We must do the 
same for the wheat farmer. 


Mr. Fatkiner.—We cannot guarantee 
him a good. crop. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—But the things 
that we can do, we ought to do. 

Mr. Fa.txrner.—I suppose that the 
honorable member would agree to the pro- 
position that the smaller the farmer’s crop 
the bigger should be the price? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—That is a matter 
which cannot be decided off-hand. In 


my judgment some fair average yield. 


ought to be taken as a basis. The price 
should not be fixed either upon an excep- 
tionally good or upon an exceptionally 
bad yield. 

Mr. Josrrn Coox.—lIs it the honorable 
member’s idea that we should differen- 
tiate between the price which is paid for 
wheat overseas and’ that which is paid 
in Australia? 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It is not. possible 
for us to fix the price of wheat sold over- 
seas, but we can fix a fair price for that 
which is consumed in Australia—a price 
based wepon the conditions which the far- 
mer, has to observe. 

Mr. Ropcrrs.—The honorable member 
is out of line with the organizations with 
which he is associated. he 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I am not. I hold 


in my hand a report of the last Labour » 


conference in New South Wales, which 
dealt with farmers’ questions. The open- 
ing paragraph of that report reads— 


The Labour movement is based upon the re- 
cognition of the truth that practically all 
wealth comes primarily from the land. This 
accounts for Labour’s desire to promote closer 
settlement, and the rigid distinction it draws 
between the genuine land user and the land 
trafficker. Labour objective: “The securing to 
the producers the full results of their labour,” 
succinctly states our attitude towards the im- 
portant question of a just distribution of 
wealth. The men working at the lathe or in 


the mines share with the men on the plough’ 


the distinction of being essentials in the pro- 
duction of wealth. We believe that the inter- 
ests of the farmer are identical with the inter- 


ests of his brother in the mine or in the work- 


shop. Hach is necessary to the. well-being of 
the other, in the division of labour, and as con- 
sumers of the other’s product. Both are de- 
prived of the fair share of the fruits of their 
labour by the waste of the competitive system; 
both are victims of organized exploitation; 


and both can only look for redress to the one 


method—co-operation. 

Being without a daily press, we have been 
greatly handicapped in establishing in the 
minds of the farming community a recognition 
of this identity of interests. 


The report goes on to deal with quite a 


number of reforms which would directly — 


affect the farmer. It: continues— 


Our rural programme is— o 
11. Wheat stacks.—Government purchase and 
distribution of all new cornsacks required by 
farmers. 
_12, State Export Department and commis- 
sion agency for foreign and local distribution. 


_ 18. Establishment of State mills for grain, — 


wool, and other produce. 


14. Establishment of State agricultural im- 
plement works. 


15. Fraudulent _practices.—A simplification — 


of procedure to facilitate criminal prosecution 
for fraudulent practices by agents or others in 
the disposal of produce. 

16. Wheat Pool—(a) Appointment of a re- 
sponsible person at each station to receive the 
wheat directly for the Government; (6) super- 
vision of wheat stacks by a committee of local 
farmers interested; (c) a just representation 
on all Boards constituted to deal with the far- 


mer’s produce; (d) wheat certificates to be 3 
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made legal tender, or payment to be in bank 
notes. 

17. Bulk handling of wheat, controlled by 
the Government. 


The final paragraph says— 

This constructive policy will materially bene- 
fit the country producer “by facilitating land 
settlement, cheapening production and eliminat- 
ing the evil of the over- handling of produce, 
thus securing for the farmer the full result of 
his industry. 


Mr. Fauxiner.—He has to pay the 
Australian rates of wages for the whole of 
his crop, and the honorable member would 
recompense him in respect to only a third 
of it. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—As I have already 
remarked, there are some things for which 
we cannot provide. If anybody can show 
me how we can make adequate provision 
for them I will be most willing to join 
with him in doing whatever may be neces- 
sary. 

Mr. JosrpH Coox.—After all . these 
pious expressions the honorable member is 
charging the farmer £1 per day for. bag- 
ging his wheat. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—No_ honorable 
member of this House has ever voiced his 
objection to sweating in stronger terms 
than did the Minister for the Navy when 
he was a trade union secretary. Yet he 
never loses a chance of gibing at those 
whose cause he previously championed. 
He knows perfectly well that the men who 
have been granted £1 per day for bagging 
wheat took their case to the Arbitration 
Court, and were awarded that rate. 

Mr. Josrrn Coox.—That did not make 
wt right. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—If it did not make. 


it right the fact remains that the award 
was given upon evidence submitted by all 
the interests concerned. The Court took 
into account the fact that these men had 
to travel hundreds of miles from their 
homes, and that their employment was of 
an intermittent character. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, 
the rate of £1 per day was decided upon. 
I do not know whether the rate is a rea- 
sonable one or not. But surely the Judge 
who heard the case 

Mr. Puicorr.—Was 
Higgins ? 

An Hownorasite Memper.—It was Mr. 
_ Justice Heydon. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I was almost 
going to say that Mr. Justice Heydon is 
a partisan Judge. At any rate, he is not 


{ 
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it Mr. Justice 


one who has shown any remarkable lean- 
ing towards trade unions or the workers. 
Mr. Tupor.—If the honorable member 
had said that he was a partisan Judge, he 
would merely have stated what honorable 
members opposite say about Mr. Justice 
Higgins. e: 
Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Ii is all very well 
for an honorable member opposite to in- 
terject something about Mr. Justice 
Higgins. But if that gentleman was not 
discharging the duties of his office satis- 
factorily 
Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 


able member is digressing. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I wish; sir, that 
you would pull up honorable members op- 
posite when they digress. Mr. Justice © 
Higgins may be removed from his office 
if he pollutes the fount of justice. The 
fact that this Government take no action 


The honor- 


shows the hollowness of criticisms of 
Judge Higgins by Government sup- 
porters. 


Reference has been made to the price 
of wheat overseas. Undoubtedly a good 
deal has been done for the farmer. since 
the outbreak, of the present war; but at 
the same time everything has not been 
done for him. 

Mr. Josrrx Coox.—Will the honorable 
member answer me one question ? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Yes. 

Mr. JosrepH Coox.—Does the honorable 
member think that the farmer can afford 
to pay £1 per day for bagging his wheat? 
Answer “ Yes” or “ No.” | 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The Minister for ~ 
the Navy has asked me a question to 
which I am not in a position to answer 
“Yes” or “No.” I know that there was 
a dispute as to the rate of payment to be 
made for this work, and that a properly 
constituted authority decided that it 
should be £1 per day, and I believe that - 
the men were absolutely entitled to every 
penny of it, otherwise Judge Heydon 
would not have awarded the amount 
named. 

Mr. OrcHarv.—On the same scale, how 
much should be paid to the boys in the 
trenches ! 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—On the scale of ~ 
profits and member’s salary received by 
the honorable member, how much should 
our soldiers receive who are defending 
property in Atstralia? I admit that our 
troops are noti paid nearly enough, and 1 
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hope that the honorable member will sup- 
port a proposal to see that they get more 
liberal treatment. He will have the op- 
portunity later on. The so-called £1 per 
day does not work out at £1 per day, be- 
cause it is really rush work. The men 
have a few days at one place and then they 
are off somewhere else. There is no com- 
parison between this class of work and per- 
manent employment. It is because of the 
intermittent nature of it, and because it 
is hard work while it lasts, that some 
special arrangement has been made. 


The Prime Minister does not seem to 
have done as much as he might have done 
in connexion with the sale and disposal of 
Australian wheat. A recent visitor to 
Australia was Mr. Calkins, the manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
railway system, which has one of. its ter- 
minals at Seattle, a port on’the western 
coast| of the United States of America, 
the home of a very large and growing 
shipping industry. 

Mr. FatKiner.—Does 


the honorable 


member propose to tell us why he went 


to America ? 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I can say that 
I went there ati my own expense. I sup- 
pose that the honorable member has had 
his trip all over the world before to-day. 
Apparently any one associated with the 
Labour party is not’ permitted to have a 
holiday, even at his own expense. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—This great railway 
company, to which I have referred, was 
very anxious to establish a line of steam- 
ships between Seattle and Port Jackson, 
and its representative came to Australia 
and endeavoured to ascertain what en- 
couragement the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment would give to the proposed line of 
steam-ships. 

Mr. Orcuarp.—Was thati since the war 
broke outi? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Yes. I met this 
gentleman in Melbourne. He told me 
that he was negotiating with the Prime 
Minister and endeavouring to get him to 
come to some special arrangement for the 
purpose of enabling this line of steam- 
ships to be inaugurated. In order to com- 
pete with other railway companies in 
America this railway company found that 
they could not get the carrying of goods 
over their railway to Seattle for shipment 
to Australia unless they had a direct line 
of steamers from Seattle to Australia, such 


as there is from San Francisco. I under- 
stood from this gentleman that he was un- 
able to impress the Prime Minister to get 
any satisfaction from him in regard to his 
proposition. Unfortunately he was in 
Chicago when I was in Seattle, but later 
on he wrote to me, and asked me to return 
to Seattle, because he was anxious to ex- 
plain on the spot something which could 
not be explained so easily by correspond- 
ence. I have received a letter from him 
since then, and he states the project has 
not’ been furthered. My point in this is, 
that at the time the ruling rate for wheat 
in America was 11s. a bushel, and there 
was ample loading for export to Australia. 
What the railway company worried about 
was to secure back loading to Seattle, and 
its representative was proposing to take 
back wheat to America. Arrangements 
could, have been made for the exchange of 
wheat between the west and easti coasts of 
America by which Great Britain could 
have secured wheati from the eastern States 
of America with only five or six days’ sail- 
ing across the Atlantic, and we could have 
supplied the western coast from Australia. 
That is an opportunity which, to my 
own knowledge, was missed. Had it been 


‘seized the farmers could have got rid of a 


considerable quantity of the wheat which 
is now going to waste in this country 
through plagues and neglect, and they 
could have secured a very handsome price 
for it. There is now a proposal, which 
probably originated from the gentleman 
that. I have mentioned, to export Aus- 
tralian wheat to the west coast of America, 
and American wheat from the east coast 
to Great) Britain, which could thus secure 
supplies that otherwise it) might be impos- 
sible to obtain. 

Mr. Larrp Smita.—Did the honorable 
member, when he was in America, go into 
the question of the bulk handling of 
wheat? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—No, not particu- 
larly; but the elevator system is in evi- 
dence generally throughout the United 
States of America, and universally in 
Canada, and there is no advocacy of a 
return to the bag system. There are tre- 
mendous elevators in Canada. 

This comparatively small beginning will 
provide for the storage of about 49,000,000 
bushels, which is about eighteen months’ 
supply for the people of Australia, 


Mr. Ropcrers.—It is to provide for the 
third of the normal harvest. ‘i 
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Mr. J. H. CATTS.-—The Prime Minis- 
ter mentioned 49,000,000 bushels. The 
average consumption per annum is about 
25,000,000 bushels, and 12,000,000 bushels 
are required for seed purposes, which 
brings the home consumption to about 
37,000,000 bushels per annum. 

Mr. Ropcrers.—Seed wheat will not go 
into silos. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It may not, but 
we should always have twelve or eighteen 
months’ supply of wheat in, Australia, 
which is so subject to periodical droughts 
and crop failures. It is just as necessary 
to store foodstuffs in this way as it is to 
go in for water conservation. I hope that 
the scheme will be extended. It is almost 
sure to be added to once it is commenced. 
I hope that the policy of storage will not 
only be a matter of urgency in connexion 
with the war, but will also be, adopted to 
provide against those lean years which 
follow so regularly years of plenty. 

Mr. Wessrer.—Then we have 
blessing in regard to the matter? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
~ member has my support in connexion with 
this Bill. The honorable member and 
myself worked together in the party for 
a considerable time, and I suppose we are 
both as reasonable as we were then. This 
is not a party measure in any shape or 
form, as has been evidenced by the discus- 
sion in the House to-night. 

Mr. JosepH Coox.—You have been 
making bitter party attacks on me al- 
ready. : 
Myr. J. H. CATTS.—It is hard to think 

of the honorable member without think- 
ing also of the party issue. It is very 
difficulty for him to get away from it. 
The honorable member himself introduced 
the matter of pay to wheat stickers, in 
order to attack the wage-earner. 

Mr. Jossp# Coox.—I made no attack. 
I would like to see them get 30s. a day 
as long as it was not ati the expense of 
the farmer. : 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
member might like to see them get 30s., 
but he would oppose every means by 
which they might get it. I.hope the im- 
provements that have been suggested will 
be made in the Bill as it goes through 


your 


Committee, and that it will be an instal-. 


rnent of a very useful reform. i" 
Mr. RODGERS (Wannon) [9.58].—I 

think the Government does well to ap- 

proach the question of the storage of 


grain, even though the Bill be merely an 
instalment of what I believe to be an 
ill-thought-out scheme of storage or a 
scheme in connexion with which the 
House has not been sufficiently informed. 
There is not a more important question 
for the Australian Legislature to deal | 
with than that of storage, because we have 
in the Commonwealth at least one and 
two-thirds normal harvests of wheat 
banked up and stored with no immediate 
prospect of transport, in all, 165,000,000 
bushels. In the language of the Com- 
missioners, it would take 900 ships 
each of 5,000 tons capacity to get it 
away. We also have the’ prospect within 
a few months of another normal harvest. 
Upon the general question of storage, the 
Government cannot do too much, but it 
has the right to take the House into its 
confidence as to what is really designed 
by this Bill. It is entitled “A Bill for 
an Act relating to Wheat Storage,” but 
it does not go far before it indicates in 
what way it proposes to deal with storage, 
for it uses the term “silo,” and thereby 
euts out the system of storage that has © 
been in operation in the past. : 

It will not be amiss to review the 
methods by which wheat has_ been 
handled and stored in the past. The 
system in operation hitherto has been 
that in some country districts the 
farmers, either themselves or through 
their organizations, have built farmers’ 
stores. Some States have also built 
storages in the country, but there is little 
internal storage in the States under the 
eontrol of the Government, and the main 
storage of wheat in Australia is of the 
erudest and most inexpensive kind pos- 
sible. That is the system of providing 
dunnage and iron on top, and in a nor- 
mal year that wheat gets through with 
infinitesimal loss, and even gains weight. 
The question of wheat storage has been 
exaggerated by reason of the visitation 
of the mice plague, and _ experienced 
farmers will look back twenty-five years 
for a parallel season. In fact, in the his- 
tory of wheat-growing in Australia there 
has never been a parallel season so far as 
destruction by mice is concerned. J men- 
tion this at this stage because a lot of 
people run away with the idea that the 
provision of storage will prevent the re- 
currence of what has just been happen- 
ing. : 
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_ I have gone most carefully through 
the report of the Commissioners who have 
been intrusted with the task of advising 
the Government on the question. No 
practical man will say that this is a re- 
port upon which he can cast an intelligent 
vote for the adoption of the bulk-handling 
system. This Bill, and the debate which 
has ensued on it, has clearly shown that 
what is now before the House is an ‘in- 
stalment of the bulk-handling system. It 
cannot be said to be anything else. If 
the Government are going to deal with the 
bulk-handling system, let them come right 
out with the proposal and give us-all the 
fundamental principles upon which that 
system is based. Let them go into primal 
costs, storage costs, handling. costs, and 
transport costs, and let the producers and 
the country generally know which of the 
two systems is the more acceptable. I 
have some sympathy with the remarks of 
the honorable member for Wakefield, who 
feels his farmers are not yet prepared to 
accept the bulk-handling system, because 
the principle has never been thoroughly 
threshed out in Australia. The Commis- 
sion says it has arrived at its conclusion 
from the evidence taken, but nowhere ‘in 
the report is there evidence that the Com- 
“missioners have sat down to the funda- 


mental problems of the bulk-handling sys- _ 


tem, which, if it be adopted in Australia, 
must be adopted i toto. Jf this Bill 
passes, Australia is in for a dual system 
of handling wheat. 


Mr. Wexst.—We cannot have both. 


Mr. RODGERS.—We must, then, 
have them. Here is_ provision to 
deal with the storage of only one- 
third of a normal harvest, although 


we lave 165,000,000 bushels of wheat 
in Australia, or one and _ two-thirds 
normal harvests, with another harvest four 
months off. All the statements made by 
the Prime Minister, and all the reasons 
given by the Commissioners in their re- 
port, would be good and sufficient if ad- 
vocated in respect of the major portion of 
the wheat to be dealt with. If only one- 
third of a normal harvest is to be pro- 
tected from the weevil at a time when 
there is no shipping in sight, by the time 
_ the shipping comes here the weevil will 

have consumed the bulk of the wheat. TI 
take it that the only possible reason for 
the introduction of the silo system of 
storage would be to protect, at any rate, 
that portion of the wheat which has been 


sold to the British Government. I should: 
be prepared to debate in every one of its 
aspects the bulk-handling system as well as. 
the present system, and this House should 
be given the opportunity of going into- 
every one of the phases of the question. 

This Bill will authorize the expendi- 
ture of £2,800,000 in ‘the provision 
of silos. I agree that the location 
of silos must be left to the Commissioners. 
It is the farmer’s business to produce 
wheat, and in the ordinary way to deliver 
it. He cannot be a business man, and he 
is certainly not in the transport business. 

Mr. J. H. Carrs.—He ought to be a 
business man. | bi 

Mr. RODGERS.—My honorable friend 
opposite, who is usually a great exponent 
of State enterprise, apparently believes. 
the State to be incompetent at the pre- 
sent time to deal with the question of 
transport. The storage of wheat along 
the railway system is a link in a complete 
system of transport. In this Bill, which 
is a Bill for the provision of silos, there - 
is no provision for the conversion of any 
portion of the rolling-stock to deal with 
the bulk handling of wheat. 

Mr. Farxiner.—There is nothing to: 
show that it cannot be rebagged out of the 
silos. — eo | 

Mr. RODGERS.—If you are going to- 
have a rebagging system—— 

Mr. Fatxiner.—This is storage, not 
bulk handling. | : 

Mr. RODGERS.—If we are going to 
have the storage of wheat in the bag, we 


shall not get rid of the weevil. 


Mr. Faxixiner.—Stored in the silos. 
~Mr. RODGERS.—In a cylinder, and 
the cylinder is usually operated by the 
elevator. If we are to have what the hon- 
orable member says, then we shall not 
secure economy in the handling of grain 
in bulk. We are asked to impose on Aus- 
tralia, by an instalment, the bulk- 
handling system, which has been ill- 
thought out and ill-digested. There is not 
in the House a man sufficiently expert in 
the two methods to be able to cast an in-~ 
telligent vote on this Bill. I have imvesti- 
gated the question, but I could not tell’ 
honorable members to-day, without fur- 
ther investigation—and that investigation 
would have to go beyond Australia—which 
is the better system. We must have re- 
gard to the question of the arrival of Aus- 
tralian wheat at Home, and ‘tothe handling 
of it abroad. There are men who have 
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looked carefully into the question, but 
who are not prepared to say that, unless 
Australia controls some bulk-handling 
space at the other end, the system should 
be adopted here. 


I am familiar with the operations in 
connexion with wheat production from the 
time the seed is sown until the producer 
receives his cheque, but I have never yet 
been able to satisfy myself completely that 
it would be possible, without tremendous 
¢cost to Australia, te convert the present 
system of handling wheat in packages of 
200 lbs: into the bulk-handling system. If, 
at the present time, we are merely to go to 
the extent of providing storage for one- 
third of the normal harvest, the rest. of 
Australia’s wheat will be exposed to all 
the dangers anticipated in the report to 
which I have referred. It seems to me 
that, in this proposal, we have the intro- 
duction of the thin end of the wedge to 
bring about the adoption of the bulk- 
handling system before the House has been 
taken thoroughly into the confidence of 


the farmers and the country, and before it 


has been provided with particulars:as to 
the fundamental difference between bulk 
handling and dealing with wheat in pack- 
ages. The honorable member for Cook 
said he would have on the Commission 
some practical farmers. If we can secure 
the services of a practical farmer with a 
commercial mind, who has followed wheat 
from the point of production to the port of 
shipment, and who has’seen it on its way 
Home, well and good. 


Mr. Finntayson.—We have such a man 
an the honorable member. 


Mr. RODGERS.—No, I have not seen 


the wheat Home. 


_Mr. Fintayson.—But tthe honorable 
member is familiar with the operations. « 


Mr. RODGERS.—Quite so; but, before 
adopting such a system, we must have the 
evidence of experts who are fully satisfied 
that it is the best. We should have such 
evidence before we enter upon a scheme 
which, it is estimated, will ultimately 
cost £15,000,000. This is not the time 
when Australia should embark on the 
bulk-handling system, unless we are per- 
fectly satisfied that there should be some 
such special provision. As to the attitude 
of South Australia, as detailed by the hon- 
orable member for Wakefield, I consider it 
to be most illogical, although I have some 


sympathy with the farmers over there 


who are not ready to adopt bulk handling. 
The honorable member said, in effect, ‘that 
we should try the system first of all in 
Victoria and New South Wales, and that, 
if it were successful, South Australia 
would adopt it. It is, so to speak, a case 
of trying it first of all on ‘‘ the other dog.’’ 
That is the South Australian attitude. 
When the wheat. of Australia is pooled, - 
however, and when every grower in each 
State obtains exactly the same terms, I 
fail to see how it is possible for one State 
to stand out and to refuse to bear its share 
of the expenditure which may bring to it 
increased rewards. 


Under this system there must not. only 
be a conversion of the methods of handling 
the wheat itself, but a conversion of 
rolling-stock, and of the ships that 
trade with Australia. Unless the owners 
of those vessels geti a port option, we shall 
have to pay more for our freights. The 


whole question of bulk handling bristles 


with difficulties. Expert knowledge is 
required in respect of transport, as well as— 
in the other directions I have indicated. 
We have in Australia men who are con- 
versant with transport, with overseas ship- 
ping, and with the methods of disposing 
of the wheat on the other side. This re- 
port anticipates that the bulk-handling 
system is coming in. It justifies the pre- 
sent proposal on the basis that it is an in- 
stalment. of what is to be the ultimate 
adoption of the bulk-handling system. Hf 
that is the intention of the Government, 
they should have told us straight out that 
they are prepared to go on with the bulk- 
handling system. - Had they done so, we 
should have known where we were. While 
I hold these views, I am not going to 
oppose this or any measure designed to 
preserve any of the produce of the farmer 
which he has toiled hard to deliver. No 
honorable member dare at: this stage inter- 
fere in any way with the provision of 
storage for the produce of our farmers. 
But I do say that it is not right to intro- 
duce the thin end of the wedge in this 
way, and by the instalment. system to 
commit Australia to the ultimate adoption 
of the bulk-handling system. 


There is yet another aspect of the provi- 
ston of storage to which I would refer. 
The system of storage in silos has been’ 
tried im Camada, and. the following cable- 
gram. was sent:on behalt of the Commis+ 
sloners to the Prime Minister of the 
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Dominion, asking to be advised as to the 
result of their experience there— 

Greatly obliged if you can inform me as to 
the length of time wheat stored in silos or 
elevators will keep without deterioration. 
Sir Robert Borden replied in the following 
terms— 

In answer to your telegram of 27th May, 
good dry grain will keep indefinitely in both 
wood and concrete elevators. Damp grain, 
arriving during the winter, will keep until 
summer. 

That is practically six months— 

Arriving in spring or summer, will keep 

15 or 20 days, and must’be re-elevated. 
For the most part, Australian grain is 
raised in dry areas, but grain is also raised 
here in the more temperate climates, under 
what might be termed coastal influences. 
It is very likely that that grain would in 
itself be sufficient to fill the silo provision 
to be made under this Bill. 


I am not one to put blame for the dam- 
age in connexion with the loss of wheat 
either on the Wheat Commission or the 
agents. Had provision been made earlier, 
there would have been less damage, but 
we could not be expected to foresee a mice 
plague, and if provision had been made 
in advance, we would have incurred a con- 
siderable amount of expenditure, which 
in normal seasons would have been un- 
necessary. The farmer, as a rule, is 
quite capable of looking after his own 
affairs, but not 5 per cent. of the farmers 
of Australia kept their own seed wheat 
and horsefeed free from the depredations 
of mice. Hundreds, if not thousands, of 
tons of prime hay is rotting throughout 
Australia, having been rendered almost 
useless by the mice plague. It is wrong, 
therefore, to visit upon men who are the 


trustees of the farmers’ wheat responsi- 


bility for the damage that has been done. 
On the whole the controllers of the wheat 
pool have given remarkably good service 
to Australia. 


Mr. J. H. Carts.—You have a mighty 
poor opinion of the business ability of the 
' farmers generally. 

Mr. RODGERS.—On the contrary I 
have a very good opinion of the farmers’ 
business ability, and so would the honor- 
able member if he had been a secre- 
tary of a genuine farmers’ association for 
i lone: 

Mr. J. H. Carrs. — Iwas secretary 
when it was a genuine organization, and 
not| an organization such as it is now. 


Mr. RODGERS.—The honorable mem- 
ber for Yarra, in his remarks concerning 
the reduction in the price of wheat, in 
order to provide a cheaper loaf, is some- 
what at variance with the honorable 
member for Cook. 


Mr. J. H. Carrs.—He did not say it 
should be reduced. 


Mr, RODGERS.—wWe are entitled to 


draw our own conclusions from his re- - 


marks, which are in remarkable contrast 
to those by the honorable member for 
Cook, who is particularly solicitous just 
now about ithe welfare of the farmers. 
The honorable member for Yarra said 
that! the consumers of this country were 
paying too much for their wheat, and in 
reply to that statement I point out that 
up to date the return to the farmer from 
the No. 1 wheat pool has been about 3s. 
lld., and that the market, value of his 
scrip in that pool is about 24d. All of 
that crop, with the exception of about 
35,000,000 bushels, has been disposed of. 


Mr. Tupor.—What do you think the 


price of wheat would be had tthere been ~ | 


no war? 


Mr. RODGERS.—I would be obliged 


if the honorable member would allow me 


to conclude my argument in my own way. — 


Now, as I have said, the price of the old 
scrip is 24d., making the total for that 
wheat, crop 4s. 1$d. in Australia, whereas 
wheat is worth 10s. 6d. in the Old Coun- 
try, so that the consumer of Australia 
gets his loaf on the basis of wheat at 4s. 
9d., and there is no middleman to be 
satisfied. 


Mr. Tupor. — We were told that the © 


Government had made an agreement with 
the British Government, yeti some one got 
£75,000 in commission from the ‘‘ pool.’’ 

Mr. J. H. Carrs.—yYes, and in one 
case £90,000 was paid tiwice, 


Mr. RODGERS.—If we had been de- 
pendent,'upon the laymen of this country, 
either to control and export the crop, 


the farmers would have been in a less — 


favcrable position than they are to-day. 
The men who had always controlled the 
wheat harvest, and had their organiza- 


tions in proper working order, generously . 


placed their services at the disposal of 
the Government on terms mutually ar- 


ranged between the Government and — 


themselves. 


Mr. Manony.—They were patriotic at 
a price. ; | | 
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Mr. RODGERS. — They gave the Go- 
vernment the benefit of all their life’s ex- 
perience. 


Mr. Manony.—Yes, at a price. 


Mr. RODGERS.—The same remarks 
might be applied to the storage of the 
wool. Experts in this business gave the 
Government the benefit of their experi- 
ence, with the result that the scheme now 
in operation for the appraisement and 
handling of our wool, is said to be one of 
the most perfect systems in the world. 


Coming back ito the question of the 
wheat pool, I think it is quite righti that 
the farmers should have representation 
on the question of control. There is no 
doubt about that. They have raised it, 
they have delivered it, into the hands of 
the Commission, and, in my judgment, 
they should have their representation on 
the Board. But, after all, this proposal 
relates to storage and transport, and the 
-honorable member for Cook is wrong in 
thinking that the farmer is an expert in 
this business, 
concerns experts of the Railway Depart- 
ment, and those who deal in overseas 
shipment. 


Mr. Manony.—Did not the Govern- 
ment, during the election campaign, pro- 
mise to give the farmers representation ? 

Mr. Tupor.—But the election is over. 

Mr. RODGERS.—As a matiter of fact 
the farmers have representation on the 
Advisory Board, which sits in consulta- 
tion with the Wheat Commission. How- 
ever, I am prepared to go further than 
that, and to give them representation on 
the Commission. 


T regret that the House has been de- 
prived of the opportunity of considering, 
in ail its aspects, the two questions of 
bagging and storage of wheat, and I am 
sorry that Australia is to be committed, 
by a process of instalments, to the adop- 
tion of a system which has never been 
thoroughly investigated. 


Mr. BriaxeLtEy.—Are you against bulk 
‘handling ? : 

Mr. RODGERS.—No, but that is no 
reason why I should deprive men who do 
not agree with me from securing fair con- 
sideration for the proposal, which will 
mean the expenditure of £15,000,000 as 
against the present position. The latter 


This is a question which’ 


system has been well tried; and if bulk 
handling is adopted, the present storage 
must be put to some other use. I urge 
on the Government not to limit the ques- 
tion of storage to wheat, but to remember 
that, as shipping is scarce, there are 
many other products of a more perishable 
nature worth consideration. Recently, in 
the rural development of Australia, I 
should say that more families have gone 
in for dairying and fruit-growing than for 
any other branch; and these people, in a 
few months, will be faced with an over 
production. Australia will be unable to 
consume all their produce, and we shall 
be faced with a very difficult problem ; in- 
deed, I fancy that the Government will . 
have to face a tougher proposition than 
they now imagine.. Not more than a year 
or two ago there seemed an excellent 
prospect. of settling deserving returned 
soldiers on the land under a policy of 
generous assistance by means of which 
they might become prosperous settlers ; 
but, with an almost total absence of 
shipping, the outlook is not nearly so 
attractive as before. 


Mr. Tupvor.—I suppose the honorable 
member agrees with what I said as to 
freights after the war. 


Mr. RODGERS.—That, of course, is a 
difficulty. If we are to have bulk 
handling, we shall require a much greater 
expenditure than that proposed, and I 
certainly think that provision should be 
made for more perishable products. 
There might, I think, be a conference 
with those at present in control of the food 
storage, for such storage, both private 
and State, is being extended with a view 
to accommodating beef, mutton, and 
dairy produce. In this, I think, the 
Commonwealth should co-operate, and, if 
necessary, afford ample assistance in order 
to cope with those products we cannot 
ourselves consume. 


Debate (on motion by Mr. Lyncn) 
adjourned. 
PAPERS. 
The following papers were presented :— 
Lands Acquisition Act—Land acquired 


under, at—Woollahra, New South Wales—— 
For Defence purposes. 


Public Service Act—Promotion of A. H. 
Hearn, Postmaster-General’s Department. 


* 
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Journauists’ Awarp: ACTION OF News- 

 pAPER PROPRIETARIES—F'EDERAL ELEc- 
rions: THE Brispane Seat: Miirary 
Banp Oursipe Pottine Boor: Sot- 
pirrs’ VoTEs—GENERAL BrrpwooD AND 
ConscRIPTION— AUSTRALIAN CITIZENS 
in New Zeatanp—Sorpiers DepEn- 
DANTS AND ALLOTMENTS OF Pay: Cask 
or PRIVATE SUMMERS. 

Motion (by Sir .Joun FORREST) pro- 
“posed— | 

That this House do now adjourn. 

Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [10.30].—During 
the debate on the Wheat Storage Bill, I re- 
ferred to the question of industrial con- 
- ditions, and said that one of the news- 
papers in Melbourne had flouted the award 
given by the Court. 1 was asked to which 
newspaper I referred, and I said that it 
was the Argus; but I am now informed 
that 1: was somewhat unfair to that pub- 
Jication, seeing that it was not the only 
one that had so acted. I do not desire to 
be unfair to any newspaper, however un- 
fair it may be to me, and I should like 
to quote the following extract from the 
Australasian Journalist, of the 15th June 
this year— 

THE AWARD. 
Orrices RepucING STAFFS. 
Brief intimation was given in the May Jour- 


nalist of the steps certain newspaper proprie- 


taries were taking to evade the provisions of 


the award. The facts were then stated, and 
readers were invited to form their own conclu- 
sions as to whether these proprietaries were 
acting honorably in accordance with their 
undertaking given to the Court, that they 
would accept and obey the decision of the Court, 
both in the letter and the spirit. 

Not content with dismissing employees, some 
proprietaries are stooping so low as to refuse 
the payment of money already earned, They 
are compelling the employees to seek the ver- 
dict of the Courts. They knew well that for 
an employee to proceed in Court against an 
employer is to cut off his chance of continuing 
his’ employment. In this matter they take a 
cowardly and unspeakably paltry advantage of 
their position. 

In Sydney sixteen or seventeen members of 
the A.J.A. have been dismissed. Most of them 
are district correspondents. 

The Adelaide proprietors waited to see how 
the cat was going to jump. They started 
timidly, and up to date there are five or six 
casualties. The majority of them are in the 
Advertiser office, an establishment which has 
not been noted for generous treatment to its 
employees in the past. 

In Perth, the Daily News has re-engaged the 
men it dismissed, and trouble seems to ‘have 
ceased, But the West Australian, an office 


i 
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which has been in the habit.of working its men 
long hours, and then compromising with them 
on their claims for overtime, has now joined » 
the ranks of the establishments that are repu- 
diating their promise to the Court. It has 
dismissed two members from its small staff. 
So far as the Victoria district is concerned, 
the dismissals from the three daily newspaper | 
staffs, on account of the award, have been three 
—one in each office. In the case of the Herald, 
compensation to the amount of £180 was paid. 
Several of the members of the staff of this pre- 
prietary have been “ warned” as to the future. 
The three proprietaries have dismissed their 
district correspondents, but have invited most 
of them to send “copy” forward as contribu- 
tors—an ingenious way of defeating the clause 
in the award which provides that district cor- 
respondents shall be guaranteed £4 a week. 
Hitherto the Age and the Herald have required 
their district correspondents to look after 


. everything happening in the suburbs given into 


their eharge. The Argus, on the other hand, 
made arrangements with suburban newspaper 
proprietors, chiefly to cover certain work, such 
as Police Courts and council meetings, for 
which fixed payment was made. Now all the 
proprietors have adopted the method of recog- 
nising “copy” from..the suburbs as coming 
from contributors. Of course, the same service 
as was given before is required, and the prac- 
tice now adopted is a device to escape guaran- 
teeing the payment of a living wage. Though 
the distriet correspondents, who, by force of 
circumstances are attending to their districts 
as before, are not getting the guarantee of £4 
a week, they are receiving an increase of $d. 
on what is published from them, which is ex- 
ceedingly limited. Whilst re-organization of 
the staff has been going on, there has been dis- 
organization and dissatisfaction. 


The authority I had was the statement T 
read in the Australasian Journalist. ~ I 
have the issue for May with me here. 
I said this afternoon that one newspaper 
had done this kind of thing, and now s0 
far from withdrawing the statement as 


appled to that newspaper, I have only te — 


say that the same thing was done by prac- — 
tically every other newspaper in Australia. 
I had the Argus particularly in mind, 
because on Saturday night when I spoke 
at a smoke night gathering in Melbourne 
I found, that the Argus had denounced 
the members of the Australian Workers 
Union and other unions for not obeying 
the awards of the Arbitration Court, and 
at the same time it was doing the very 
thing it denounced. I specially men- 
tioned the Argus, but I should have in- 
cluded other newspapers as well in my 
statement. . 


Mr. Fenton.—The proprietors of the 
Argus are amongst the wealthiest ‘em-- 
ployers in Australia. | 


Bea Me ys Vieg™ tah 
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Mr. TUDOR.—I understand that they 
treat their employees probably better 
than do the proprietors of any other 
newspaper, but my complaint is that, 
whilst they tell unionists that they should 
obey the awards of the Court, they do 
not obey the award that was given in the 
Journalists’ case. I ask the Argus and 
every other newspaper in Australia to 
try this kind of thing on with the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Society. They 
know what they would get if they did. 
I know that not a word of my present 
statement will appear in these journals, 
though the proprietors may look up Han- 
sard to see what was said, in order that 
some one may be able to write fancy notes 
on the subject for a Saturday’s issue. 
They have denounced men for not obey- 
ing the awards of the Court, and when 
they have themselves an opportunity to 
deal with men who are not very well 
organized, they dismiss them in some 
cases and reduce them in status in others. 
I could find the names of men who have 
been district correspondents for some of 
these newspapers for years, and who, 
without a moment’s notice, have been 
dismissed and told that they may send in 
anything they like as contributors, and 
that if used they will get 2d. a line for 


it. 


Mr. FINLAYSON (Brisbane) [10.38]. 
—TI wish briefly to refer to a question I 
put to the Minister representing the Min- 
ister for Defence to-day, and his reply 
thereto. The question I asked was— 


Will the Minister state by whose orders, and 
for what purpose, a military band played for 
some time outside the main polling booth in 
Brisbane during the recent Federal election. 
To this question the Minister gave me 
the following reply— 


The military band that played outside the 
Town Hall, in Brisbane, on 5th May last was 


‘used by the Recruiting Committee for recruit- 


ing purposes. This band played outside the en- 
listment depdt, and not outside a polling booth. 
I want to say that the Minister gave me 
a misleading and incorrect reply to my 
question. That is putting the matter in 
as mild a way as possible. I was tempted 
to use a word that is unparliamentary. 
The answer given me was a false answer. 


Mr. Ropcers.—Does the honorable 


member say that the Minister knew it to 
be false. 


: Mr. FINLAYSON'.—No, because he 
could not have known the facts. He 
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gave a misleading answer that was sup- 
plied to him by some one else. I am 
told that the military band played out- 
side the Town Hall on the day of the 
election. . I did not ask where the: band 
played*at any particular time of the day, 
but put a question which showed that a 
band played outside the polling booth. 
In spite of the Minister’s reply to my 
question, I «assert that a military band 
played outside the main polling booth in 
Brisbane on the day of the election, and 
we know for what purpose. Any sane 
man will assume that it was but one of 
the dirty little tricks that the National 
party played in order to influence the re- 
sult of the elections. The Minister says 
that the band played outside the enlist- 
ment depot and not the polling booth. I 
point out that the enlistment depdt is in 
the same place that the polling booth was 
on that day. The answer given to me 
is misleading on the face of it, because if 
the band did not play outside the polling 
booth it could not have played outside the 
enlistment depot, which was the same 
place. 

Mr. Lairp SmitH.—Does not a band 
play at the same place every day? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—It was never . 
known to play there either before that day 
or since. The Minister says that the.Re- 
cruiting Committee ordered the band. to 
play there, and if that be so I should like — 
to know who inspired the committee to 
send the band there on that day. If it 
is necessary for a band to play outside the 
enlistment depét, why was not the idea 
suggested by the interjection of the hon- 
orable member for Denison carried out, 
and that place made a regular recruiting | 
depot? The only impression left on the 
minds of the people of Brisbane was that 
this was one of those sly, clever tricks to 
catch votes by stirring up the patriotic 
feelings of the Win-the-war party, and . 
to make people believe that plenty of noise | 
and plenty of talk, such as we get from 
the Ministerial party, was going to win | 
the war. 


I am quite certain that no other | 
candidate for election throughout Aus- 
tralia had a similar experience to mine. 
I do not know why I was selected for this — 
honour, unless it be that I was told before 
T left Melbourne that if it was possible 


~to defeat me for Brisbane I would be de- 


feated. I was also informed that the 
Liberals were prepared to surrender three 
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seats in Queensland if they could defeat 
me for Brisbane. 

Mr. Boyp.—The_ honorable member 
fancies himself. 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—I do not; that is 
the Liberal’s estimate of me. | 

Sir Joun Forrest.—The honorable 
member won the seat by a good deal, I 
suppose. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—The wonder is 
that I am here, and if it had not been for 
a mistake by one of the officials in putting 
down thirty votes for the other fellow I 
would not be here. I make the statement 
here and now, which I made publicly in 
Brisbane, that the recount of the votes in 
the Brisbane election was ordered for a 
special purpose, and that was to find out 
how many soldiers’ votes would be neces- 
sary in order to defeat me. 

Mr. JosserH Coox.—A wicked lie. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—Order! 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—It is not a wicked 
lie. I said in Brisbane, and I say now, 
that the soldiers’ votes for Brisbane were 
altogether disproportionate to the enlist- 
ments for that electorate, and soldiers’ 
votes were thrown into the Brisbane elec- 
torate to defeat me which had no right to 
be included in the votes for that elec- 
torate. 

Mr. Guynn.—The honorable member is 
altogether wrong. 

. Mr. FINLAYSON.—I go further, and 
say that the soldiers’ votes were manipu- 
lated in their distribution.. Votes were 
thrown into electorates that were not legi- 
timate votes for those electorates. I made 
that statement publicly in Brisbane. 

Mr. Boyp.—Did the honorable member 
shock anybody when he said it? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—There was plenty 
of noise about it. If the honorable mem- 
ber will take the trouble to read the news- 
paper reports showing the soldiers’ votes 
recorded for the various electorates he 
will notice startling discrepancies. It 
would appear that in the matter of enlist- 
ments some electorates did remarkably 
well and others remarkably bad. 

Mr. JosserH Coox.—What the honor- 
able member suggests is that the Chief 
Electoral Officer did not behave himself. 
He is the person responsible. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Whoever was re- 
sponsible—I do not know who it was—it 
may have been the Prime Minister 
- Mr. Yarzs.—It was Critchley Parker, 

if it was not the Prime Minister. 


Adjournment. [REPRESENTATIVES.] Adjournment. 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—The manner ir 
which the soldiers’ votes were allotted te 
the various electoral divisions was obvi- 
ously wrong, and their manipulation is 
apparent when a careful scrutiny is made 
of the distribution. 

Mr. Larry Smrru.—Did not the honor- 
able member get an increase through the 
soldiers’ votes ? ‘ 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—A recount dis- 
closed a mistake of thirty votes. I have 
already referred to that. Had not that 
recount been made, I .should have been 
defeated by a majority of fifteen votes. 
That was the impression in Brisbane. 
Had it been known that this mistake had 
been made—some of us knew it, but said 
nothing of it—oversea votes would have 
been found to defeat: me. 


Mr. Roperrs.—Sergeant McGrath says — 


that the votes were fairly distributed. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I have a letter 
from Sergeant McGrath in which he says 
that the soldiers would give a good vote 
for Labour, and I have letters from other 
soldiers stating that there would be a 
good majority for the Labour party. 

Mr. Boyp.—The honorable member 
need not have gone to England to hear 
that statement. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Some day, per- 


haps, some one will get into the Electoral 


| Office and square up things there. 


There is a suspicion that) neither the 


‘last election nor the conscription referen- 


dum was honest; that the soldiers were’ 
misled in both cases. To-day I received a 
letter from a soldier telling of what is 
going on ati the Front. He says that the 
Australians had an opportunity some time 
ago to get three months’ rest, but when 
news was received of the soldiers’ votes on 
conscription, General Birdwood told them 
that they could hang on. 

Mr. Gtynn.—Surely the honorable 
tion because of the statements of a private 
letter-writer. 

Mr. Ricnarp Fostrr.—General Bird- 
wood is the soldiers’ idol. | 

Mr. FINLAYSON. — This 
writer’s statement— 


Last year Birdwood had the chance to with- 
draw the Australians for three months, but 


is the 


because they turned down conscription, he said: — 
This is what returned | 


they could hang on. 
chaps say; and don’t you believe he is as popu- 
lar with the men as the papers try to make 
out. What I read in Australian papers, ‘and 


member will not defame an administra- 


~ 


\ 
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what the boys tell me over here—well, to say 
the least of it, there is a difference of opinion. 


| | Mr. Wisr.—That is only a statement of 


what the writer says he was told. 
Mr. FINLAYSON.—It is a statement 


of what he has heard. Of course, he does 
not know everything; no one is in that 
osition. General Birdwood, being a 
British Imperial officer, had no right to 
interfere in Australian affairs, as he did 
by issuing an address to the men in regard 
to conscription. That action was an im- 
pertinence which should not have been 
overlooked. It is only because he was 
earrying out the instructions of the Prime 
Minister that he has not had a hard rap 
over the knuckles for what he did. Any 
other man would have been treated dif- 
ferently; and he had better take the hint 
to mind his own business. We can man- 
age our own affairs. | 
Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—The honorable 
member’s voice is the first to be raised in 
Australia against General Birdwood. 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—Not at all. I 
have heard complaints about him many a 
time. | Let the honorable member hear 
what returned soldiers say of him. 

Mr. Ricuarp Fosrzer.—I would accept 
_ their verdict. : 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—I am not worry- 
ing about General Birdwood. 

Mr. JosepH Coox.—No doubt he will 
survive the honorable member’s atitack. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I do not suppose 
that he will hear of it. My concern is 
that British Imperial officers shall attend 
to their own business and not interfere in 
our political affairs, 


But I rose to speak of the playing of a 
military band outside a polling booth, 
and have been drawn off the track. Our 
Electoral Act very properly tries to pre- 
vent corrupting influences from entering 
into the conduct of elections, and I ask 
honorable members if they think that it 
was right for a military band to play out- 
side a polling booth on election day? Even 
though the Recruiting Committee had the 
best intentions, and thought that it would 
gain recruits by having the band playing, 
does any one here regard it as fair or 
proper that a military band should be used 
for political purposes? There is no deny- 
ing the fact that either the Recruiting 
Committee or the military officers used 
the band for political purposes. } 


Mr. WessteR.—Is recruiting a political 
purpose ?) 
Mr. FINLAYSON.—I am chairman of | 
the Brisbane Recruiting Committee, and 
know that its members were not supporters 
of Finlayson on election day. They have 
as much right to their political opinions as - 
I have to mine, and I am not complaining | 
because they did not support me. But 
when they used their recruiting facilities — 
to try to influence votes, they were going 
beyond whati was legitimate and proper. 
I call atitention to the matter, not because 
I feel in any degree annoyed, but as an 
indication that of late there has been 
creeping into our electoral administration 
influences that: bid fair to destroy the fair- 
ness that has hitherto characterized it. 
All over the world the Australian secret 
ballot, and our method of conducting elec- — 
tions, has been looked upon as constituting 
the high-water mark standard. But what 
happened during the last election and 
the conscription referendum caused a good 
deal of uneasiness and suspicion to creep 
into the minds of many persons in Aus- 
tralia, and created a considerable amount 
ef comment abroad. Lose or win who 
may, let each party have fair play on elec- 
tion day! Let there be a fair field and no 
favour, so that the people may say who 
shall rule them. If everyman and every 
party is given an equal chance, there can 
be no recrimination, because we are all 
British enough to be able to take a beat- 
ing, or to accept the responsibility of 
victory. If we complain about the 
present position of our party, it is 
because we think that we did not get a 
fair deal, and have every reason for believ- 
ing that! the most reprehensible tactics were 
adopted by the Prime Minister to secure 
our defeat. Had he given us the protec- 
tion that his office required of him, there 
would have been no complaints. J hope 
that as the result of my speech to-night 
there will be no repetition of conduct such 
as that of which I complain. ke 
Mr. MAHONY (Dalley) [10.54].—I 
direct the attention of the Minister for © 
Home and Territories to the position of 
the number of slaughtermen who went,to 
New Zealand to follow their occupation, 


leaving their families in Australia, and are 


now desirous of returning to this country, © 
their stay in the Dominion being merely 
temporary. The matter has been brought 
under my notice by the union, of which 
they are members. These men, I under- 
stand, had' no intention of taking up a 


r 
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permanent domicile in New Zealand. 
They went to that country merely to 
follow their occupation for a short time 
but we now find that the New Zealand 
Government are preventing them from 
“returning to their homes in Australia. 
This is a serious matter, affecting the 


rights, and, T might say, the privileges of 


me 


{ 


e 


a 


the Minister 


Australian citizens. I hope that, in that 
manner which is so characteristic of him, 
will see that justice 1s 
done, and that the rights and. privileges 


of Australian citizens are preserved to 
» them. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS (Cook) [10.57].—I 
received to-day a letter from a soldier at 
the Front, who went from my electorate, 
which I desire to bring under the notice 
of the House. It is dated 22nd May, 
1917, and reads as follows :— i 


Dear Sir, 

You will forgive me for writing to you, but 
I see this is the only way of getting my griev- 
ance remedied... I am on active service 1n 


France, leaving Australia eighteen months ago — 


with the 7th of 20th Batt. Reinforcements. 
Before leaving I made an allotment to my aged 
mother and invalided father, which amounted 
to about £3 fortnightly. Included in this £3 
is £1 for being the sole support of the both of 
‘them. Everything appeared in good order, and 
the money was paid by the Military authorities 
for the first twelve months; ‘but in January of 
this year my money was reduced to £1 2s. fort- 
nightly for no reason whatever. My allotment 


of £1 for being sole support, and another £1 © 


to make up for the back money my people had 
received, was stopped. Now, this means that 
they will have to carry on with lls. weekly 
for both of them, which is nigh impossible 
at the present. high cost of living in Sydney. 
They are entitled to the money, and it hurts 
me very much to hear of them being deprived 
of the little comforts in the last days of their 
lives, and I think it is a lack of judgment on 


' the Military authorities’ part. My father is 


77 years of age, and for the past six years he 
has been bedridden with paralysis. My mother 
is ten years his junior, and they are both 
natives of Australia. So, sir, I do hope you 
will grant me a favour, and see to this griev- 
ance of mine. My people’s address is 18 Alma- 
street, Darlington, and mine is 5th Pioneer 
Batt.,. A.LF. Hoping once again this meets 


_\ with your approval, I am 


Your obedient: servant,. 
3266 Pr. E. SumMErs, 


Mr. WesstER.—That letter could have 
gone in to the Minister, could it not? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The people of this 
country ought to know the way in which 


the Government are administering these 
matters. 


= 


Adjournment, [REPRESENTATIVES.] Adjournment. 


Mr. Wesster.—If you want the case | 
attended to I should think that the best — 
thing would be to submit it to the Minis- 
ter. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
gentleman will please understand that I 
have been dealing with cases of this kind 
sufficiently long to know how to put a 
case before the Department without his 
assistance. I will see that not only does 
this case go before the Parliament and 
the people of this country, but that it 
goes before the Minister, and that he 
gives me an answer. ‘This is not a soli- 
tary case. It is typical of a number of 
cases. I have brought cases of this kind 
under the notice of the Department on a 
number of occasions. 

Mr, Wesster.—It is an ex parte state- 
ment which you are giving to the country. . 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It is a soldier’s 
statement. It shows how our soldiers at 
the Front) are being worried by the ad- 
ministration of this Government. It shows, 
also, ‘how the conscription Government ad- 
minister the voluntary system. It gives 
one of the reasons why the Government 
cannot get recruits under the voluntary sys- 
tem in satisfactory numbers. Because, with 
this soldier writing back to Australia like 
this, and other soldiers writing back to 
relatives and friends, pointing out the 
treatment meted to them by the Adminis- 
tration, the news is pereolating through 
the entire population, and there are grave 
doubts about the attitude of the Govern- 
ment towards the men. 

Mr. Fintayson.—That will make them 
stop the letters now. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It is a wonder to. 
me that this letter got through. I was 
quite surprised to receive it to-day. 
Apparently it escaped the censor, as some 
other letters did. It came to me at the 
House to-day by post. 

T noticed that the Minister for the Navy, 
the other day, had something to say in 
reference to conscription being reintro- 
duced shortly. | 

Mr. JosrpH Coox.—I am not aware 
of it. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The right. honor- 
able member was reported, in I think 
the Daily Telegraph, within the last few 
days as having said something about the 
conditions under which conscription 
would be re-introduced. I noticed that his 
statement varied a good deal from the 
statements made by the Prime Minister. 
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I understand that he occupies a position 
in this Ministry much the same as that 
which Sir George Reid occupied in an 
Administration. He shares with the hon- 
orable member for Bendigo in the leader- 
ship of the Government. The fact that 
his statement of policy very often 
differs materially from that of the Prime 
Minister, indicates that he has some 
authority of leadership in the Govern- 
ment. I will hunt up his statement. I 
forget exactly what the words of it were. 
I noticed that there was a big variation 
from the statement of the Prime Minister 
as to the conditions which would have to 
be brought about before conscription was 
re-introduced. 

Tf we did ‘have conscription, there 
would be no chance of remedying 
these grievances against the Adminis- 
tration. We only get some show of fair 
dealing in regard to these soldier cases 
to-day because the Government are abso- 
Jutely dependent upon this administra- 
tion in order to get recruits. If they had 

recruits guaranteed under the voluntary 
system we would not get much considera- 
tion for cases of this kind. 

Mr. Jossru Coox.—Do you not think 
that it is time that you stopped these 
sinister insinuations? You have hardly 
said a word to-day which has not had 
some sinister import., Why do you not 
take a “pull” at yourself? 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—When the right 
honorable gentleman was on this side one 
never heard anything but a grumble from 
him. In fact, now that he is well pro- 
vided with loaves and fishes one would 
expect a more cheerful disposition from 
him, but he cannot help getting something 
to grumble about, even when he is sitting 
on that side. I supported the Govern- 


ment’s proposal in a Bill before the House 


to-day, and it was the honorable member 
who really introduced the lack of har- 
mony into the proceedings. 

Mr. Josepu Coox.—You did support 
it, and immediately you proceeded to try 
to make political capital out of it. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The right honor- 
able gentleman’s mouth is always very 
full of platitudes about political capital. 


No one else in the political arena can say 


anything or attempt to do anything but 
it is called an attempt to make political 
capital. He alone is the one sincere man 
in polities. Nothing he ever does is done 


_ growing up in the House. 


with any ulterior motive; everything is 
straightforward. He went over to Syd- 
ney the other day, and explained the posi- 
tion of the Government when it had no 
business before the House, and then said 
that the Government were refused per- 
mission to go on with business. 

Mr. JoserH Coox.—That is quite true. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The right honor- 
able gentleman knows the reason why J] 
objected. 

Mr. JosrrnH Coox.—The only thing I 
should have said was that the honorable 
member did his best to stop them. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—And succeeded, 
too, the right honorable gentleman might 
have added. 

Mr. JosepH Coox.—Yes; and you 
gloated over the fact that you stopped 
business. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—If it was possible 
for the right honorable gentleman to put 
a correct interpretation before the public, 
he might know that the Prime Minister 
was asking for concessions at the hands 
of the Opposition. He was asked whether 
he would be prepared to meet requests on 
this side for concessions in kind, and he 
said positively that he was not prepared 
to. do so. It-is all contained in the 
Hansard report of the proceedings. The 
Minister for the Navy knows perfectly 
well that it was because of the deliberately 
unfair treatment of this side by the Go- 
vernment that the objection was taken. 

Mr. JosrpH Coox.—It was not that 
side at all; it was only the honorable 
member. He is not that side of the 
House. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—He is one of this 
side, and, as a member of the House, he 
is entitled to the same rights as any other 
honorable member. | i 

Mr. Josrpx Coox.—-He is not entitled | 
to control the House. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—There is a system 
The right — 
honorable gentleman thinks, when he is 
in power, that the minority have no right 


to any consideration. 


Mr. JosepH Coox.—You are not even — 
a minority; you are one—one only. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Yes. But the 
ktonorable member could not make that 
fair statement. He had to put an ab- 
solute misrepresentation before the public 
of New South Wales in the statement he 
made to the, Daily Telegraph at the week 
end. 
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Mr. WessteR.—We adjourned the de- 
bate early, and you are keeping us late 
just the same. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—If the Govern- 
ment adjourned the debate early, that is 
all the more reason why we can do a 
little more business. 

Mr. Wesster.—Do you call this busi- 
ness ? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—Attention to the 
soldiers in France is the business of the 
country, and I hope the Minister will 
see that this case and others of the kind 
are given that just consideration to which 
they are entitled. 

Mr. GLYNN, (Angas—Minister for 
Home and Territories) [11.6]—I think 
the cases the hononable member for Dal- 
ley referred to are those of men who ob- 
tained permission to go to New Zealand 
for service in connexion with the meat 
season. If the cases can be brought be- 
fore me I will be able to have them in- 
quired into. All that has come under 
my notice is that some men who had re- 
mained in New Zealand longer than six 
months were not permitted to return to 
Australia. I have asked for some particu- 
lars of the cases. If the men were in 
New Zealand eighteen months the New 
Zealand Government may have  con- 
sidered that they had changed their re- 
sidence, and that therefore they came 
under the compulsory law. On this mat- 
ter, if cases are mentioned, I hope to get 
information from the New Zealand Go- 
vernment. 

In regard to the complaint of the hon- 
orable member for Brisbane, there could 
not possibly have been any allotment of 
votes outside the provisions of the Act. 
The gist of the honorable member’s re- 
marks was that there had been some cor- 
rupt apportionment of the soldiers’ votes. 
We must assume that the Administration 
could not be guilty of such a thing as 
that. 

Mr. J. H. Carts.—It is a pity we can- 
not have an inquiry into the matter. 

Mr. GLYNN.—I. only wish to men- 
tion that the Act prescribes that the divi- 
sions to which votes were to be allotted 
were to be those suggested by the ad- 
dresses on the military roll. Of course, it 
may have followed that in some cases 
men were allotted to divisions in which 
they were not originally resident and 
electors. I do not wish to discuss now 
the reason for the wording of the Act in 
that way, but that was the only provision 


’ 
— 


Adjournment. [REPRESENTATIVES.] Adjournment. 


that was workable for the reasons stated. 
when the Bill was introduced. Does the 
honorable member for Brisbane suggest. 
that any electoral officer, or the Adminis- 
tration, through any agent, wilfully and 
in defiance of the Act allotted votes to a 
division in which the return of a sup- 
porter of the Government was doubtful? 

Mr. Fryrayson.—The figures. show 
that there was a suspicion of that being 
done. 18 

Mr. GLYNN.—Does the honorable 
member think that it is worthy of his 
position as a member of the House to 
make an allegation like that on a mere 
surmise and without any proof? I tell 
the honorable member that I never 
heard a suggestion which would afford 
the slightest shadow of justification for 
his assertion. The Leader of the Oppo- 
sition appointed Mr. McGrath as a 
special agent of his party to look after 
the scrutiny in England, and, by my | 
direction, his scrutineers were paid. The 
Government also appointed a gentleman 
who attended to the scrutiny in their be- 
half, and both gentlemen were there to see 
that the votes were allotted in a proper 
manner. Following the publication of a 
statement by Mr. Mahon which cast a 
suspicion on the genuineness of the allot- 
ment, Mr. McGrath cabled, in effect, that 
everything was perfectly fair, and remon- 
strated against the Same aspersions as the 
honorable member for Brisbane has put 
before the House to-night. Does the hon- 
orable member think that he is acting 
fairly in casting this suspicion on the Ad- 
ministration? I do not think any- other 
honorable member will support his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Frinrayson.—I will refer to the 
matter again. 

Mr. GLYNN.—I hope the next refer- 
ence will be on facts. I do not suppose 
the honorable member would put forward. 
a statement which he did not believe to 
be correct, but I ask him not, on the im- 
port of a single letter, to place an un- 
justifiable suspicion on the honesty of 
the Administration. There was no inter- 
ference with the discretion of the Chief 
Electoral Officer by any Minister during — 
the recent campaign, and I tell the hon-' 
orable member that I do not believe for 
a moment that his leader would justify 
the remarks which he has made to-night. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 

House adjourned at 11.10 p.m. 
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Senate. 
Thursday, 19 July, 1917. 


The Prestpent took the chair at 3 p.m., 
and read prayers. | 


CANBERRA ARSENAL. 


Senator NEEDHAM asked the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Works 
and Railways, upon notrce— 

i. What progress is being made with the 
construction of the arsenal at Canberra? 

2. Is it the intention of the Government to 
view this work as one of extreme and national 


importance ? } 
3. If so, will they hasten its construction ? 


Senator PEARCE.—The answer sup- 
plied by the Minister for Works and Rail- 
ways is as follows:— 


1, 2, and 3. The matter is receiving the 
earnest attention of the Government.  Pre- 
liminary lay-out plans for the arsenal factories 
have been prepared and have been referred to 
the Ministry of Munitions, in London, which 
is considering them in connexion with the 
whole question of plant for the various manu- 
factures. The necessary engineering surveys 
for railway connexion and lay out of works 
have been made. The question of the village is 
also receiving attention. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE. 
Senator NEEDHAM asked the Min- 


ister for Defence, upon notice— 
How many members of the Australian Im- 


perial Force have enlisted and are serving 


overseas in— 
(a) the Tunnelling Companies; 
(b) the Aeroplane Squadron; 
(c) the Heavy Artillery; 
(d) the Corps Cavalry Regiments; 
(e) the Army Medical Corps; 
(f) the Army Service Corps; 
(g) on the lines of communication? 


Senator PEARCE.—The numbers en- 
listed have never been given out in detail 
for the various arms and services, but only 
asa whole. I think this practice should be 
adhered to. The numbers serving in the 
seven services mentioned are not known, 
as no return containing them is in posses- 
sion of the Department. 


NAVAL BASES. 
Senator NEEDHAM asked the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Works 
and Railways, wpon notice— 
1. How many men are at present engaged at 


the Henderson Naval Base, Cockburn. Sound, 
Western Australia ? 


2. What progress is being made with this. 
work ? 
3: Does not the Government consider this 

work one of national urgency? 
4. Is it the intention of the Government to 
close down on this work? 


Senator PEARCE.—The Minister for 
Works and Railways has supplied the fol- 
lowing answers :— 


1. Two hundred and forty-nine. 

2. The information will be obtained and 
furnished as soon as_ possible. 

3 and 4. The Government is impressed with 
the necessity for providing suitable bases for 
the Australian Fleet, and the whole question is 
under review. 


Senator NEEDHAM asked the Min- 
ister representing the Minister for Works 
and Railways, upon notice— 


1. How many men are at present engaged at 
Flinders Naval Base, Victoria? 

2:. What progress is being made with this 
work ? 

3. Does not the Government consider this 
work one of national urgency? 

4. Is it the intention of the Government to 
close down on this work? 


Senator PEARCE.—The Minister for 
Works and Railways has supplied the fol- 
lowing answers :— | 


1. About 200. 

2. The information will be obtained and fur- — 
nished as soon as possible. 

3 and 4. The Government is impressed with 
the necessity for providing suitable bases for 
the Australian Fleet, and the whole question 
is under review. 


MILITARY ALLOWANCES. 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF. 


Senator BUZACOTT asked the Min- 
ister for Defence, upon notice— 
1. Have the non-commissioned officers of the 
Instructional Staff been granted extra duty 
pay whilst in camp since March, 1916? i 
2. What was the amount of allowance granted 
per day? 
3. Is the Minister aware that there is a pro- 
posal to cancel this allowance from the 30th 
June—vide circular No, 231, dated 12th July, 
which reads as follows :—‘‘ Appended here- — 


-under copy of proposed amendments to Finan- 


cial and Allowance Regulations F.R. 75 (C), 
reading as under are now cancelled, with effect 
from 30th June, 1917:—‘ 75 (C). During the 
period of the war warrant and non-commis- | 
sioned officers of the Instructional Staff who 
are employed in Australian Imperial Forces, 
Camps, or Schools of Instruction may be al- 
lowed extra pay at the rate of 1s. 6d. for each 
day on which they are so employed’ ’’? 

4. Is it proposed to cancel all similar allow- 
ances made to officers, i.e., field allowance, 
3s. per day? 

5. In view, of the increased cost of living 
and the increased scale of wages lately granted 
by the Federa] and State Arbitration Courts to 
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other workers in Australia, will the Minister 
withhold any decrease in the payment as in- 
dicated until he has made full inquiry into the 
matter ? 


Senator — 
are— 


1. Yes; because it was represented that, 
owing to the large number of recruits in 
various camps, the warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers employed there had to work 
very long hours, and for seven days per week. 
These conditions do not now exist. It was 
also represented that, through being stationed 
- in camps, these warrant and non-commissioned 
officers were put to greater expense than other 
warrant and non-commissioned officers sta- 
‘tioned in areas. To meet the latter cases, 
the mess allowance was increased from ls. to 
Is. 6d. per day, and is still being paid. 

2. One shilling and sixpence per diem. 

3. Yes. I personally investigated this mat- 
ter, and ascertained that the conditions under 
which the extra duty pay had been approved 
in March, 1916,*had, owing to the decrease in 
the number of recruits in camp, and the closing 
of anumber of the camps, been considerably al- 
tered. It was also represented to me, on behalf 
of the non-commissioned officers in areas, that 
there was no justification for non-commissioned 
officers in camps being paid higher rates than 
non-commissioned officers in areas, and. I 
Aherefore decided to divide the amounts payable 
‘equally between the non-commissioned officers 
in camps and areas. 

4. No. 

5. No. 


answers 


PEARCE.—The . 


FOOD IN COOL STORES. 


Senator NEEDHAM asked the Honor- 
ary Minister, wpon notice— 
1. Is"it a fact that Angliss and Company 


have their own cool stores and portion of the 


State Government’s cool stores filled with meat, 
rabbits, and apples? 

2. If so, will the Minister immediately take 
steps to release this food and place same 
within reach of the consumers at reasonable 
prices ? 


Senator PEARCE.—The Honorary 
Minister has supplied the following 
reply:— 


According to the report of the Common- 
wealth Meat. Inspector, the firm of Messrs. 
Wm. Angliss and Co. has slaughtered for ex- 
port during the month ended .30th June, 
1917:—-Sheep and lambs, 23,680; cattle, 1,808; 
pigs, 170. Of these, the following have been 
exported:—Sheep and lambs, 4,598; cattle and 
carcasses, 3888; cattle as boneless beef, 
108,222 lbs. The capacity of the works is 
-11,000 sheep and lambs, and 250 cattle per 
day. The storage eapacity of Angliss’ works 
is 250,000 sheep and lambs, or equivalent in 
beef. A quantity of the beef at present in 
store is for the Navy Department, and a portion 
of the stock slaughtered is required for pur- 
poses of the Defence Department. So far as 
the Inspector is aware, Angliss’ stores are not 


filled with meat or rabbits for export. So 
far as other goods, including supplies for local 
consumption, are concerned, the Common- 
wealth Inspector has no jurisdiction over cold. 
storage premises; but as far as he is aware, 
the stores are not filled to their capacity. 


Senator NEEDHAM.—Arising out of 
the answer, may I suggest that the second 
part of the question has not been answered 
by the Minister? Will the Government 
make further inquiry, and, if there is a 
certain quantity of meat and appies im the 
cool stores, will they take steps to release. 
meat and apples for the consumers at 
reasonable prices? That is the point 
which I wanted to get at, and it has not 
been answered. : 

Senator PEARCE.—I will bring the 
honorable senator’s further question 
under the notice of the Honorary Minis- 
ter. 


8.8. “CUMBERLAND.” __ 
Senator MAUGHAN asked the Min- 


ister representing the Prime Minister, 
upon notce— 


Is it the intention of the Federal Govern- 
ment to offer a reward which will lead to the 
conviction of the person or persons responsible 
for the explosion upon the s.s. Cumberland? - 


Senator MILLEN.—The answer is— 


The State Government of New South Wales 
has offered a large reward, and it is under- 
stood that the owners of the vessel have also 
done so. The Commonwealth is taking action 
with a view of discovering and bringing to 
justice the persons implicated in the outrage. 


APPROPRIATION BILL 1916-1917. 
Bill read a first time. 


APPROPRIATION (WORKS AND 
BUILDINGS) BILL 1916-1917. 
Bill (on motion by Senator Muinien) 
read a second time, and reported from 
Committee without amendment; report: 
adopted. 


AUSTRALIAN SOLDIERS’ 
REPATRIATION BILL. ; 
Debate resumed from 18th July (vide 
page 196), on motion by Senator 
Mitten— ! 
That this Bill be now read a second time. 


Senator GARDINER (New South 


Wales) [3.18].—In addressing myself to | 


this Bill the machinery part of which was 
introduced by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate yesterday in a speech 
which lacked nothing in clearness with re- 
spect. to the many details imvolved, and 
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which was an sinteresting, comprehensive, 
and distinct contribution to the considera- 
tion of the question of repatriation, I 
have to say that with the definite recog- 
nition and acceptance by the Government 
of responsibility for the repatriation of 
our soldiers, not only I, but I think the 
whole of the community, will agree. I 
equally applaud the clearness of the hon- 
erable senator’s statement that what is 
proposed is not a scheme for the scattering 
of money amongst returned soldiers. 


I regret that the Vice-President of the 
Executive Council did not give the Senate 
some outline of how the Government in- 
tend to finance their scheme. I recognise 
that this is a machinery Bill, but if we 
agree to it and the Government subse- 


quently base a Bill upon it, they might — 


eome forward with proposals which per- 
haps no members of ithe Senate could ap- 
prove, and they might claim that, because 
we passed this Bill, we led them to believe 
that the:Senate would supporti any mea- 
aure they might bring in dealing 


with the subject. Without attempt- 
ing to trespass on the preserves of 
the House of Representatives, which 


has a special concern in connexion with 
questions of finance, I think the hon- 
orable senator might, with great advan- 
tage to the producing business and com- 
- mercial interests of the country, have in- 
formed the Senate how the money re- 
quired to give effect to this scheme is to 
be raised. But evidently he thought that 
that was unnecessary. 


Senator Mitten. — Only of course at 
this juncture. | 

Senator GARDINER.—To my mind, 
the commencement of a repatriation 
scheme is like serving a meal, not 
without salt, but with salt and nothing 
else. It is the juncture at which the 
public should be made acquainted, not 
with any exact estimate of the cost of the 
scheme, but with what the Government 
propose, so that business men may be re- 
lieved of harassing conditions. 

Senator Miniten. — Is the honorable 
senator anxious to get an estimaite of the 


cost of the scheme or an indication of the * 


sources from which the money will be pro- 
cured ! J 

Senator GARDINER. — I am chiefly 
anxious to ascertain the sources from 
which the money will be. found. I was 
pointing out that at the present time the 
commercial and producing interests of 


Australia are in such a state of uncer- 
tainty in regard to their future commit- 
ments, as to taxation and the _ bor- 
rowing of money, that it is imperative 
they should be relieved from that position 
at the earliest possible moment. Then 
there is another class which should be re- 
lieved from the possibility of imagining 
vain things in regard to the repatriation 
scheme—I refer to the returned soldiers. 
themselves. During the course of his 
speech the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council mentioned ithat the settlement of 
these men upon the land would probably 
cost £60,000,000, and in another portion 
of his remarks he said that money to meet. | 
the needs of repatriation would be placed 

on the Estimates from time to time. Now, 

if we allow vague statements to be made 

without any clear indication of what are 

to be the limits of the scheme, and what 
means are to be adopted to raise the neces- 

Sary money, it is quite possible these «men 

may be led to believe that, no matter how 

wild may be their demands, the Govern- 

ment are pledged to finance them. 


I approach the question of repatriation 
entirely free from party influence and 
from organized party attacks. Hold- 
ing the position that I do in this cham- 
ber, I wish to entirely dissociate myself 
from my colleagues on this question. They — 
are at liberty to deal with it exactly as 
they choose. I desire to make that per-. 
fectly clear, because the party system is 
so frequently in evidence that it is easy 
for men to mistake individual criticisms 
for party attacks. I associate myself with 
much that was said by the Vice-President — 
of the Executive Council in regard to 
making provision for the partly incapaci- 
tated—-for the men who cannot come up 
to the standard of competency. Regard-- 
ing how that should be accomplished, I 
am content to withhold my opinion ati — 
present. As the honorable gentleman — 
has already pointed out, we are blazing 
the track so far as the question of repa- — 
triation is concerned. Although war is — 
as old as humanity, the question of deal-— 
ing generously or even justly with those — 
who have fought its battles has never be- 
fore seriously engaged the atitention of 
mankind. I remember attending, a little 
while ago, a banquet given in honour of 
the veterans of this country. The saddest 
speech to which I ever listened was made 
on that occasion by a veteran who, in his 
simple way, related how, whilst searching 
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for the records of his birth, he had dis- 


covered that whilst his father had been 
engaged in fighting the batiles of the bri- 
tish Empire, his mother had been obliged 
to take refuge in a workhouse, where he 
was born. I never heard a sadder story. 


Australia herself is not free from the 
charge of ingratitude towards those who 


have freely offered their lives at duty’s 
call. The men who volunteered for ser- 
vice in the Soudan, and those who were 
incapacitated in the Boer War, have not 
been fairly treated. Whether they can 
be included in this repatriation scheme I 
do not know. But they certainly ought to 
be. 

Senator Colonel Rowrtu. — Has the 
whole of the South African Patriotic Fund 
been exhausted ? 

Senator GARDINER.—TI do not know, 
but I think ithat the honorable senator 
will agree with me that many cases in- 
volving peculiar hardship to wounded and 
inchpacitated South African soldiers have 
come under our notice. 


The portion of the 
scheme which I disapprove is 


Government 
that 


' which would make it a combination of 


Ministerial authority and of outside 
committees. J venture to say _ that 
for the next ten years the Repatria- 
tion Department will be the biggest spend- 
ing department of the Commonwealth. 
Notwithstanding all the criticism of the 
red-tape system of the Government Ser- 
vice, I do not hesitate to say that this 
scheme should be made a distinct branch 
of our Public Service. Under it, there 
should be definite responsibility to the 
Government, the Government should be 
directly responsible to Parliament, and 
Parliament, in its turn, should be respon- 
sible to the people. I am not going to 
criticise the efforts of those voluntary 
workers, who, up to the present, have 
rendered such splendid service. But I 
submit that under the Government vro- 
posal, men may be placed on committees 
who may lack the very essence of success, 
namely, enthusiasm in their work. On 
the other hand, if we put our repatria- 
tion scheme under a separate department 
of our Public Service, and thus keep it 
free from the influence of anybody who is 
not. responsible to Parliament, we shall 
make a distinct advance towards dealing 


~ effectively with our returned soldiers. 


Tn dealing with this measure, I intend to 


- take full advantage of the invitation of the 


Vice-President of the Executive Council, 


by direct, taxation. 


and to place my views before the Senate, 
not as the last word upon this subject, but. 
as those of one who is dealing with a ques- 
tion that is comparatively new to us all. 
1: approach the, matter with one end in 
view, namely the good of the country and 
the interests of the men who are fighting 
for us at the present time. I say that 
the Government, when they put their fin- | 
ancial proposals before Parliament, should 
definitely state how the money required to 
finance tthis scheme is to be raised, whether 
it is to be borrowed money, and whether 
a fund isto be established from loan 
moneys, or whether it is to be put on a 
cash basis. Personally, I favour it being 
placed on a cash basis. I recognise that ithe 
sums required will be huge—I know-that 
they will be enormous, and severely tax the 
resources of the people of this country. 
But when a man has given up a good 
position and accepted a bare subsistence 
for his wife and family, taken his life in 
his hands and gone to fight for us on the 
other side of the world, who shall say that 
any of us is to shirk the financial respon- 
sibility of a huge scheme to repatriate 
that class of man? Therefore, although 
direct taxation to form the nucleus of a 
scheme of repatriation would be irksome 
to the community, it is a load that the 
community pledges itself to bear when it 
accepts a repatriation scheme. 


Everything I am putting forward must 
be taken as merely the crudest of sug- 
gestions; but I would suggest that for the 
four years :1916),.1917, °° 1918 and 1919; 
we should levy the sum of £16,000,000 
I prefer the taxation 
of war-time profits, or other systems ap- 


proved by the Government and Parlia- 


ment. By that means we -could raise 
£4,000,000 a year for four years, begin- 
ning with the war-time profits for 1916, a 
move of which the community has al- | 
ready been forewarned. As the amounts 
for 1916 and 1917 are now due, they 
could be called up at once, giving us 
£8,000,000 to begin with. It is perhaps 
well to treat the repatriation as.a mat- 
ter of urgency. Should the war collapse 
next, month—I do not say that there is 
any probability of that happening, but we 
all know that with the force that is being 
used its collapse will come as suddenly as 
its beginning, and it is as well to be ready 
even for an early collapse of the war— 


and should our soldiers return in their 
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thousands, it would be wise for the Go- 
vernment) to have in hand a means of 
dealing promptly and effectively with 
them, lest dissatisfaction spread through 
their ranks in such a way that it will 
never be removed from their minds. I 
refer to the dissatisfaction of disappoint- 
ment, a feeling that having done not only 
all that was asked from them, but more, 
they returned to find a Government, Par- 
liament and country unprepared to do 
their duty by them. I want, therefore, to 
treat the question as one of urgency, and 
propose that there shall be raised by direct 
taxation, the form of which it will be for 
the Government to think out and take the 
responsibility of, a sum of £4,000,000 a 
year for the first four years. Then in 
1920, I would take a sum of, say, 10s. per 
head from the amount of 25s. per camta 
now paid to the States by the Common- 
wealth. 

Senator M1tuen.—Does 
agreement expire in 1920? 

Senator GARDINER.—I was not quite 
clear on that point, and had-no means of 
informing myself, but I believe the finan- 
cial agreement was arrived at in 1910, 
and was to continue for ten years. Even 
if it extends longer than 1920, the right 
of Parliament to alter it always exists, 
and I doubt whether the States themselves 
would complain of the alteration for such 
a patriotic purpose. Even if I am a year 
out, it does not affect the argument. 
That amount of 10s. per cagita would give 
roughly £2,500,000 per annum. If that 
were continued for ten years it would yield 
£25,000,000 from that source. Adding 
£16,000,000 from the other’ source 
this would give us over £40,000,000 cash 
in hand, : 

Senator Mintiten.—Not in hand. . 
Senator GARDINER.—It would be 

cash at any rate which the Government 
could use for repatriation purposes in any 
way that seemed just to them to benefit, 
not only the soldiers, but the nation. 


I was pleased to hear the Minister refer 
to the Murray waters scheme as one 
which might be of sufficient national im- 
portance for the employment of returned 
men. My mind on the question of re- 
patriation goes entirely in the direction 
of using these huge sums in a purely 
national way. I should look around and 
see what were the most urgent and bene- 
ficia] national works that could be carried 
out if we had the money, and one of the 
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things that has always appealed to me_ 


as of great urgency is a uniform railway 
system. One of the consolations which I 
derive from the enormous expenditure in- 


curred in sending our men to the Front | 


lies in the hope that when they return 
we shall have here a fighting force of 


from 200,000 to 300,000 men ready to ~ 


respond, at 2 moment’s notice, to the call 
to arms. I do not shut my eyes to the 
fact that Australia, if not a threatened 
country, may yet have to fight for its 
existence, and, therefore, the sooner we 
put our country in a position to defend 
itself the better for Australia and the less 


likelihood of its being attacked. We have. ' 


had before us the difficulties of moving ' 
men from Brisbane to Adelaide, owing to > 
the present variation of the railway 
systems. We know the advantages of a — 
uniform railway gauge, and I look upon 
its establishment as a huge national’ 
work, which, I understand, will cost 
some £20,000,000. That is one of the 
works which the Government might im- 
mediately ) 
already called up by taxation, for the 
purpose of employing the soldiers if they 
came back immediately. 


undertake with the money > 


I. do not want 


to make navyvies of all the soldiers, but © 


a great work of that kind will find em- 
ployment for many and various classes of - 
labour. Carried on chiefly in South 
Australia and Victoria, it will employ 
many men in those States, and, at the 
same time, it will be promptly and 
effectively carrying out a great national 
undertaking. 


I almost feel that unless © 


advantage is taken of some extraordinary — 
occasion such as this, that is a work which 


will be delayed indefinitely. 


Side by side with this big scheme I 
place the Murray waters scheme. 


view of the great efficiency that can be 


obtained by the organization of labour on 
a large scale, and the concentration of | 
capital in huge sums, I would not only © 


do as the Minister hinted yesterday, but — 
would continue the system of the conser- 


vation of water on a scale hitherto un- | 
‘I do not want _ 


dreamt of in Australia. 


Thee 
National Government at the present time — 
are, I believe, viewing the great possi- — 
bilities of nationally-owned concerns, be- 
cause we are all Socialists now, and, in’ 


my remarks to be taken to apply only © 


to the eastern part of Australia, although | 


that is the country I know best,:and_ 


when I point to works in the Eastern | 
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States, I do not want it to be thought. 


that I desire to shut the West out from 
similar advantages. I would. lock the 
~ waters in the mountains of Queensland, 
and in the mountains close to our great 
cities. 
Senator Rzeip.—Where are the moun- 
tains in Queensland? — 
Senator GARDINER.—I am surprised 
to hear the honorable senator ask such 
a question; for I assumed that he had 
a full knowledge of this subject. If. the 
volume of water that comes down from 
Queensland, and swells our rivers in 
certain seasons of the year has been 
allowed to escape his observation for so 
long, then the next time it comes down 
he should have his attention drawn: to it. 

Senator Rzrip.—But it was the moun- 
tains that I wanted to hear about. 

Senator GARDINER.—I am _ quite 
astonished at the honorable senator, who 
suggests that Queensland is without. its 
mountain ranges. I have travelled 
_ through that State on two occasions, and 
I noticed the sources of these great water- 
ways up in the mountains. My atten- 
tion was called to this matter by the 
wonderful achievement in Western Aus- 
tralia, where, by the construction of the 
Mundaring Dam, the water is thrown back 
for a considerable distance, and is de- 
_ livered on the goldfields, over 350 miles 
_ away, as well as to thirty towns on the 
way. Already that scheme is paying in- 
terest on capital cost, though it is not pay- 
ing interest on working expenses. If such 
success can be achieved by a small com- 
munity like Western Australia, how much 
more could be done by the conservation 
of water, not only in Queensland, Vic- 
toria, and New South Wales, but in all 
the States? At Seymour, in this State, a 
huge body of water has been conserved by 
the construction of a dam, and I under- 
- stand that some years ago a company was 
anxious to take over and. finance that 
scheme, not only for the purpose of water 
supply, but for the generation of elec- 
tricity for our city railway system. The 
game system could be applied to the 
mountain ranges of New South Wales 30 
miles back from Sydney. The adoption 
of this proposal would provide employ- 
ment for our returned soldiers, and this 
problem, in my judgment, will be one of 
the most pressing in Australia for the 
next ten years. 


Senator Barker.—Do not forget Tas- 
mania. 


Senator GARDINER.—HI have not for- 
gotten Tasmania, though [I have been 
speaking of those Eastern States of which 
I have a personal knowledge. My re- 
marks will apply equally to all the States. 
It is essential that they should be all 
included,: because men have volunteered 
freely from all parts of the Common- 
wealth, and, naturally, we shall want to 
employ them as near to their homes as 
possible. If the waters in Queensland 
are conserved in the manner I have sug- 
gested, I believe it will be possible to 
include 20,000,000 acres of land, in the 
western part of New South Wales alone, 
in a profitable closer settlement scheme— 
not closer settlement as we know it in the 
area served by the Burrinjuck Reservoir, 
but closer settlement on areas of, say, from 
1,000 to 2,000 acres, all producing pro- 
fitably under the influence of a never- 
ending water supply. We must not for-— 
get that our primary products will be 
very much needed by the Old World when 
this war is over. 


Senator Lynca#.—Now you are talking. 


Senator GARDINER.—This is part of 
the scheme which I have in my mind, 
though I may not be able to elaborate it 
to my own satisfaction, but I take it that, 
at a time like the present, the smallest 
contribution to a debate on this subject 
will be thankfully received. I feel sure 
that the States will be willing to find the 
land and construct the irrigation canals, 
and if all this work could be done by the 
returned soldiers ‘themselves, we would 
thus have a scheme of settlement satis- 
factory, not only to the soldiers, but to 
the States and the Commonwealth. 
IT believe that, where one man will fail on 
well-grassed and well-watered country 
raising cattle and sheep, fully a 
thousand will fail under the best condi- 
tions in their attempts to raise poultry, 
which is one of the industries suggested 
for our returned soldiers. The latter busi- 
ness will mean slavery to the soldier, 
whereas the other will give him an oppor- 
tunity of independence. I do not know 
that we can expect to make all our 
soldiers successful land settlers, and pro- 
bably they will not all want to: make the 
attempt; but if, in various parts of the 
Commonwealth, we can give those who are 
suitable and willing large areas of land—I 
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will not say well stocked, but stocked suffi- 
ciently well to insure their maintenance 
in the early stages of their career and 
the possibility of a large margin of profit 
in the later stages—we shall be doing the 
proper thing by them. I understand that 
the Government. of Western Australia 
hhave a large area of land suitable for this 
purpose. 

Then there is the question of the de- 
velopment of our shipping. Portion of 
this work, too, could be set aside for our 
returned soldiers. In the control of this 
great scheme I would vote every time— 


apart from the Minister responsible to this - 


_ Parliament—for the appointment of men 
~ who are themselves returned soldiers, for I 
believe that amongst our soldiers we shall 
be able to find experts in every industry 
if we take the trouble to look for them, 
and, in my judgment, it is only fair that 
the administration of the scheme should, 


if possible, be placed in their thands. I- 


believe in the professional every time as 
against the amateur, and J feel sure that 
if we had a department composed of men 
whose interests were the interests of those 
they represented, the success of the pro- 
ject would be assured. I have said that 
I -do not believe in little land settlements. 
Neither do I agree with the Minister— 
although I do not wish ‘to criticise him in 
a@ narrow spirit—when he says that more 
Jand may be given to a man possessing more 
capital. There must be nothing like that 
in the scheme; and-nothing savouring of 
the suggestion that the one with much will 
get more. 

Senator Mritten.—I did not say that. 

Senator GARDINER.—Perhaps- -the 
Minister did not put it that way, but that 
was the impression I obtained. 

Senator Mrrten.— What I said was that 
where a man had capital of his own, or 
eould get some advance on ‘his own capital, 
‘that man could safely launch upon larger 
enterprises. 

Senator GARDINER.—I am glad to be 
corrected, as I did not wish to misrepre- 
sent ‘the Minister. 

In dealing with the States which may 
undertake the construction of works for 
developmental purposes, we should make 
it a condition of the financial aid to be 
given to them that, as far as possible, 
only returned soldiers should be employed 
‘upon such works. Here is:what I have in 
my mind. Spread over this continent; 
we shall have returned men, and they will 
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not all be fairly treated by even well- 
meaning committees. « 
a continual demand for employment. — 


We shall have — 


Already this demand is felt. Honorable — 


senators have experienced the demand 
with the few men who have come back. 
When the many come back, the -self- 


governing bodies of Australia should be ~~ 
brought under .one system whereby any — 


man who requires employment can be 


engaged. Take the question of good roads. 


Here there is scope for the employment 


of ‘thousands of men to the advantage of 


the whole community. The more we look 
at this project) the greater the expenditure 
grows. It is a very fine thing to dream 
about how we are going to carry out the 
But it is a different: thing. alto- 
gether to devise a practicable working 
scheme. Everything we do must be done 


S 


A. 


* 


in such a way that the individual freedom — 


of the returned soldiers will be allowed to 


them. JI have no fear of these men be-~ ~ 


coming a:burden on:any fund. They will — 


come ‘back bigger and broader men than ~ 


they were prior to their departure, and 


they will be more capable men than those 


who remained ati home. With the experi- 
ence and the confidence they have gained 
by what thev have gone through -we shall 
soon find that they will take a leading 
place in ‘the business of ‘this community. 


‘The Government will do well, providing — 
‘that their schemes are linked up with 
the national advantage, not to ‘hesitate 


about what the cost will be. 3 ; 


Let me mention again the schemes I 


have been foreshadowing—a uniform rail- 
way gauge, irrigation on a huge scale for. 
generating electric power, and land settle- 
ment. 


The Governments, the States or 


ives 


the people icarrying out these works will 


pay interest on the capital to the Re- 


turned ‘Soldiers’ Fund. Suppose that the 


fund amounts to £40,000,000 and pro- — 


terest. 


duces £2,000,000 a year by way of in- 

That will be the sum in hand ~ 
each year to meet the saddest of the sad 4 
I refer, of course, to-the men who ~ 


will. come back wrecks, mentally and.other- 2 


wise. 


I refer to men whose injuries have — 
developed habits which have grown to | 


such an extent that in a little while, un- — 


fortunately for themselves, they may have - 
lost their mental balance and the moral — 


control which they should have retained. 


The result may be that they will become, — 
in a measure, a pest to society. We must, 
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however, never regard them in that light. 
These are the saddest of all the sad 
cases which must be met in a manly 
and straightforward way. And the 
man who has been given an opportunity 
is not, if he fails, to be thrown aside 
as an outcast. One of the most diffi- 
cult questions which will face those who 
have to administer a scheme of this kind 
will be the treatment of returned incom- 
petents because their nerves have been 
partially wrecked, or through bad habits, 
they have become degenerate. With a 
body of 300,000 or 400,000 men a very 
- small percentage will soon increase to a 
very large number. ‘These are sad cases 
for which we can raise a fund while the 
war is raging. It must be remembered 
that ten years after the conclusion of the 
war it will not be possible to arouse much 
enthusiasm in any effort to help these 
men. It is necessary, therefore, to face 
the situation now. It is necessary to 
say to the community now, ‘‘ We have 
taken up our burden of responsibility. 
We recognise now what the soldiers are 
doing for this country, and therefore we 
intend to make one bite of the cherry. 
We shall prepare a scheme which will 
meet all the exigencies of the occasion.” 


Let us see how this project will work 
out. The men will not come back asking 
for charity. Some of them will always be 
deserving objects of charity, but I do 
hope that the scheme will be so com- 
plete that we shall never need to 
appeal to the charitable feelings of 
the community. Having put £40,000,000 
into the scheme as an_ investment, 
what will happen? If the money is 
invested in the States they will pay the 
interest, and if the Commonwealth 
Government use the money for Fede- 
ral purposes it will pay the interest. 
From twenty-five to thirty years 
hence, when the soldiers and_ their 
dependants will have passed away, the 
Commonwealth and the States will bene- 
fit by the works which have been car- 
ried out under the scheme. Not only has 
the money invested to be repaid, but the 
revenue required each year will decrease. 
The soldiers and their dependants will be 
_ treated and cared for in such a way that 
Australia will have given a creditable 
lead to the world. The Common- 
wealth and the States will be de- 
_ Yiving great: benefits from the expendi- 
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ture. The soldiers will be treated well 
in their day and generation. Their de- 
pendants will not be allowed to want, nor 
will the public be asked for assistance. 
The Commonwealth will care for them 


all. 


I offer these few remarks to the Senate 
in the spirit of one who is anxious. 
to do well for the men who are fighting 
for this country. A combination be- 
tween existing committees or any private 
committees which may be called into ex- 
istence would be a mistake. ~— Let us re- 
cognise that there is going to be added to 
the responsibility of the Commonwealth a 
new Department which for ten years will 
be a huge spending Department, where it 
will be essential for the Commonwealth 
Government and Parliament to exercise 
control, and for the keenest supervision 
to be practised. For the least malad- 
ministration, or even inefficient adminis- 
tration, the Minister will be responsible, 
and can be ealled to account by a 
question in the Senate or otherwise. I 
know that there are quite a number of | 
persons who would free all these funds 
from any interference by the politician. 
Now the politician is the representative of 
the people. The Senate lends itself so ef- 
fectively to voicing the grievances of the 
electors that that fact of itself is a safe- 
guard that grievances will not occur. 
Were we to put the returned soldiers in 
the hands of local committees who could 
buffet them from one committee to an- 
other, some accepting the responsibility 
and others shirking it, we would sow 
such a crop of grievances that 300,000 or 
400,000 men, having deserved well of 
their country, and feeling on their re- 
turn that it was not treating them as 
they deserve, might: be quite a menace to 
the good government of the Common- 
wealth. I am not saying that the re- 
turned soldiers would do an ungenerous 
or unwise thing; but, having learned the 


“effect of acting together in a body, and 


having been taught, as they are now being 
taught, that might is right, they might 
take a hasty method of attempting’ to 
right their grievances. Therefore, states- 
men ought to take every precaution to see 
that no grievances shall be allowed to 
exist or to continue for any time. 


It will be wise for the Government to 
press on rapidly with their scheme, what- 
ever it be. Whether it is to be financed with ~ 
borrowed money, which would be a load 
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upon the nation for all time, or from the 
coffers of the Commonwealth, or by means 
of new taxation, that is their responsi- 
bility. Personally I welcome a scheme 
based on the wisest, the broadest, and 
the most far-reaching lines which the 
Minster can introduce. It would be false 
economy to attempt to carry out the pro- 
_ ject cheaply, because the undertaking is 
so immense that it could not be done 
satisfactorily without incurring a ‘huge 
expenditure. It will be wise statesman- 
ship to remove from the minds of re- 
turned soldiers the impression that there 
is going to be any personal gifts or re- 
wards. We who have remained at home 
should, and I am sure will, vote willingly 
in support of any just and comprehensive 
scheme for the repatriation of the sol- 
diers who went away to fight and keep us 
in security here, and I trust that every 
effort will be made to perfect the measure 
the Government have introduced. 

Senator 
toria) [4.0].—I am sure that honorable 
senators of both sides are equally con- 
cerned and anxious to deal with the re- 
patriation of our sailors, our soldiers, and 
their dependants, and to provide in an 
adequate manner for the needs of those 
who, by reason of the sacrifices they have 
made and the services they have rendered 
to the country, need some assistance. The 
Minister in charge of this Bill has very 
kindly invited friendly criticism and sug- 
gestions, and I accept that general invita- 
tion in the spirit in which it was given. 

I must say there is much in the, Bill 
which is desirable. In my opinion, there is 
‘much more in the Bill which is most un- 
desirable. I confess to a strong feeling 
of disappointment when I realized that 
the Government, notwithstanding their as- 
sertion that they accept full responsibility, 
proposed to place the administration of 
a most important, Act in the hands of 


honorary commissions, boards, and com- 


mittees—organizations which, like cor- 
porations, have neither souls to be saved 
nor bodies to be kicked. In my opinion, 
this proposal to appoint honorary bodies to 
carry out a gigantic national undertaking 
is a clear indication that the Government 
has failed to grasp the seriousness and the 
magnitude of the difficulties to be dealt 
with. It seems to me that, by reason of 
that very proposal, the scheme is a direct 
invitation to a great deal of confusion and, 
I think, ultimate disaster. I should have 
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imagined that the Government’s experi- 


‘ence of the unfairness and inequality of 


sacrifice which have been proved to exist 
in military service, would have pre- 
vented them from making so. great a 
blunder in such an important measure 
as this is. JI had hoped that they would 
have seen the desirability of holding a 
round-table conference of returned soldiers 
and other people who are intimately and 


directly interested in this matter, and . | 


familiar with the requirements of such a 
scheme—a conference such as was initiated 
by the British Government in 1915, when 
they appointed a Committee under Sir 
George Murray to take evidence and ob- 
tain data on which to base their opera- 
tions with regard to this very subject. 

Senator Mitten.—What has happened 
as the result of that Committee? It has 
reported, and nothing else has happened. - 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—One 
must necessarily admire the courage and 
the confidence with which the Minister 
tackled this colossal job on his own initia- 
tive. But what do we find in the Bill? 
It gives no information; it contains no- 
particulars. Even with the explanation 
of the Minister, we cannot get down to 
bedrock. The whole thing is a will-o’- 
the-wisp. When we reach out a hand to 
grasp it, we find that it has gone. ‘There 
is nothing tangible. That is my opinion 
of the scheme. 

Senator Barxer.—The Bill is the 
machinery. The scheme must be carried 
out by regulations. 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—What 
will the regulations consist of? What 
guarantee has a returned soldier that the 


regulations will be such as will meet the — x 


case and provide for his requirements? 


Senator Miriten.—No regulation will 
become operative until the honorable 
senator has an opportunity of reviewing 
it, hy 
- Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—For — 
the purpose of discussion, the scheme may 
be divided into three parts—the financiai 
provisions, the work to be done under — 
the scheme, and the machinery by which ° 
to give it effect. 


In referring to the financial position, 1 


say, advisedly, that itis impossible to sepa- 
rate the matter of pensions and ameliora- 


tive work from the scheme of repatriation. _ 


For these and other reasons, those who 
have had a good deal of experience of the 
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matter, and have been intimately asso- 
ciated with the carrying out of much of 
the ameliorative and repatriation work, 
are strongly of opinion that there should 
be but one common Government fund. 
The whole financial] responsibility to the 
soldier, no matter what his needs may be, 
should rest upon the Federal Government. 
‘The proposal of the Government to com- 
bine with honorary committees in certain 
~ localities to raise. funds to be spent in 
those particular localities,.in accordance 
with some organized. method . 

Senator Mitten.—I made no proposal 
of that kind. ; 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—What 
was suggested were such collections, for 
instance, as are made for the support of 
hospitals. I tell honorable senators that 
they have no right to place the soldiers 
in the undignified position of accepting 
doles from any patriotic committee. 

Senator Mirten.—I made no proposi- 
tion of that kind. ; 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—It. is 
the undeniable right of the soldier to go 
direct to the Federal Government to: see 
that his needs are satisfied. 

Senator Mitten.—This Bill gives him 
that. right. 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—Why 
should the returned soldier, because his 
eircumstances need amelioration, have to 
resort to those in charge of some patriotic 
movement in order to secure assistance ? 
Why should he be asked to accept as- 
sistance which has been begged for in the 


~ streets and from public platforms, and 


which would be given to him as charity ? 
The responsibility of the country to the 
soldier is not to be regarded in that 
light. The country owes an honorable 
debt to the soldier, and he should go to 
the Government for the payment of that 
debt, and to no one else. These are 
reasons why we say that.the Government 
should take the whole control of the Re- 
_patriation Fund, 
-_ How does the present method oper- 
ate for the raising of money for 
patriotic movements? Honorable sena- 
_tors who have been through the 
eountry must have noticed, with great 


regret in many instances, the manner in 


which some of the money is raised. 
Under the existing system, if there is one 
man in the community who is carrying 
more than his fair share of the burden 
of amelioration and repatriation, it is the 
working man with a wife and family of 


small children. Like a good citizen, he 
sends hig children regularly to school, 
and it will be found that nearly every 
week, in nearly every school, some 


patriotic movement is being promoted. 


Little children go home from school and 
say to the struggling housewife, “‘ We 
want a 1ld., or 3d.’’ She would hate like 
poison that her children should not be 
in as favorable a position as the children 
of any other persons, and though she*may - 
not honestly be able to afford the money, 
she gives her children their pennies, their 
threepences, or their sixpences, so that 
they may be able to stand on equal 
terms with the other children in the 
school. That is a most unfair tax, and 
a most unfair system of collecting for 
patriotic funds. In my. view, the Go- 
vernment should scorn to look to such 
sources for the amelioration of the con- 
ditions of our soldiers. 

Senator NzrzpHam.—The honorable 
senator is right, and he is on the right — 
side. 

Senator NEw Lanp. — Senator Needham: 
should follow his leader, and not, make - 
this. a party question. We showed our 
appreciation of what Senator Gardiner 
said. : . 

Senator NrrpHam.—T[ rise to.a point of 
order. Senator Newland has just made: 
a remark which I consider offensive. He 
has said that. I am making this a party 
question, I ask that he should withdraw 
that statement, 

The PRESIDENT.—As Senator Need- 
ham considers a remark, made by way of 
interjection by Senator Newland, objec- 
tionable and offensive, I ask the honorable - 
senator to withdraw it. 

Senator NewLanp.—I withdraw it with 
the greatest pleasure, $s 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON. — I am 
strongly of opinion that the system of. 
legalized begging in the streets, in public 
halls, and from. public platforms, should 
be suppressed, and that the money re- 
quired for the purpose of the repatriation. 
of our soldiers who have done their duty 
so nobly for the country should be raised 
in a business-like fashion by direct taxa- 
tion. If L know my countrymen and: 
women, there is not. one who would not be 
glad to see such a business-like method * 
adopted for the raising of the funds re- 
quired. Every man in the street, I am 
sure, would welcome the adoption of such 
a system. In my own town I know that 
aman can scarcely go to business any 
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morning without being asked to purchase 
a button for this or that fund.. This is 


a method of taxation which is most un-— 


fair, and is best supported by generous- 
hearted persons who very often are least 
able to bear the expense. 

_ The voluntary assistance proposed under 
the Government scheme to be provided by 
working-bees and the raising of local funds 
would, in my opinion, prove to be most 
pernicious. In a wealthy district, such 
as Corangamite, for instance, where there 
are many well-to-do and large-hearted 
gentlemen, who might be prepared to give 
thousands of pounds to such a fund, the 
soldiers might be treated, not merely in 
a generous, but in a luxurious, manner. 
In a poorer district, the residents of which 
are not so fortunately situated, and could 
not contribute such large sums of money, 
the soldiers might, on the-other hand, be 
treated somewhat indifferently, and by 
comparison, very unfairly. The one aim 
in connexion with this repatriation scheme 
should be that all men benefiting under it 
should be treated in the same way. 

Senator Miiien.—So they will be, by 
the Government 

Sénator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON. — I re- 

peat that all the experience of those who 
have been’ intimately associated with 
ameliorative work and the repatriation 
of our soldiers goes to:show that the whole 
of the funds should, be consolidated into 
one Government fund under Government 
control, and that the practice now followed 
for obtaining funds for these purposes 


' should immediately cease, and that; direct 


taxation should be substituted for it. 
With regard to the scheme of work pro- 
posed to be done for the soldiers; the 
Committee I referred to under Sir George 
Murray, as the Minister stated in his 
opening address, arrived at. certain’ conclu- 
sions. It was decided that no amount, 


no matter how generous, given to a soldier . 


by way of pension or remuneration re- 
lieved the State from its responsibility to 
the soldier. It was agreed that the re- 
sponsibility of the State was to restore 


the soldier as nearly as possible to the 


normal conditions under which he lived 
before he went to the war. This implies 
the doing of a great deal of work, besides 
the finding of the necessary financial as- 
sistance for the soldiers. Although the 
Minister did not go fully into the details, 
he made the suggestion that not much 
good had resulted from the delibera- 
tions of the Committee referred to. 


I am in possession of information 
which shows that a large amount of 
valuable work has been done. Technical 
schools have been created for soldiers in- 
capacitated by the loss of a limb. Secon- 
dary hospitals also have been established. 


This is a very important feature of the ~ 


work done as the result of the report of the 

Committee. There are hundreds of men, | 
and many of them in Australia to-day, who 
have been discharged from military hos- 
pitals suffering from fractured muscles or 
ruptured nerves, and who, in _ conse- 
quence, have lost the use of 
of their limbs. In the secondary hospitals 

cases of this kind, discharged as incurable 

from. military hospitals, because nothing 

further could there be done for them, are 

treated by electric massage, the hot-air 

treatment, and other scientific means. 
Scientific operations are conducted for con- 

necting broken nerves, and these opera- 

tions take a long time to be effective. We 

have authority for saying that, since the 

secondary hospitals were established only | 
about eighteen months ago, thousands of 
men who would otherwise have been 
cripples all the days of their lives have had’ 
restored to them the functional use of arms 
and legs. I look upon that as a very 
important advance in the treatment of the 
repatriated soldier. 


There is another point to which I might 
refer, in connexion with pensions.. Mr. 
Henderson, who was the Commissioner of 
Pensions at Home, laid it down that once 
the pension was allotted to a man, it 
should stand good as long as he lived. That 
decision was given with respect to pensions 
that were not, of course, on such generous 
lines as are. the pensions provided here. 
It' was further decided that, so long as it 
was necessary for the proper support of 
the soldier and his family, the pension was 
to be supplemented by funds operated — 


by a Statutory Committee. Wheremenare 


being treated in secondary hospitals, or 
are under tuition in technical schools, they 


are to be maintained by the Government 
if their — 


in comfortable circumstances . 
pensions are insufficient to meet require- 
ments. . The Statutory Committee is to 
supplement the pensions where that is 
necessary, by an amount sufficient, in the 
case of the married man, to support him- ~ 
self and his family during the period of, — 
his treatment in a secondary hospital, or 


while he is being taught some business in a — . 


technical school. The evidence gathered 


some 
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by the Committee to which I have re- 
ferred went to prove that a very great 
number of incapacitated men formerly 
earned their living by manual labour. 
That created the situation that a great 
number of these men had to be educated 
in some business to which they had not 
previously been accustomed. Work of 
that' kind cannot be done in a few weeks 
or a few months. The Government were 
prepared to support these men, even 
where it: took two or three years to teach 
them a particular trade which would en- 
able them to supplement their pensions 
in such a way as to provide a reasonable 
income for themselves and their families. 


_ The Minister referred to the land ques- 
tion, to the provision of small business 
undertakings for soldiers, and to the 
measures to be adopted to provide 
them with employment. With regard 
to the settlement of returned soldiers 
on the land, it is my opinion that 
a very small percentage of the men will 
desire or will be in a physical or mental con- 
dition to go upon the land. Is it reason- 
able to expect men who have endured the 
conditions which obtain at the Front— 
conditions which are inseparable from 
active service in the field—to go out into 
virgin country and perform the work of 
pioneers, when we know that strong men 
in full possession of all their physical 
and mental faculties frequently succumb 


to the task? I say that it is unfair to ask. 


a returned soldier to take up land under 
such conditions. In my opinion the set- 
tlement of our returned soldiers. should 
be restricted to land which has been 
proved to be reproductive. Let the areas 
be limited, if necessary, but by all means 
let’ us place our returned heroes upon 
land from which they can expect an im- 
mediate return. They ought not to be 
called upon to undertake pioneering work 
such as the grubbing of trees and the 
clearing of land, practically subsisting on 
charity in the meantime. 


There is another class of returned soldier 
in regard to whom I should like an expres- 
sion of opinion from the Vice-President of 
the Executive Council. I refer to those who 
have come back to us with shattered con- 
stitutions, who have lost alike their self- 
control and their self-respect, men who 
are in receipt of a pension of a few shil- 
lings weekly, and who float about from 
_ public house to public house spending it. 

_ Frequently I have seen citizens pass an 
Senator Lt.-Colonel Bolton. 


intoxicated man of this class with an un- 
mistakable expression of disgust.. They 
did not realize that only a few months 
befora that man was a hero looking death 
in the face whilst fighting their battles 
and that it' was because of his terrible ex- 
periences that he had been reduced to his 
present condition. If there is one class 
of our returned soldiers who ought to be 
the special charge of this country, iti is 
the class which I have described. No effort 
should be spared to restore these men to 


their former positions in life and to make 


them once more respected and useful mem- 
bers of societ'y. : | 


I come now to the machinery of the Bill 
by which effect is to be given to this re- 
patriation scheme. I am strongly of 
opinion that the Commission and the 
Boards to be appointed under this measure 
should be properly constituted officials, 


clothed with a direct and personal respon- 


sibility for the efficient administration of 
the scheme. Evidence is daily forth- 
coming- that) business men, acting in an 
honorary capacity, necessarily perform 
their duties in a more or less perfunctory 
fashion, and there are no duties which 
will demand more intelligence in their 
faithful discharge than those associated 
with the scheme which has been outlined — 
by the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council. If, for example, we look at our 
Defence Department to-day we shall find 
that there is very little fault tio be urged 
against the provision that has been made 
for the dependants of soldiers abroad. The 
trouble is thati those who most need the 
assistance do not get it. Why? Because 
of maladministration. I know of hundreds | 
of cases in which almost brutal indiffer- 
ence has been exhibited to the welfare of 
soldiers’ dependants. No matter what pro- 
vision may be made by Parliament, un- 
less there be efficient, administration, those 
whose interests are most vitally affected 
will not. be benefited. I hold in my hand 
particulars of a sample case, to which I 
invite the attention of honorable senators. 
It is that of a woman who received infor- 
mativun that her son was a prisoner of 
war. Her first intimation took the form 
of a stoppage of her allowance. She is — 
a widow with no other means of support. 
She wrote to the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions asking. if something could not be 
done, and he replied as follows :— 

- Dear Mrs. 


With reference to the war pensions claim 
lodged by you in respect of your son, Private 
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w~John Edward , I have to inform you 
_ that your son is a prisoner of war, and, there- 
' fore, you are not eligible for a pension. If any 
information is required regarding your mili- 
tary allotment, you should communicate with 
the District Paymaster, Victoria Barracks, who 
deals with these matters. 

‘Here was a lone widow living 150 miles 
from Melbourne, who was suddenly left 
without means of support. She wrote 
to this official, and all the interest that 
he exhibited in her welfare’ was to for- 
ward her the communication which I have 
read, although he had a telephone at his 
hand, and could easily have rung up the 
District Paymaster and have ascertained 
what could be done in the matter. 

Senator Earte.—Was he a paid officer ? 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—Yes. 

Senator Earrtz. — Surely a voluntary 
committee would do as well as that. 

Senator Mittzen.—What Department 
was it? | 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—The 
Pensions Department. The success of 
this scheme, I repeat, depends entirely 
upon the machinery that is created for 
its administration. My experience dur- 
ing the past few months induces me to 
believe that the most vital part of the 
organization is its decentralization. It is 
imperative that persons living in distant 
parts of the States should be able to con- 
sult at some convenient centre an intel- 
ligent officer who is in a position to get 

their business done for them. That is the 

great desideratum to be attained. The 
Government propose, I understand, to 
establish local committees in various dis- 
tricts. But where is their responsibility 
to come in? It shows how little con- 
sideration has been given to this matter 
when the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council stated that it would be left to 
the committees to decide what should be 
the areas allotted to them. 

‘Senator Mituen.—I said nothing of the 
kind. I wish that the honorable senator 
would study what I did say before he 
speaks, 

Senator Lt.-Colonel BOLTON.—I wish 
to point out that no difficulty should be 
experienced in allotting the areas. I 
hold in my hand a military map of Vic- 

_toria in which battalion areas are set out 
quite clearly and distinctly. If it be 


possible to determine areas within which , 


several thousand boys have to fulfil. their 
military obligations, and if this can be 
done with the aid of only one or two paid 
officers, surely something on similar lines 
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can be adopted in regard to repatriation. 


I know that a good deal of splendid work 


has been done by different organizations 
both in respect of repatriation matters 
and matters for which the Defence De- 
partment is responsible. Experience has 
conclusively proved that if at any con- 
venient centre an individual can devote 
his time from 9 a.m. daily until a late 
hour in ,the evening, exclusively ‘to 
answering questions relating to repatria- 
tion, he will be fully occupied from 
week-end to week-end. That has been | 
abundantly demonstrated in six or seven’ 
centres in Victoria alone. I mention — 
this fact merely to show that if we adopt 
a scheme of this character without some 
clear idea of the responsibility to be at- 
tached to those who are clothed with the 
authority to give effect to it, the trouble 
which exists to-day will be multiplied a 
thousandfold. 

*I would like honorable senators. to 
understand something about 
ganization with which I have _ been 
associated for some time, and about its 
genesis. The men who largely form and 
administer it are not men who are looking 
for repatriation assistance. Fortunately 
there are some hundreds, and even 
thousands of our returned soldiers 
who, after a few weeks’ rest, are 
able to resume ‘their former avoca- 
tions. These men saw that there 
was now so much neglect and indiffer- 
ence to the cases of many of their re- 
turned comrades that they determined to 
create an organization which would enable 
them to help those who were unable to 


help themselves. That is the sole 
idea underlying this organization. 
When I say that each State deals 


with hundreds of cases of returned 
soldiers weekly, it will be seen how 
necessary was its establishment. In 
Victoria alone there are eight or nine 
branches of it. But for this organiza- 
tion there would be a great boil-over 
somewhere. Not only is this body per- 
forming very useful work for the Go- 


vernment, but it is capable of consider-  — 


able expansion, and the Ministry will be 


well-advised if it invites its co-operation 


in giving effect to this important national 
scheme of repatriation. ’ 
Senator EARLE (Tasmania) [4.35].—I 
approach this subject with very consider- 
able hesitancy, realizing that we are — 
launching upon a scheme of the greatest 
importance to Australia, and setting an — 


the or- 


OT 


_ we have no precedent to guide us. 
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example to the whole civilized world. We 
are embarking upon a scheme in which 
We 
have no example from the experience of 
the past, and consequently we have to lay 
the foundation of this principle of repa- 
triation, accepting an enormous responsi- 
bility, without any guidance whatever. I 
was very pleased indeed with the speech 
delivered by Senator Gardiner, in which 
he distinctly showed his desire to assist in 


carrying out the scheme to its most useful 


termination. I realize that the Bill con- 


tains merely the machinery to provide for 
_ the enacting of regulations which will em- 


power the Government to carry out the 
scheme. : 


Considerable objection has been raised 
to the suggestion that honorary commit- 
tees should be appointed to administer it. 
My experience in Tasmania has been that 
honorary service can be obtained off a 
eharacter and qualification which would 
entail an enormous expense if paid for in 
the ordinary way, and I believe the same 
will be found true of the other States. 
There are a number of men anxious to 
play their part in this great struggle, but 
unable to take their place in the firing 


line, who can, by a sacrifice, give the time 


to this work, and are willing and anxious 
to do something in order that they may 
participate in the great fight for the de- 
fence of Australia. I have in mind a 
retired business man, who, at the begin- 
ning of the war, offered himself for enlist- 
ment, but failed to pass the medical ex- 
amination. He immediately offered his 
services to the War Council of the State, 
was accepted, and has continued in that 
position ever since, rendering services 
which, I am quite confident, could not be 


hired under at least £500 per year. When 


we see this in my own little State, 
-L_ am led to believe that, in the larger 


States, there will be no difficulty in getting 


men who cannot render services at the 


Front, but who have all the ability and en-~- 


thusiasm necessary to make the adminis- 
tration of this scheme a success. Senator 
Bolton strongly protested against the es- 
tablishment of ‘these. honorary Boards, 
claiming that with them we should not get 
that attention and thorough administration 


_, which would be obtained from a paid 


Board, but in the same breath he gave an 
instance of a paid officer of the Treasury 
Department who was most lax in carrying 
out his duties. 

Senator Earle. 
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Senator McDoveati.—There will still 
be paid officers under the honorary Board. 


Senator EARLE.—But they will be the 
advisory Board, controlled by the Govern- 
ment, with the right of the Governor- 
General in Council, which is the Govern- 
ment, of withdrawal from time to time. ’- 
The Board will have the control of the 
officers under them, and will be the ad- 
ministrative body under the Common- 
wealth Government. Hence I believe the 
suggestion for the provision of honorary 
Boards is a good one, and has every pos- 
sibility of success. 


The repatriation of soltiers is a very 
complex question, difficult to approach in 
the ordinary way. No payment and no 
reward that can be made to a soldier 
adequately compensates him for the ser- 
vices he renders to his country. A man 
must be imbued with patriotism and love 
of his country, and his real reward must 
come from the fact that he, as a man and 
an Australian, went away and offered his 
life for the defence of Australia and the — 
Empire, and not for any remuneration 
which he: might receivé, or any money 
compensation which might be tendered to 
him afterwards. So, in the repatriation 
of soldiers, there is an obligation placed 
on the nation to do everything and 
anything necessary to prevent these men 
suffering privation in their future life. 
If the nation were to undertake the 
absolute sustenance of the men in 
luxury for the rest of their lives, 
the nation would not be overpaying them 
for the services they have rendered; but 
that would be a bad policy. Such a system 
of pensioning or maintaining the soldiers 
of the nation would bring about their de- 
generation. Hence it must be the object 
of the Government, while repatriating 
them, to create in them a self-reliant 
spirit, giving them the opportunity of 
being self-reliant, apart altogether from 
what they receive from the State. 


Several things more particularly jsug- _ 
gested in Senator Millen’s speech have a 
particular interest in the consideration of _ 
the measure. One of the most important 
is the training of returned men for 
avocations other than those to which they 
have been accustomed. I quite agree with 
Senator Millen that every effort should be 
made to re-establish the men in those in- 
dustries with which they were associated 
before going to the war. It is difficult to 
get. men of mature years to take up a new 


~ 


_ They would not agree upon any 
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line of industry, and it is, therefore, very 
much better to make every effort to re- 
establish them in the industries they fol- 
lowed before enlisting; but there are other 


cases in which I believe men can be with 


advantage trained to a stage of self-reli- 
ance by taking up some other avocation for 
which the injuries received at the Front 
would not incapacitate them. I was 
very much struck with the scheme outlined 
by Colonel Fitzpatrick, in which he advo- 
cates the co-operation of all the industrial 
corporations and private employers to 
train these.men in trades which can be 
learnt with, say, a twelve months’ ap- 
prenticeship, the employers being subsi- 
dized to the extent of at least one-third 
of the minimum wage in that particular 


industry. 


Senator Guy.—Do you think the men 
could learn a trade in twelve months? 


Senator EARLE.—I do not say that a 
man could become a blacksmith, carpenter, 
or engineer in that length of time, but 
there are certain avocations which ‘can be 
learned and taken up with interest by 
returned soldiers. Colonel Fitzpatrick 
found, in’ his investigations, that the 
unions, although indicating the utmost 
willingness to assist the men in learning 
the different avocations, very properly in- 
sisted upon the minimum wage being paid. 
con- 
sideration to the employment of a returned 
soldier at a wage less than the minimum 
wage provided by either a Wages Board 
or the Arbitration Court, and the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman expounding this 
policy was that the Government should 
subsidize the employer to the extent of 
one-third of the minimum wage. 


Senator Mirten.—That was nob my 
suggestion. 


Senator EARLE.—No; it was a sugges- 
tion made by Colonel Fitzpatrick, the pro- 
posal being to pay a higher amount at 
the beginning of the apprenticeship, when 
the services of the employee were of less 

value to the employer, and to gradually 
decrease the amount until it disappeared 


as the employee becomes proficient in his 


work. I understand Colonel Fitzpatrick 
found that a number of employers were 
prepared to give the system a trial, and he 


has assured us that he has obtained the co-: 


operation of the industrial unions. There 


is nothing to prevent the adoption of such - 


a system under this Bill. All that is re- 
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quired is that regulations should be pre- 
scribed enabling the Boards in the dif- 
ferent States to introduce it, and I be- 
lieve it would operate satisfactorily, 


In introducing the Bill, the Minister 
referred to cases of which I have 
had experience in my own State, 
namely, that of apprentices who had 
enlisted before the expiration of their 
term of apprenticeship. In all Govern- 
ment institutions in Tasmania, every 
civil servant, it did not matter what his 
employment might have been—whether he 
was an apprentice learning a trade or on 
the clerical staff of some Department—had 
an absolute guarantee from the Govern- 
ment that upon his return he would be re- 
instated in the position which he would 
have occupied had he remained in Aus- 
tralia. 

Senator Guy.—Including increments in © 
salary. 

Senator HARLE.—Yes. Although this 
may seem a rather extravagant expendi- 
ture, the equity of the proposal will be 
apparent to every one, for if a man went 
to fight to defend his country he was 
surely entitled to occupy, on_ hig 


return, the same position as a man 


working side by side with him, but 
who refused to go. One such instance 
came under my notice the other day. This 
was the case of an apprentice, who, if 
he went back to the stage at which he left 
his work, would receive something like 
18s. a week. That young man enlisted 


about three years ago, and when he went 


back to the workshop, he took up his posi- 
tion where he left off, but instead of re- 
ceiving 18s. a week he was paid Ils. 6d. 
per day, the Government merely provid- _ 
ing that he should serve another two and 
a half years before he received his inden- 
tures, this being the term necessary to 
complete his apprenticeship. JI want to 
see a similar scheme carried out under the 
repatriation proposals, but the speech de- 
livered by the Minister did not indicate 
that apprentices would be so treated. 

Senator Mitten.—Pardon me, I think 
it did. 

Senator EARLE.—I do not want to 
misrepresent the Minister, but I think he 
said that the wages of an apprentice at 
eighteen years might not suit an appren- 
tice of twenty-one. 

Senator Mitten.—But I went on to say 
that we must accept the duty of carrying 
apprentices on to the completion of their 
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indentures, and putting them in a posi- 


tion to do it. 


Senator EARLE.—Yes, those were the . 


words used by the Minister, but they do 
not indicate to me that it is the intention 
of the Government, under this repatria- 
tion scheme, to pay these men the wage 
which they would have received had they 
remained in their employment and not 
enlisted. | Of course, it is impossible for 
us to do the fair thing in every case. A 
scheme was propounded in South Africa 
by a Mr. McLeod, who holds the opinion 
that in war-time all service should be ab- 
solutely compulsory, and that no man 
should suffer for having served his coun- 
try. His idea, and I believe it is a sound 
one, was that every eligible citizen should 
be compelled to go to the Front, and that 


_ no person; whether he received £3 per 


week or £3,000. a year, should suffer any 
loss by the fact that) he had ito fight for 
his country. I have no doubt that. in 
theory the system is quite sound. There 
appears to be no reason why any man 
should be called upon to make any 
greater sacrifice for the defence of his 
country than another, but. in practice I 
am afraid we cannot absolutely guarantee 
this equality of sacrifice. 


Senator Mintten.—I see the honorable 
senator’s point, and I have no hesitation 
in saying it is one that ought to be acted 
upon. 


Senator EARLE. — I think a slight 
amendment might with advantage be 
made in clauses 8 and 20 of the Bill, 
by inserting the words “or depen- 
dants.’? The measure would then 
provide against greater — hardships 
being imposed upon the mothers of 
sons, or brothers and sisters of a soldier. 
I have in mind the case of a widowed 
mother who senti four sons to the Front. 
One has been killed, two are wounded, 
and the other is about to arrive in Eng- 
land. This woman is undoubtedly a de- 
pendant upon: those soldiers. She worked 
hard all her life to rear her boys, and had 
just reached the stage at which she could 
expect some comfort, and even luxury, for 
herself when the war broke out, and the 
whole of her anticipations . vanished. 
Under this Bill, in clauses 8 and 20, pro- 
vision is made for the children of soldiers, 
but there appears to be no authority for 
a Board to take into consideration the 
question of rendering assistance to other 
dependants of a soldier. I think, there- 


fore, that the amendment I have indi- 
cated would be acceptable.. 


The Leader of the Opposition, in his 
speech, referred to the establishment of 
certain industries for the employment of 
returned men. I agree with all that 
Senator Gardiner said on thati point, and 
I hope the Government will launch such 
industries, but not as Government under- 
takings have usually been projected in the 
past. Let these ventures be of a sound 
and national character, and reproductive. 
I agree with Senator Gardiner as to the 
settlement. of soldiers upon irrigation 
areas, This is an enterprise in which many 
mistakes will be made if the greatest care 
is not exercised, because a large number 
of men will be anxious to establish homes 
in the belief that an easy livelihood may 
be gained, and many will probably have 
the bitter experience which has befallen 
other people, with the result that valu- 
able years of their lives will be wasted 
in useless toil, and they will have to make 
another start. I think the co-operation 
of private employers ought to be invoked 
as far ag is humanly possible, and the 
powers of the Government, which are far- 
reaching, exercised in this direction. 
A case came under my notice the other 
day of a reduction of the hands in the 
munition works at Footscray. I do not 
know the exact number, as I merely got 
a statement from a returned man.. But, 
according to the press, 1,500 hands have 
been discharged by the Colonial Ammuni- 
tion Company, and that number includes 
at least eight returned soldiers. Several 
of the soldiers are married, and one of 
them has a wife and three children. . It 
seems to me that there is a considerable 
lack of reasonable consideration for the — 
returned soldier when we find that, from 
works which were created in consequence 
of the war, a returned soldier has been 
discharged while eligible young men are 
continued in employment. I hope that 
the Government will bring under the © 
notice of the manager of these munition 
works the fact that a number of returned 
soldiers have been discharged from the 
works while a number of eligible young 
men are continued in employment. 

I do not think that I can contribute 
very much more to the debate. We are 
asked to launch upon a very big undertak- 
ing. I feel satisfied that the Government 


_will welcome any suggestions which may re- 


sult in perfecting the scheme at. its initial 
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stage. The more perfect the scheme is 
made the less difficulty will be experienced. 
in administration. I believe that with the 
co-operation of the returned soldiers, the 
co-operation of the private citizens, and 
a whole-hearted and enthusiastic ad- 
ministration by the Boards to be appointed 
by the Government, if all that ought to 
be done in the interests of the returned 
men is not done, a great deal will have 
been done to make their lives better and 
happier than the soldier of the past has 
ever been. I do not look forward to any 
scheme which will fully compensate the 
men for what they are doing for us. We 
cannot, whatever we do, compensate or 
reward soldiers for the sacrifice of a limb, 
or the loss of health ; but there should be no 
murmuring, and the Government should 
listen to no protests regarding taxation. 
I am behind the Government, no matter 
what taxation may be necessary to find 
the money for this purpose. [ am_bhe- 
hind the Government in levying the 
heaviest taxation upon those who are best 
able to bear it, and these are the men 
who have benefited to the greatest extent 
from the defence of Australia by our 
countrymen ; these are the men who must 
wulingly contribute, and in that way 
assist to do all that is humanly. possible 
to make the remaining years of our 
soldiers’ lives happy and contented. Hence 
there must be no timidity on the part of 
the Government. The incidence of the 
taxation, of course, will be submitted to 
honorable senators, and they will have 
an opportunity to express their views re- 
garding it. ; 

Senator McDOUGALL (New South 
Wales) [5.12].—I have only a few words 
to say on this measure. I compliment the 
Vice-President of the Executive Council 
_ upon making a very plain statement; but I 
think that, though it was plain, if was 
very vague. He did not furnish the par- 
ticulars we desired, as to how it is in- 
tended to finance the scheme. 

Senator Earte.—We shall get that in- 
formation later. 

Senator McDOUGALL.—The soldiers 
cannot wait. I also. commend Senator 
Bolton for his condemnation of voluntary 
work in matters of this description. I am, 
and always have been, a_ unificationist, 
pure and simple. 
cation of all these things for the purpose 
of assisting returned soldiers. There 
should be a central body established for 


fll}-2 


I believe in the unifi- 


that purpose, and it alone should admin- 


ister the scheme. 
In the various ‘States to-day soldiers 


and soldiers’ dependants are treated quite co 


differently, In some sections even of a State 
they are treated differently. For instance, 
in parts of New South Wales widows 


have been provided with homes absolutely — | 


free; but in other parts of the State vol- 
untary workers have built dwellings for 
the widows, and a certain debt is round 


their necks for many yearstocome. Again, ~ 
in Victoria, there is a case where a widow 
applied for assistance to build a house. 
and the authori- — 


She had the land, 
ties offered her £75 to build a house.. That 
sum is totally inadequate. It will be 
seen that in one State houses are being 
built free for widows, while in another 
State the authorities will not give widows 
adequate assistance, even if they are will- 
ing to pay the money back in time. 

I am totally against the borrowing of 
money for the execution of this scheme- 
The Government have admitted. I think, 
that the best means to that end would be to 
retrieve our loss in trade during the last 
year. 
of £53,000,000. That is one of the diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome, and 
which should be overcome by this National 
Government. We ought to produce here 
what we can. We can only do that in 
one way, and that is by expending in this 
country the money which is now paid for 
imported luxuries. I want the Govern- 
ment to levy upon the luxuries which are 
tssed in Australia, and which certainly are 
the outcome of the efforts of the com- 
munity in creating value. That value is 


only created by the work of men with 


two good hands. It was said the other 


day that a man who would invest capi- 
tal in the Commonwealth would be a 


lunatic. We do not want any lunatics 
in this country to do anything like 
that. What we need here is a Govern- 
ment who will see that the men with two 


good hands—and there are plenty of them | 


here,’ and plenty of room for more 
—are given a chance to carry on the 
industries of the country. The wealth is 
here. No man or body of men can take 
away our agricultural or mineral wealth. 
It is an extraordinary fact that in 1916 


£6,458,000 was sent out of Australia for 


luxuries, according to Mr. Knibbs, and I 
suppose that his statement; 1s correct. It 
is upon the users of these luxuries that I 
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We have an adverse trade balance 


£1,600,000. 


‘Tariff, 
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would levy to finance this great repatria- 
tion scheme. That sum comprised the 
following imports :—Furs, £100,000; pre- 
cious stones, £200,000 ; velvets, £800, 000 ; 
pianos, £255, 000 ; perfumery, £160, 000 ; 


jewellery, £158, 000 ; confectionery, 
£185,000; wines, &e : ‘£1,400,000 ; silks, 
&e., £1,600,000, and motor cars 


Senator Tuomas.—Surely you would not 
say that every imported motor car was a 
luxury? <A large number of farmers, im- 
port motor cars, for very good reasons. 


Senator McDOUGALL.—I will explain 
that matter in a minute or two. It is 
stated that 90 per cent. of the motor cars 
imported into Australia are introduced for 
the purpose of pleasure. 

Senator MitteEn.—Ninety per cent? 


Senator McDOUGALL. — That. state- 
ment is given in the Trades Journal. I 
do not say that all motor cars are used 
for pleasure. Still, they are luxuries. 
There are not very many men who do not 
get some pleasure out of a motor car which 
they use for business purposes. Jam not 
grumbling at that. My point is that 
these motor cars could be manufactured 
here by capable workmen, if the Govern- 
ment would only impose a stiff pro- 
tective duty. Silks and satins could 
be done without, and the £1,600,000 
spent on the importation of those 
articles would clothe a good many 
widows and orphans. Here is a sum 
of £6,458,000 upon which ‘we could 


levy. It would be a fair start to finance 
the scheme. 

When we find an _ adverse trade 
balance of £53,000,000 in one year 


it makes one think that something ought 
to be done to divert, that balance. It can 
only be done by means of a Protective 
That is one of the methods which 
the Government ought to try to adopt. Tt 
is really wonderful what large war profits 
are being made in Australia by the manu- 
facturers. Some of them will stand in 
Martin-place, Sydney, and elsewhere, and 
ask workers to economize, and then jump 
into a motor car and run down to the Town 
Hall, where they will have a luncheon of 
thirty courses, with wine at 15s. a bottle. 
That has actually happened. It proves 
that there is a certain amount, of waste. 


In 1912, employees engaged in Australian _ 


industries received in wages £31,287,942, 
and in 1915 they received £33,210, 654, 
or an increase of £1, th 162. : 


Senator Mitten. — Was there not a 
smaller number employed in the latter 
year than in the earlier year? 

Senator McDOUGALL.—That is so. 
The decrease in the number employed was 
6,384, and the increase in the wages re- 
ceived was £1,923,162, but during the 
same period the value of the production 
of the industries increased by 
£20,311,293. The figures go to show 
that, whilst 444 factories were put out of 
action, and 6,384 fewer hands were 
employed, the employers received 
£20,311,293 extra, in addition to paying 
£1,923,162 in increased wages. If our 
industries can show such returns in three 
years, by establishing more industries and 
taxing the extra profits earned by those 
controlling them, we should find the 
means to finance this important scheme. 

Senator Przarce.—The honorable sena- — 
tor left out an important factor in his 
calculations. He left out the cost of 
material. 

Senator McDOUGALL. ls did leave 
that out. I could find no figures: to 
show the cost of material. 

Senator Mitten. — Mr. Knibbs gives 
figures to show the cost of material taken 
into the factories. 


Senator McDOUGALL.—I did _ not 
get my figures from Anibbs. It is my 
purpose only to show the very great in- 
crease of profits derived from our pro- 
tected industries. If these could be 
doubled and trebled, as they might be. 
by a review of the Tariff, they would 
afford the means of financing this scheme. 


It may be said that we should not 
throw the whole burden of financing the 
scheme upon the people of to-day. But I 
believe that a great deal of the burden 
could without injury be borne by the em- 
ployers controlling the industries of Aus- 
tralia to-day. I should be prepared to 
give them 10 per cent. in excess of pro- 
fits made prior to the war, but I would 
take all the rest of their profits for the 
repatriation of our soldiers. One gentle- 
man whom I know well said to me, “I 
do not mind you fellows, but you would 
take every feather from me, and would > 
not leave me one to fly with.’ I re- 
plied that I would not take every feather, 
that I would leave him with a good cover- 
ing, but that if every feather he had to 
fly with were taken from him he would not 
then be giving as much for the country 
and the flag as the man walking about 
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on crutches after his return from the war, 
or the widow who had lost her bread- 
winner at the war, or the father and 
mother who had given the best of their 
family to the service of the country. I 
have no wish to interfere with the rights 
of any one,.but I would curtail luxuries 
and the spending power of certain people, 
which has been drawn from the  pro- 
ducers of the country. I would tax such 
people to the fullest extent, and would 
not borrow money, for the financing of 
this scheme. - 

I have one or two proposals to make for 
the improvement of the Government 
scheme. The first is that the pay of 
missing soldiers should be continued until 
their fate has been definitely reported. 
At present the relatives of missing men 
are suffering from the fact that their pay 
is not continued until their fate is de- 
finitely known. 

1. Returned wounded ‘soldiers  dis- 
charged from the Forces should be kept on 
the pay-roll until provided with employ- 
ment; and soldiers’ pensions and the 
pensions of their dependants should not 
be reduced because of income earned. I 
understand that something is to be done 
in this direction by the Government, but 
this is not being done at the present time. 
_ 2. Employers promising to keep posi- 
tions open for those who enlist to register 
such promises with the names of the men 
enlisted to whom they apply, and to be 
compelled to honour their contracts upon 
the soldiers’ return. ‘This is not being 
done to-day, even in the case of men 
who have enlisted from Government Ser- 
vice. Some of these men, on their return, 
have found their places taken at reduced 
salaries, and they have to start again to 
climb the hill of life. That is something 
which should be prevented by the 
National Government.. If a man leaves 
this country to go to the Front on the 
understanding that, upon his return, he 
will be re-instated in the position he left, 
the Government, under this’ scheme, 
should see that that understanding is 
carried out.. Those who would attempt to 
interfere with the rights of the soldier in 
that regard should be penalized. 

.3. Where assistance to returned soldiers 
is necessary to establish them in civil life, 
the amount required to enable them to 
support a family should not be subject to 
payment of Nese or repayment of 


principal, 


Something of this kind is provided a 
but I do not think — 
I know, of © 


for in the Bill, 
it is set out very definitely. 
course, that 1t would require a very large 
amount of money to establish many re- 
turned soldiers in businesses which would 


place them in the position in life which — 
they would probably occupy if they had 


not gone to the war. I agree that it 


would not be a fair thing to give a © 
returned soldier the right to demand that — 


such assistance should be given him on the 


terms I suggest, namely, that it should. 


not be subject to payment of interest or 
repayment of principal. What I suggest 


ig that a certain amount should be allotted © 


by the Government, or by those who are 


managing the repatriation “scheme, to en- — 


able a man, for instance, to buy a barber’s 
business, or a milk Tonnde or some other 
business which would provide him with 
sufficient to enable him to support himself 


and his family, and this assistance should 


not. be subject to payment of interest or 
principal. I know of men who went to 
the war leaving businesses bringing them 
in as‘much as £1,000 a year. Such a 
man could not expect that he would be 
provided with a business on hig return 
from which he might earn £1,000 a year, 


but he has, in my opinion, a right to be ~ 


established in a business in civil hfe which 
would return him sufficient to keep him- 
self and his family. To-day the Judges 
of our Courts have decided that a certain 
amount of income is required to keep a 
man and his family, but, unfortunately, 
they have based their decision upon a 
family of three. I do not think that, for 
the purpose of this repatriation scheme, 


_ the family should be restricted to three. 


I know of soldiers who have as many as 


ten children, and my contention in this © 


matter is that, without respect to the 
number of his family, a returned soldier 


should be established in a business which | 


will enable him to earn a living wage for 
himself and his family. 


I have some proposals to make in con- 


nexion with returned disabled soldiers or 
sailors. ‘The first is: No disabled soldier or 
sailor should be discharged except at his 
own request, or until equipped for and pro- 


vided with work. This means that, unless — 


he desires to be discharged, no disabled or 


crippled soldier oor _ sailor should | 
be discharged unless he has learnt 
a trade, and ig fully equipped for 

and work is found for him. 


it, 
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There are many things which a man 
can do if he has but one arm or one leg; 
but he must be equipped in a particular 
way to enable him to do them. The 
Minister proposes to go to America for 
a man to supervise factories for the manu- 
facture of artificial limbs. I point out 
that we have men in Australia who are 
quite as competent for the position as 
any one we could import from America. 
When I was in England, the owner of 
Harefield Park gave up his place for a 
. hospital, and he imported a workman 
from South Melbourne to establish a 
factory there for the manufacture of arti- 
ficial limbs. This factory was able to 
turn out artificial limbs at half:the cost of 


those that were being imported 
from America. I do not say that 
they were just as good as 


those imported; fut I have already told 
honorable senators that I saw a man there 
ride a bicycle on the day after his arti- 
ficial leg had been fitted on. I saw an- 
other man, whom I had known for years 
as a member of a fire brigade in Sydney, 
walk 10 miles the day after he was fitted 
with an artificial leg. I have letters which 
inform me that the factory to which I 
refer hasbeen closed ,up, and Mr. 
Mathews, the honorable member for 
Melbourne Ports, tells me that the man 
who went from South Melbourne to 
England to establish the factory, and 
whose name is Duncan, is __ back 
in South Melbourne again and_look- 
ing for work. When men are brought 
from Australia to England to carry on 
such a business, it is clear that it is un- 
necessary for us to go to America for a 
supervisor of such factories. I thope that 
no disabled men will be discharged unless 
they are equipped for work with artificial 
limbs. 
I propose, further, in the case of dis- 
abled men: The nation should educate 
and equip such soldier or sailor to earn 
his own living—and further: The nation 
should provide ali means, by scientific re- 
“search, of overcoming disablement. What 
I mean by this is that I should like to 
_ see a bureau of scientific research estab- 
lished in which disabled men might obtain 
the benefit of the best, medical science and 
skill. I know of the case of a man who 
was discharged because. nothing more 
could be done for him here. He went to 
America for treatment, and when he came 
back here he could run about without 
Senator McDougall. — ; 
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stick, and talked of playing football. If - 
he had not been in a position to find the 
money to enable him to go to America, 
he could not have secured the necessary 
treatment, and he would have been 
stranded. 


I thope that the Government will 
consider my suggestions, with a view to 
adding them to the scheme which’ has 
been outlined by the Vice-President of 
the Executive Council. I believe that we — 
can finance the undertaking by taxation, 
by building up a Tariff wall, and by estab- 
lishing in this country industries which — 
will be the means of creating an enormous 
amount of wealth. . 


Senator LYNCH (Western Australia) 
{5.36].—I think we may reasonably con- 
gratulate ourselves upon the general ~ 
unanimity that prevails in this Parliament. 
in regard to the necessity for doing some- 
thing for the soldiers who will return to 
this country after the war. When we re- 
call how little was done in the past for the 
heroes who suffered for the Empire in 
many of its historic battles, we can, with 
pardonable pride, say that we have ad- 
vanced considerably. We, have often 
heard the story of the Waterloo and Cri- 
mean heroes who found themselves suffer- 
ing the most acute poverty in England 
only a few years later. It is well to re- 
member that, in this country, such a blot 
will never rest either upon our name or 
history. 


From the general consensus of opinion, 
it appears that the only difference likely 
to arise In regard to the scheme before 
us is as to the methods to be employed 
for putting intio operation the plan which 
we all have in mind. I feel that if any 
country in the world can afford to deal 
with a proposition of this character with a 
liberal, and even with a generous hand, it 
is Australia—this glorious Commonwealth, 
this island continent, which, thus far, 
bears not a single evidence of having been 
engaged in the war. When we recall the 
stories that are told about the devastation 
of the fair lands of France, Belgium, and 
Servia, where millions of pounds’ worth 
of damage has been done, we must realize 
that we are in a position to deal with this 
question, not' in a parsimonious, but in a 
most generous fashion. If we turn to the 
story of the American war, in which one 
brother fought against another—that war 
which was the most costly one in his- 
tory—we shall find reason to support us im 
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our resolve to deal justly and patriotically 
with this problem. 7 


The question naturally arises as to how 
the scheme is to be dealt with from 
a financial stand-point. However, this 
is not the time to discuss that phase 
of the matter, and I do not propose to 
touch upon it, farther than to say that, it 
we can receive back about 200,000 of the 
soldiers who are now at the Front, on the 
basis of £500 per head, the expenditure 


involved will represent a very formidable 


sum. The proposal put forward by the 
Vice-President of the Executive Council 
in a tentative way, and agreed to by the 
State Governments, is that those soldiers 
who are to be settled on the land should 
be granted assistance to the extent of £500 
per head. Now, I am sure that that sec- 
tion of our returned soldiers whose mem- 
bers decide to settle on the land is not 


is any other section of them. So that, if 
we intend to spend that amount -on 
soldiers who wish to go upon the land, we 
shall certainly have to grant an equal mea- 
sure of consideration to men who, instead 
of going there, prefer to embark upon some 
other form of enterprise. For instance, if 
a man were engaged in mining before he 
joined the Expeditionary Force, he may 
naturally wish to resume that avocation on 
his return here. Similarly, if before 
enlisting he was engaged in a small busi- 
ness; he may again desire to become the 
possessor of a little business. So that 
when we stipulate an amount of £500 per 
head for settling soldiers on the land, we 
must necessarily keep in mind the fact 
that. the same justifiable demand may be 
made upon us for the remainder of our 
200,000 men. We cannot. make fish of 
That is quite 
plain. Take, for example, the Kalgoor- 
lie goldfield, which has sent to the Front 
between 4,000 and 5,000 men. ‘These 
men enlisted from an area in which there 
is only one industry, and upon their re- 
turn their thoughts will naturally revert 
to the theatre of their former endeavours. 
Many of them will, perhaps, have in mind 


’ places where they may reasonably hope to 


acquire an independence, A_ returned 
soldier who has been engaged in mining 
ought to be entitled to come to the Go- 
vernmenti and say, ‘‘I know of a place 
where I am likely to discover a profitable 
mine, and I am entitled to the same mea- 
sure of assistance as is being granted to 


‘soldiers to settle in the Murray waters 


area or elsewhere.’’ We need to keep 
this fact steadily in view, and conse- 
quently we have to face a huge financial 
responsibility amounting to 
£100,000,000. From that calculation: I 
am omitting provision for the partially in- — 
capacitated. I am assuming that, two- 
thirds of the army at present fighting 
Australia’s battle at the Front will return 
to their homes. To raise the amount I 
have mentioned by taxation would be 
practically impossible. It would exhaust 
our resources, and impose upon the pre- 
sent, generation a burden which they ought 
noti to be called upon to bear. The battle 
which our men are fighting to-day is one 
in which the fruits of victory will be 
reaped, not so much by the present gene- 
ration ag by the generations that will fol- 


low. Therefore it is almost unthinkable — 


that the present generation should be ~ 


going to be more favorably dealt with than. asked to toe the scratch.and pay the Bill. 


Senator p—E Larciz.—They could not do | 
so, even if they were willing. 

Senator LYNCH.—Apart from the 
economic disturbance which would be 
entailed, it would be grossly unfair to 
ask the present generation to do so. 


In my view, the greater portion of the 
money required to finance this scheme 
must necessarily be raised by way of loan. 
I can see that one central authority must 
inevitably: be established to handle the 
scheme, and to exercise an oversight of all 
its varied ramifications. It hag well been 
remarked by previous speakers that the 
carrying out of- the undertaking will in- 
volve a huge expenditure. So it will, 
The scheme itself is a huge one. I ask 
honorable senators to imagine the return 
of 200,000 men to Australia, and the 
strain iti would throw upon our ordinary 
institutions, apart from the systematic 
effort that will be made under this Bill. 
The accession of 200,000 men to our nopu- 
lation in one or two years would consti- 
tute such an enormous addition to it as 
to be practically without a precedent. 
The Government propose ito handle this 
huge addition to our population in a sys- | 
tematic way. Hitherto any large influx 
of population has been absorbed in 
a way that produced no _ particular 
jolt in the running of \our industrial 
and economic machinery. But here it 
is proposed to handle the addition of 
200,000 men by one means alone. 
Each case is to be considered on its merits 
by the governing bodies which will be es- 
tablished under the Commission.- I merely 
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mention this to show how thoroughly I 
‘agree with what has been said previously 
to the effect that in our endeavour to re- 
patriate our soldiers we are in for the 
biggest thing that has ever been handled 
by any Government since responsible go- 
vernment was established in this country. 
When we realize the gigantic nature of 
the scheme it) will make us very tolerant 
of each other’s opinions, and pay great 
attention to the Minister’s invitation not 
to dogmatize on the subject, and not to 
expect to hit on the right scheme or the 
right way of carrying out its details at the 
first. shot. | 


A very good start is made by the mea- 
sure. A Commission is to be appointed. 
It may be all right for that Commission 
to deal with the districts contiguous to its 
sphere of operations at the Seat of Govern- 
ment, but it will be a very different thing 
when it comes to dealing with the out- 
lying portions of the continent. Imagine 
a man in North Queensland, or the 
northern part of Western Australia, hav- 
ing a dispute with his local State Board, 
and desiring to have his appeal placed 
fairly and squarely before the Central 
Commission in Melbourne. Let honorable 
senators picture what that would mean to 
a person situated in such an outlandish 
location. The difficulty could be remedied 
by the Commission delegating some of its 
' powers or authorizing some of its mem- 
bers to travel from State to State as the 
members of the High Court travel now 
round the Commonwealth. The Commis- 
sioners could with advantage to the people 
living in distant localities make periodical 
visits and adjust the differences between 
the returned soldiers and the local Boards. 
The question arises as to the choice be- 
tween voluntary Boards and local autho- 
rities and specially appointed representa- 
tives of the Commission. I think we shall 
have a lot of bother in getting these 
voluntary Boards to perform their work 
satisfactorily, and I make the following 
suggestion to the Minister for what it is 
worth :— 

We are engaged in an entirely novel 
enterprise, and I see no reason why. we 
should not throw the positions open to 
competitive selection and get) men pro- 
perly elected both to the local Boards and 
the State Boards. There is no reason why 
an election should not be held for mem- 
bers of the State Parliaments and for 
commissioners for specified districts for 
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repatriation at the same time. The same 
thing would apply to the municipal and 
local authorities. The Act could be altered 
in such a way as to get these people 
elected by the franchise at present in 


operation for the election of members — 


either of State Parliaments or of our local 
governing bodies. With periodical elec- 
tions, the conduct of a person who was 
guilty of any dereliction of duty would 
come up for review, and the people in the 


areas concerned would see to it that they 


selected a man who would do credit’ and 
justice to the position. The Minister 
might inquire whether the Local Govern- 
ment Act could be amended to provide 
for the election of representatives to take 
seats on the local Boards and deal with 
cases of repatriated soldiers within the 
area of their jurisdiction. | 

As regards the central authority the 
Government would have to depend on 
its own appointments, but I am’ very 
much afraid that if we have to depend on 
men coming forward in a voluntary hap- 
hazard way when the war is over, when 
there is no excitement, and nothing but a 
pure patriotic impulse and a high sense 
of citizenship to stir them to do their 
duty efficiently, the interests and welfare 
of the returned soldiers will not be pro- 
perly looked after. That is why I sug- 
gest some kind of selective basis for the 
constitution of local and State Boards. 
This would concentrate public attention 
on their members, and the best men would 
naturally be brought to the surface in 
the process. When a municipal election 
is being held the voters in a certain area 
could be called upon to elect, in addition 
to their municipal representatives, two 
commissioners for repatriation, under the 
franchise in operation in that area, and 
would pick the best men amongst them- 
selves for the purpose. These in turn 
would go up for election at stated periods, 
and if they did not carry out their work 
faithfully and well better men would be 
put in their places. I have not much faith 


in any proposal to depend absolutely on | 
voluntary assistance in this matter. What — 
better proof could we have than the way. 


in which some of the Recruiting Com- 
mittees ara acting? It is of no use to 
blink the fact that a number of persons 
who have taken positions on Recruiting 
Committees have absolutely failed to dis- 
charge the duties as they should, and 
have played fast. and looge with the con- 
fidence reposed in them. We ought to 
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get down to a selective basis in instituting 


these Boards, which will have charge of’ 


important work in connexion with re- 
patriation—work not for to- -day or to- 
morrow, but for some years, | 

I am afraid I cannot agree with the 


suggestion put forward in the Ministerial 


statement for the treatment of employees 
‘according to the different degrees of in- 
capacity. I understand that if a youth 
who joined the Australian Imperial Force 
at eighteen returns at twenty-one in per- 
fect health and not incapacitated in any 
way, and therefore in a position to earn a 
man’s wages, the Minister proposes to 
call upon the Federal Treasury to pay the 
difference between the value of the ser- 
vices of that youth at eighteen and his 
services when he reaches twenty-one. So 
far good. That is an excellent proposal, 
because the intention is to make up to 
that young fellow not only the loss he 
has incurred by his services ati the war, 
but also whatever loss may have been 
caused to him through being absent from 
his country, and perhaps unable to meet 
his obligations. That particular type of 
returned soldier is not going to lose any- 
thing, but take the case of the partially 
incapacitated man. JI understood the 
Minister to say that he is to be allowed 
_to work at any trade that he is able to 
take on, and if able to give half or three- 
quarters service, wages are to be paid to 
him in proportion. In that case, however, 
the Government does not propose to make 
up the amount to the full rate, but I see 
no reason why a man partially incapaci- 
tated should be called upon to subsist on 
half or three-quarters wage for the balance 
of his life because his physical | powers 
were injured during the war. 

Senator CrawFrorp.—Will not the pen- 
sion make up the difference ? 

Senator LYNCH.—I am not sure. 

Senator Earte.—I thought that was 
the Minister’s statement—that it would 
be made up by the pension. 

Senator LYNCH.—If that is so, there 
is no ground for further complaint. The 
Minister well said that the class of totally 
incapacitated men would always command 
our deepest sympathy and compassion, and 
stated that the Government propose to 
give the man of that class who is unable 
to do anything to earn his livelihood 
an extra 10s. to supplement his pension. 
That is the impression I gather from the 
report of the Minister’s Siasnaly in the 
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pension, plus the 10s. allowance, will fall — 
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In some parts of Australia the 


far below what the man was normally 
earning before he joined the Australian 
Imperial Force. 

Senator Mituten.—That is so. 


Senator LYNCH.—In other parts of — 
Australia the Ministerial proposal might 
fill the bill, and there would be no ground 
for complaint. Owing, however, to the > 
wide difference between the rates of pay 
obtaining in other parts of Australia, the 
result would be as I have stated, in whic® 
case the man would certainly have a griev- — 
ance. Cases of that kind should be taken 
into special consideration. I want.to see 
all these men get the same economica,’ 
value for their wage all over the Common: 
wealth, without differentiation. I realize 
that there will be difficulties, as many 
men joined the Australian Imperial 
Force from parts of Australia where 
the wage rate is very much _ higher, 
and if they are called upon to 
accept the conditions laid down in 
this cast-iron fashion, the amount they 
will receive will not purchase the same 
quantity of the necessaries of life as the 
amount received by others in larger cen- 
tres of population. These men will natur- 
ally go back to their old associations, be- 
cause they will feel more at home there. 
Some may wander to the larger cities, but 
to ask others who go back to their old 
habitation and their own people in the. 
smaller States, or in the back country, to 
be content with the pension, plus 10s., will 
be a manifest injustice from their point 
of view. I trust, therefore, that the 
Minister will take into consideration some 
form of adjustment, to place all these men 
on the same economical and equitable 
basis. 


I should like to conclude my remarks 
on this very laudable legislation by em- 
phasizing the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to take into account the encourage- 
ment of group or corporate assistance. | 
There should be no need for that so far 
as the taking up of land is concerned, be-_ 
cause a man can take up a piece of or- 
chard or wheat land, or any other kind of 
land, but there are certain occupations in 
which it is of no use for the individual to 
give free fling to his ambitions. I have 
known cases in Western Australia where - 
men engaged in mining have sold up their 
small plant and sought an exemption on 
the ground that they were going to the 
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war, and found when they came back that 
the prospects of the venture were not so 
bright as they expected. It is quite 
possible that some of these men who had 
been accustomed to working in timber dis- 
tricts might have in mind a proposal to 
purchase a saw-milling plant and again 
engage in the mdustry. There is no rea- 
son why, under this scheme, they should 
not be allowed some form of corporate ‘or 
group assistance, because five or six men 
so engaged in the working of a proposition 
would be more likely to succeed than if 
they worked in an individual capacity. 
Or, again, two men whose temperaments 
might be agreeable to each other, might 
make up their minds to enter into a small 
business venture, and by grouping their 
allowances under the operation of this 
Bill, it is possible they would be able to 
‘do very much hetiter than if working alone. 
I would impress upon the Minister that, 
in view of the varied nature of industries 
throughout the Commonwealth, and in 
view, also, of the fact that) men have been 
drawn from these industries, it would be 
advisable to take into consideration the 
question of granting corporate assistance 
to men if they desire it. I would also 
urge that the scheme be put) into opera- 
tion as speedily as possible, because for a 
time we will have a small body of men to 
handle, and will be able to find out all 
the weak spots of the organization, and 
apply the proper remedy before we are 
ealled upon to deal with the larger body 
of men who, we hope, will soon be return- 
ing to these shores. Already we have a 
number of returned soldiers looking for 
assistance from this measure, and by 
creating the organization without delay, 
we shall have it in smooth working order 
before the greater strain is thrown upon 
the new organization by the increased 
numbers of returning soldiers, 


In his speech yesterday, the Minister 
made reference to the large number of 
- men who would be settled on the Murray 
River lands. I quite agree with what he 
said on that point, because quite lately 
T had an opportunity of travelling over 
a_stretch of that great waterway, and 
I was greatly impressed with the bound- 
less possibilities in front of the repatria- 
tion scheme so far as iti will affect: the 
irrigated lands adjacent to the Murray 
River. . [t is a magnificent stream. An 
impression gained of it from a casual ob- 
servation at Albury or Murray Bridge 
would be about worth as much as the 

Senator Lynch. 


opinion of a well-known globe-trotter who 
visited Australia some time ago, and after 
a swift passage through the States, wrote 
upon its possibilities and its great poten- 
tial wealth. In that case a story badly 
told shattered the reputation of the 
author concerned. No one would ever 
dream now of accepting him as) an au- 
thority upon anything concerning this ~ 
country. As I have said, I travelled 

recently over a stretch of 150 miles of the 
Murray River from Mildura to Renmark, . 
then on to Beri, Cobdogla, Waikerie, and 

the other settlements along its banks. It 

is really the Nile of Australia, and with 

possibilities it is hard to.set.a hmit to. The 
river rolls slowly along at a pace of some 

15 miles a day, so that, when floods occur 
in New South Wales, the waters take 
about six weeks to reach Murray Bridge. 

Settlers all along the waterway, therefore, 

may get ample warning of any impending 
inundations. Apart from the scenery, 

which is most charming, the traveller. 
down the Murray musti be impressed with 
its boundless possibilities for settlement. 

The Burrinjuck irrigation scheme in New 
South Wales, is one of the largest) yet 
projected in this country It is esti- ~ 
mated to support, 300,000 people when in ~ 
full operation, and a modest) estimate 
places the settlement at! 7,000 cultivators, 
or 100,000 people. If we bear in mind 
that the maximum. area is 200,000 acres, 
and that the irrigable land along the river 
Murray is about 1,400,000 acres, we 
will realize that the latter proposal 


is seven times larger, and _ likewise 
its. possibilities. may be multiplied 
seven-fold. At the settlements I visited 


recently, I found there were three grades 
of land—the fully irrigated, the partly 
irrigated, and the high land, upon which 
the settler may run his stock, and the in- ~ 
formation I obtained was one unvarying 
story of success. I am sure, therefore, 
that we may look forward with every con- 
fidence to a heavy settlement of returned 
soldiers on the vast areas of our principal 
waterway, and that the men will only 
have themselves to blame if they do not 
succeed upon it. 


I welcome the Bill, and urge the 
Minister to bring in the scheme as 
early as possible, so that we may have 
it on trial with a limited number of 
soldiers, and be able to remedy any faults 
before the great body of our soldiers re- 
turn to this country. “5 


yf 
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Senator O’KEEFE (Tasmania) [6.17]. 
—The Minister, in his second-reading 
speech, said he would welcome suggestions 
to improve the Bill now under dis- 
cussion, and I am pleased to know, from 
statements on both sides of the Senate 
that it is not to be regarded as a 
party measure, either in this or the other 
branch of the Legislature. If ever there 
was a question that should be kept abso- 
lutely free of party criticism, it is that 
of repatriation. | 


While I was much interested in the 
speech made by the Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, and also in the speech 
delivered by Senator Gardiner in his cri- 


ticism upon Senator Millen’s remarks, I 


realize that both speeches give honorable 


senators good grounds for serious thought. - 


I must compliment the Minister on the 
comprehensive manner in which he dealt 
with the Bill, and it seems to me that 
every honorable senator ought to accept 
his invitation to offer suggestions for its 
‘ improvement. I have very little to say in 
the way of criticism, and very few sug- 
gestions to make; but, so far as I have 
been able to gather from a study of the 
Minister’s remarks, I do not think that the 
best method of control is outlined in the 
Bill. To me it seems rather a serious ob- 
jection that there will be divided control, 
but I know that a number of. people will 
' gay that, as the scheme is going to be 
so extensive, we should adopt every 
possible means to reduce the expenditure. 
Perhaps the method of control outlined 
by the Minister may have that effect to 
some extent if we obtain a certain pro- 
portion of professional effort and a certain 
proportion of voluntary effort in the ad- 
ministration. If an entirely professional 
administration be objected to on the 
score of expense, I do not think it is a 
very reasonable ground of objection, be- 
cause in view of the enormous amount of 
money to be handled, the cost of admin- 
istration will bear a very small ratio to 
the total sum which the taxpayers will 
have to find every year in some way or 
other. Whilst I yield to no one in my 
admiration of the splendid work which 
has been done under the voluntary sys- 
tem for easing the lot of the soldiers and 
assisting their dependants; whilst I ad- 
mire as much as any one does the very 
fine work which has been done in collect- 
ing various funds and administering 
them, I think that, before making such 
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a tremendous departure as is ,proposed _ 


we ought to go to the root of the matter — 


and ask ourselves: Will it not be better ; 
to have no person associated with.the ad- — 


ministration of this scheme who is not — 


entirely responsible to the Ministry, who, — 
of course, would be responsible to Par- | 
lament, which, in its turn, would be re- — 
sponsible to the people? It is, I admit, © 
a very debatable question, but to me it — 
seems that it would be much better, at - 
all events at the beginning, to. appoint — 
only paid officials. I have always pre-— 
ferred professional to voluntary service in. 
matters where a large, amount of money | 
has been involved. That is why I think 
it would be a mistake to rely in any de- 
gree on the good offices of citizens who 
might under this measure be appointed _ 
to the State Boards, .and who, of — 
course, would have to follow their daily | 
employment or business. The members 
of the State Boards are likely to be. 
business men. Naturally they would 
give the best portion of their time to the 
conduct of their own affairs. They would 
be sufficiently philanthropic to devote: 
considerable time and energy to the in- 
terests of their country. Still there is 
the objection that their time, energy, and 
intelligenee would be divided. . That. is 
why I, while admitting that the question — 
is open to doubt, incline to the opinion 
that it would be better not to have on 
the Repatriation Commission, or on the 
State Boards, any person but an official 
whose whole services must be placed’ ati 
the disposal of the country. 


It is provided in the measure thati there. _ 
shall be a Repatriation Commission con- — 
sisting of seven members. Why was the — 


‘arbitrary number of seven adopted ? 


Senator Mrrzen.—What number would” 
you have? = 

Senator O’KEEFE.—I am coming to 
that point. If the question of expense 
stands in the way of appointing entirely — 
paid officials, is it. necessary to have seven 
members? . Would not three do? 

Senator Miititen.—Why-~ three? 
is an arbitrary number. 

Senator O’KEEFE.—The Central Com- | 
mission, I take it, would be composed 
mostly of highly-paid officials. If we 
want the best brains to administer this . 
enormous scheme we ought to be pre- 
pared to pay. 

Senator p—E Larciz.—We are proposing | 
to create an unpaid Commission. , 


| That. 
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Senator O’KEEFE.—The honorable 
senator has not been listening to my re- 
marks. I am suggesting the appointment 
of a paid Commission, consisting of three 
members instead of seven members, if 
the matter of expense stands in the way. 
We have such a public body as the Inter- 
State Commission consisting of three mem- 
bers, all of whom are highly paid. It 
seems to me that, perhaps, three men 
would do the work of a Central Commis- 
_ sion as well as seven men could, and, pos- 
sibly, a State Board consisting of three 
members only would do the work as well as 
seven men could. It would cut away a con- 
siderable portion of the expense which 
would have to be incurred with a central 
body consisting of seven members, and 
also State bodies consisting of that num- 
bez. 

I have no intention of delaying the 
passage of the measure by making a long 
speech, JI have indicated a direction 
in which it has occurred to me the 
Bill may be improved. In his speech 


this afternoon, Senator Gardiner sug- 
gested the initiation of a number 
of large works, so that returned 


_ soldiers may be suitably settled in occu- 
pations for which they are fitted. His 
suggestions open up other big questions, 
which, in their turn, will have to be con- 
sidered, probably during the life of this 
Parliament. They open up the question 
of providing new channels of employ- 
‘ment, and that, to me, suggests the point 
that a large number of these men could 
be settled in various industries, and some 
_ of them, perhaps, in industries in which 
they were not employed before they left 
Australia. That line of thought opens 
up another big question, and that is the 
necessity of having a scientific Tariff. 


Owing to our constitutional limitations 
with respect to money Bills, this is not 
the House in which tthe question of 
the cost of the scheme can be initi- 
ated. It might have been more ac- 
ceptable to some honorable  sena- 
tors, and certainly it would have been 
more acceptable to Senators Gardiner and 
McDougall, if the Minister had outlined 
the mode in which it is intended to raise 
the money. As financial measures must 
necessarily be originated in another place, 
obviously it was not possible for the 


_ Minister to say very much on the ques- 


tion of finance when he was submitting 


this measure. I have nothing further to 
say at this stage. It 19 with great 
pleasure, indeed, that I offer these sugges- 
tion for what they are worth; but it is 
with greater pleasure that I welcome this 
measure as an earnest and comprehensive 
attempt by the Commonwealth to do for 
the soldiers what it) promised, and that 
is to place every one of them in a 
position in which he will be able to say 
that he is not in a worse state because he 
was brave and game enough to go and 
fight for his country. 

Debate interrupted under 
order. 


sessional 


Sitting suspended from 6.30 to 8 p.m. 


CAPTURED GERMAN 
POSSESSIONS. 


Senator BAKHAP (Tasmania) [8.0].— 


I move— 


1. That the Senate expresses its unqualified — 


appreciation and approval of the statement 
made on the 3lst January last by the Honor- 
able the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Walter Long), 
which emphatically sets forth that none of the 
captured Colonial Possessions of the German 
Empire will, in any circumstances, be returned 


to that Power; and, furthermore, resolves that — 


any proposal to restore the captured German 
territories in the vicinity of the Australian con- 
tinent will be particularly distasteful to the 
people of the Commonwealth, and prejudicial 
to their interests, as well as to the future peace 
of the world. 

2. That the foregoing resolution be trans- 
mitted to the House of Representatives for its 
concurrence. 


It is singularly fortunate that I am able 
to discuss this motion on the very day 
succeeding that on which I gave -notice 
of my intention to move it. I have 


another notice of motion on the business- — 


paper which has been before this and the 
last Parliament. I think I gave notice 
of it two years ago, but it) has not yet 
been discussed. »So that: I must take the 
opportunity given me to deal with the 
motion which I am now submitting as 
something coming from the gods, and as 
evidence of a tutelary providence watch- 
ing over the Australian people. 
This is a most important subject. So 
important is it that I hope to see a ready 
adoption of my motion by the Senate. I 
must confess that, although not one of 
those who pre-judge cases and regard the 
merits of resolutions and measures as self- 
evident, it is my opinion that the value 


of the motion I am now submitting must. 


} 
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j be apparent to every honorable senator. 
_My feelings towards the motion very 


much resemble those of Napoleon when 


he was negotiating the treaty of Campo 


Formio. It was sought by the Austrian 
negotiator to put forward a statement of 
the fact that Austria freely recognised the 
French Republic. ‘‘Strike that out,’’ 
said Napoleon, ‘‘ The French Republic is 
like the sun; none but the blind can fail 
to see it,’’ and struck out that proposal 
was. This motion is one which the 
Senate should have no_ hesitation in 
adopting, for its virtue and its necessity 
are amply obvious. 

What is the statement; of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies which I have 
made the basis of my motion. Mr. Long’s 
words, spoken with authority, cannot be 
reproduced too often— 

Now I speak with knowledge and with re- 
sponsibility, and I speak as the representative, 
for the moment, of those oversea Dominions 
which are the pride and glory of our Empire 
to-day, when I say: Let no man think that 
these struggles have been fought in vain. Let 


no man think that these territories shall ever 
return to German rule. 


I have not heard that Mr. Walter Long 
has wavered in his opinion since the 31st 
January last, when he spoke these words. 
If he has I hope that this motion will in 


‘some modest way put a little starch into 


his mental collar. We must understand 
that even Imperial statesmen have been 
at times very vacillating in their policy, 
so much so that when our Empire was 


confronted, over a century ago, with the 


gigantic power of the French Republic, 
an historian like Macaulay has said that 


the hearts of some of our leaders quailed 


when they contemplated the power with 
which they had to do battle. Fortunately 
for Britain and our Empire, there arose 


a statesman at the time who took up the 
gage of battle, and after a long struggle, 


extending over nearly a quarter of a cen- 


~ tury, we successfully combated the power 


of revolutionary 
Napoleon. 


Senator pE LarGcir.—Surely the honor- 
able senator does not think that the fact 
that Britain went to war with the France 
of that) time is something to be proud of. 

Senator BAKHAP.—Most decidedly I 
do. The men controlling the Republic of 
France at that time had much the same 


France, wielded by 


. ideals thati the members of the Industrial 


Workers of the World have to-day. 
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Senator pE LarcGre.—Nonsense. 
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the honorable senator read French nee 4 


he would not talk like that, 


Senator BAKHAP.—Senator de Largie 


has endeavoured to side-track me. If he 
is an admirer of all that constituted re- 


volutionary France his power of mental — 


commendation is very great indeed. 


I have quoted the statement of Mr. 


Walter Long, and its emphatic nature is — 


so evident that very little comment from 


i 


me is necessary. It has secured the en- — 


thusiastic approval of a man whose name 
is likely to go down to posterity as one of © 
the great men whom our Empire has pro- 
duced.’ He is a man not of our race or 
of the races ordinarily known as British. 


A few years ago he was an enemy of our 


Empire 


and fought against Imperial 
troops. 


But the wise dispositions of Im- 


perial statesmen have converted him into — 
a loyal, and, indeed, an enthusiastic, sub-. 


ject of the British Empire. I. speak of 
General Smuts. He went to London as 


late ag 12th March of the present year 


and delivered the following comment up- 
on the statement made by the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies :— 


Nothing has given greater pleasure than Mr. 


Long’s statement that “No German colony | 


can go back to Germany.” The mere sugges: 
tion that any part should be returned is, of 
course, preposterous. I shudder to think what 
would happen to the native population if any 
part were returned. These people have stood 


by us magnificently, and our prestige in Hast | 


Africa would severely suffer. The whole of 


South Africa, East Africa, South-west Africa, ; 
and Rhodesia would stand aghast at such an ’ 


idea. 


Coming nearer home, I can quote the 
opinion of one who lives in that important, 
part of the Empire which lies to the east 
of the Australian continent. The man 
of whom I now speak is one who has been 
a statesman in high authority in New Zea- 
land for more than a decade. 
Sir Joseph Ward. 
subject, the following may be quoted— 


It would be a curious crime against the © 


British: in the Pacific, if Samoa and other: 
islands were allowed to revert to Germany or. 


any other foreign Power. Such a change would 


mean a perpetual menace, and there was no — 
mistaken idea in the minds of the people of ~ 


Britain as to what our views were on that 
subject. The Empire had to preserve ~ 
freedom of the Pacific. 


Singular to say, so recent is this state- 


ment, that it is reported in the Herald 


of this day. It will be seen that 


I am quoting evidence in support of my | 


~L refer to 
In dealing with this 


the. 


ys 


a 
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motion, which does not go back very many 
months in any case, for Mr. Walter 
Long’s deliverance was given to the people 
of the Empire, as I have said, in January 
last. Sir Joseph Ward only recently re- 
turned from the Imperial Conference. and 
has made a statement on this matter of 
the possible return of the German Colonies 
to Germany since his arrival in New 
_ Zealand. 


In regard to the matter itself, our con- 
cern, apart from our regard for the wel- 
fare of the Empire as a whole, is the pro- 
pinquity of certain Possessions that were 
captured from Germany by the valour of 
Australian troops, and the activity of 
Commonwealth administrators directly 
after war broke out. It is well within 
~ the memory of the Australian people, and 
should mark a red-letter day in our his- 
tory, that as soon as war was declared 
an Australian vessel was speeding north 
with troops on board destined to conquer 
the New Guinea Possessions of the German 
Empire. We know that the capture of 


_ those Possessions wag successuflly accom- 


plished by our Naval and Military Forces, 
_ with some loss it is true, but happily not 
with any very great loss. It is evident 
that so vicious, internationally, are the 
German people that the population of 
the Commonwealth will not for decades 
to come desire to have them as neigh- 


_ bours. We do not want the Possessions 
- eaptured by. our troops returned to 
Germany ‘“‘in any _ circumstances ’’—to 


quote the words of Mr. Walter Long. I 
think it is not by any means undesirable 
that the Senate of the Legislature of one 
of the most important units of the King’s 
overseas Dominions, namely, the Austra- 
lian Commonwealth, should buttress and 
encourage, in every way the recent pro- 
nouncement. of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 


Senator THomas.—Especially in wew of: 


the fact that Australia’s voice was not 
heard at the last Imperial Conference. 


Senator BAKHAP.—TI quite willingly 
concede the merit of the honorable sena- 
tor’s interjection. As Australia was not 
represented at the last Imperial Confer- 
ence, and did noti, through her represen- 
‘tatives, make her voice heard on this 
matter, it is peculiarly fitting that the 
Australian Parliament should make an 
emphatic declaration supporting ‘the de- 
liverance of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. 


conquest 


Australia is not indulging in any vulgar 
over a _ civilized people in 
making a perpetual claim to the 
territories she has captured from the 
enemy. Were the former German Pos- 
sessions to the north-east of Australia in- 
habited by a large and hitherto docile 
German population, we might, perhaps, 
adopt the recently suggested international 
formula. of asking the people of those Pos- 
sessions whether they desired to come 
under Australian rule: or not. 
only population of the German Possessions 
belonging to the European races comprises 
no more than a few planters. The popu- 
lations of these Possessions are native 
populations, and in view of what was done 
to exterminate the Hereros, the native 
population of the German South-West 
African Possessions, we shall not be 
claiming too much for Australia if we 
say that under the democratic rule of the 
Commonwealth the native populations of 
these Possessions previously held by Ger- 
many will be more uprightly, more sen- 
sibly, and more humanely governed than 
they were by their German rulers. 


We must regard our continent as our 
fortress. These Possessions to the north- 
east are, so to speak, the outworks of our 
citadel. The Australian continent is the 
largest unit under the control of the Com- 
monwealth, but, I think that) German New 
Guinea should not on any account be 
allowed to revert to the German Empire. 
We know that the recent German peace 
formula of no annexations and no indem- 
nities, if accepted by the belligerent 
Powers, would insure the return to Ger- 
many of her Colonial Possessions. I do 
not think I shall be contradicted by any 
honorable senator when I venture to say 


that if the German Pacific Possessions are 


returned to Germany the British popula- 
tion of the Commonwealth will not be 
slow to recognise in that a sign that 


our Empire has been defeated along — 


with its Allies in this war. I, at 


any rate, will regard any proposal to 


return the captured German Possessions 
in the Pacific as indicating that our efforts 
in this war have fallen very short of se- 
curing our objectives. 


_ German. New Guinea would not have 
belonged to the Germans at all but for the 
blunders of British diplomacy. I can re- 
member that, when I was a youth, that 
great man, Sir Thomas McI]wraith—for 


he was one of the great figures in our 


: 


But tthe — 


*\ 
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Australian public life—with the previ- 


standing parts as to cause one to say, |: 
ig of a statesman, ‘hoisted the British 


“There is a man who igs very much 
superior to our own parliamentarians.’”’ — 
When we consider the advantages which 
the leisured and wealthy classes of the Old — 
Country have had in connexion with edu- ‘ 
cation and long training in diplomacy, I — 


flag on the territory known as unoccu- 
pied Papua. We know that for many 

centuries the Dutch people have laid 
' glaim to, and have effectively occupied, 
in accordance with the provision of in- 


ternational custom, the western half of 
New Guinea. But the eastern half was 
solely in the occupation of its indigenous 
populations until a decade or two ago. 
Sir Thomas Mcllwraith hoisted the 
British flag there, but his action was dis- 
countenanced by the British Administra- 
tion of the day. Had it not been for that 
circumstance, the Germans would never 
have been in occupation of any portion 
of New Guinea, So that in retaining 
possession of that portion of New Guinea, 
which we ‘have captured through the 
valour of our troops, we shall merely be 
re-constituting the position which was es- 
tablished twenty or thirty years ago. 

I have already said that I consider the 
merits of this motion as being so self- 
evident that I do not intend to debate its 
terms ati any great length. I have en- 
deavoured to couch it in judicious lan- 
guage, and I cannot conceive of any op- 
- position on the parti either of the Govern- 

ment or of honorable senators to what, I 
venture to say, is a timely motion. This 
is a place in which every honorable sena- 
tor, who has the responsibility on his 
shoulders of acting as one of the custodians 
of the interests of the Australian people, 
_ should speak out very plainly. Distance 
lends enchantment to the view, and dis- 
tance sometimes renders it easy to enter- 
tain too exalted an opinion of the men 
who occupy the Imperial Treasury benches. 


In making that statement, I am not saying 


~ anything derogatory to these gentlemen. 
‘Talent very frequently appears, genius is 
very rare. Very great statesmen can- 
not be expected to be as plentiful as 
blackberries, and men who can see clearly 
through all the clouds of doubt and dis- 
turbance which envelop the Empire at 
the present time are very few indeed. 
The prevision of 4 great statesman is not 
an element in the character of very many 
parliamentarians. Honorable senators will 
recollect that when a picked delegation 
of members of the Imperial Parliament 
visited Australia the year before the war, 
although many of them gave evidence of 
considerable ability, there was certainly 
not amongst them any man of such out- 


ia 


venture to say that the abilities of some — 
Imperial Ministers are not calculated 
to elicit our unqualified admiration. 
IT am not so confident that Imperial 
statesmen will stand up ‘‘ four square — 


to all the winds that blow,’’ . and 
see our Empire right through this 
struggle to the stage of unqualified 
victory. Tam afraid that some of them — 


may falter by the way, and, therefore, 
it will do no harm if the people of - 
England, Ireland, and Scotland are made — 
aware of the fact that the people of Aus- — 
tralia are very resolute in their desire 
that no captured German Possession 
shall be returned to the Empire of Ger-_ 
many. 


This Senate is fresh from the people. 
There has been an _ electoral expres- 
sion of opinion quite recently. That 
being so, we can forget the turmoil which © 
preceded the election, and address our- — 
selves to a calm, considered calculation as 
to what is proper to do during the present 
crisis in our .Empire’s fortunes. I sin- 
cerely believe that an expression of 
opinion by the Senate, in the terms of 
this motion, will merit nothing but the 
unqualified approval of the electors of 
Australia. It is unnecessary for me to 
pursue this theme at very great length. © 
I believe that the passing of a motion 
such as this will do a great deal to con- 
firm in the minds of the people of the 
United Kingdom the determination of 
Australians to secure their objectives— — 
those objectives for the attainment of — 
which the valour of our troops has been 
exhibited on the European fields of battle. 
Beyond doing what is necessary and politic 
in ‘regard to a motion such as this, 
namely, securing a seconder to it, I have 
not canvassed honorable senators in re-— 
gard to their opinions. I have long en- - 
tertained the view that when once we can — 
consider any matter in a non-party spirit, | 
this Chamber is well qualified to give a, 
statesman-like consideration to all the pro- 
blems which beset out. future. I believe 
that, viewing this motion in a non-party’ 
spirit, honorable senators will sanction its — 
adoption, and will, in a dignified manner, 
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express the opinion of the Australian 
people that it is a judicious step to take 
at this juncture. 

Senator MAUGHAN (Queensland) 
[8.23].—I rise to second the motion. In 
doing so, I wish to say that the question 
which has been brought forward by Sena- 
tor Bakhap is one which has engaged the 
attention of leading politicians of the Im- 
perial Parliament for no inconsiderable 
time. Honorable senators are asked to give 
““ approval to the statement which was 
made on 3lst January last by the Hon- 
orable the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Walter 
Long, which emphatically sets forth that 
none of the captured Colonial Possessions 
of the German Empire, will, in any cir- 
cumstances, be returned to that Power.”’ 
We are further invited to say that “‘ any 
proposal to restore the captured German 
territories in the vicinity of the Austra- 
lian continent will be particularly dis- 
tasteful to the people of the Common- 
wealth, and prejudicial to their interests, 
as well as to the future peace of the 
world.’? I do not think that any hon- 
orable senator can cavil at the terms of 
the motion. 

It may be thought that a proposal 
of this character is somewhat  pre- 
mature. But that is not my opinion. If 


it was competent for leading politicians. 


in the Old Country, including Mr. Wal- 
ter Long, to discuss the subject several 
months ago, surely we have every title to 
debate it now. Senator Bakhap very 
properly referred to what is now regarded 
as one of the most interesting events in 
the history of Australia. He reminded 
us of the time when Sir Thomas Mclil- 
wraith gave instructions that the British 
flag should be planted on New Guinea, 
@ well remember that incident, and I 
can recall how the Downing-street coterie 
on that occasion rapped Sir Thomas Mcll- 
wraith over his political knuckles for his 
action.. I also remember that at the 
time there was a general outcry on the 
part of the Liberal press of Australia 
against the action of Downing-street. 


Without attempting to traverse the 
ground that has been so well covered by 
Senator Bakhap, I wish to say that I re- 
gard this matter from many © aspects, 
though I shall refer to only one or two 
of them. I think that the latter part 
of the motion practically covers the whole 
position. It declares “‘that any pro- 
posal to restore the captured German 


territories in the vicinity of the Austra- 
lian continent will be particularly dis- 
tasteful to the people of the Common- 
wealth.’’ I cannot imagine any Go- 
vernment, whether Liberal, National, or 
Labour, taking part in any action to. re- 
store the captured German Colonies. 


Senator THomas.—Has the honorable 
senator read the resolutions which were 
adopted at the Labour Conference in 
Sydney ? 

Senator MAUGHAN.—I have, and 
they are not-quite relevant to a discussion 
of this character. We know quite well 
that Germany had not possession of a 
portion of New Guinea many years be- 
fore: she established a strong naval base 
there. It might have been very much 
stronger but for the action of our contin- 
gents during the early stages of the war. | 
It is very certain that if something is not » 
done in the direction indicated by this 
motion, should Germany again obtain 
possession of a portion of New Guinea it 
will not be long before she will re- 
instate her powerful wireless telegraph 
stations, establish strong submarine bases, 
as well as bases for flying machines and ~ 
for important coal depots, without which 
her navy would be useless, 


We are all pretty well pledged to the 
policy of a White Australia. Though 
it may not come in our time, I 
can plainly foresee that in the very 
near future Australia will be called 
upon to play a very much more 
important part in the history and expan- 
sion of the British Empire than she 
has ever done before. We do not want 
any frowning enemy fortresses, such as we 
have had previously, in the vicinity of 
Australia. We hold that islands such as 
the one I have referred to should as far © 
as possible be kept for the British Em- 
pire. This matter has frequently at- 
tracted the attention of eminent men in 
the British Parliament, where some very 
able speeches have been delivered upon it 
and kindred subjects. JI have no desire 
to take up the time of the Senate un- 
duly. . I cordially second the motion, 
and trust that it will be carried in its 
entirety. | 

Senator LYNCH (Western Australia) 
[8.20].—The Senate is indebted to the 
mover for his timely action in inviting it 
to express its opinion on this important 


century. 
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matter. If nothing were said on the sub- 
ject here it might falsely be assumed that 
e were quite content to let things drift 

regard to the disposal of the 
islands in our immediate neighbourhood. 
\ustralia is vitally concerned in seeing 
that none of the adjacent islands are at 
any time in the immediate or distant 


‘future occupied again by the Germanic 


Power. In view of Bernhardi’s declara- 
tion that Germany lived for “world power 
or downfall,” it is plain that we in this 
country would be in a very dangerous 


position if the first alternative was real- 


ized. In fact, we shall be the British 
Possession that stands in the most: perilous 
position, and that stands to lose the mest. 
The first step for any attack upon our ter- 
ritory would naturally come from some 
outpost in our neighbourhood. Germany 
could never look to her own ports and 
bases as a jumping-off point for an attack 
on this continent. The first necessity 
for a nation like Germany, with world- 
power pretensions, would be to continue 
her policy of peacocking the earth’s sur- 
face, and getting coaling stations here and 


there which would more readily lend 


themselves to her designs. Germany’s 
pretensions to world power are of com- 
paratively recent date. It was only in 1866 
that the German Confederation was 
founded, so that it may safely be said that 
the starting point of the Germanic Empire 
itself was within the latter half of the last 
That Empire was quite content 
at that time to work out its own destiny 
within its own boundaries, without dab- 
bling in world politics or striving for world 
power. 

I remember when the Fiji Islands 


were annexed to the British Crown. The 
matter was mentioned by some of the Am- 


bassadors of the day at the German Court, 
-and Bismarck asked, ‘‘ Where the devil is 


Fiji?’’ showing clearly that Germany of 
that day had not even developed the germ 
of her world-power pretensions which 
later became so manifest to other nations. 
Not very long afterwards the question of 


the future of New Guinea was raised by 


the Premier of Queensland, Sir Thomas 
MclIlwraith, but, owing to a short-sighted 
and unstatesmanlike decision on the part 
of the British Government, the island ‘was 
subdivided. Sir Thomas MclIlwraith could 
see further and clearer than the British 
authorities of his day. He pointed out to 


them that it was inimical to Australian. 
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interests to have the Germanic Power es- 
tablished so close to our coast. 


Senator Tuomas.—It meant that Bri- 
tishers had to leave their home, 13,000 
miles away, to protect New Guinea, and 
the majority of the Australian people say 
that they do not believe in an Australian — 
leaving Australia for even one mile to 
fight in its defence. 


Senator LYNCH.—I am glad the hon- | 
orable senator has reminded me of a point 
to which I intended to refer later. Sir’ 
Thomas MclIlwraith sent Mr. H. M. Ches- 
ter, who was warden on the Croydon gold- 
fields when I was there in the late eighties, 
to New Guinea, and he planted the British 
flag there, taking possession of the whole 
island, except the north-west corner, then 
owned by Holland. The British Govern- 
ment of the day unfortunately listened . 
more closely to the case as put by the © 
German nation than to the representations | 
of Australia, and in a weak moment 
yielded to the appeals of the German 
Power. The result was that Mr. Chester 
was sent back, and the flag was hauled 
down. It was not planted there again 
until the boundary lines were delineated, 


and Germany was given a portion of the _ 
island. 


I mention these matters simply to 
show how fast the sentiment for world 
power had grown in Germany from 1874, 


when Bismarck asked the whereabouts of — 


Fiji, until, in the middle eighties, the 
same Power asked, not “ Where the devil 
is Néw Guinea?” but “Give us a share 
of New Guinea.” ‘These events show 
clearly that the German Power, follow-. — 
ing the example of the British, the Dutch, — 
and the Spanish, was beginning to reach — 
out for countries to place its flag on and 
to call its own. But, while our minds are 
so much incensed with the Germanic ~ 
Power, and its system and ideals remain | 
as they are to-day, we must certainly re- 
gard it’as a standing menace to any coun- — 
try enjoying the freedom that Australia — 
possesses to allow Germany to regain pos- 
session of the islands in our neighbour- — 
hood. ° There was a marvellous growth — 
in the pretensions of Germany to world | 
power from the time that Bismarck 
wanted to look for Fiji on the map until 
it succeeded in getting a share of New 
Guinea. During that period Germany 
was looking all round the world, spying 
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out the unallotted portions of the earth’s 
surface, and planting its flag there. This 
was done in East Africa in the early 
eighties, where what is known as the Zan- 
zibar coast was taken over. That was the 
territory which was afterwards exchanged 
for Heligoland—another shortsighted 
piece of British statesmanship. The Ger- 
mans then went to West Africa, and 
planted their flag there. So that right 
round the tropical or pestilential portions 
of the earth’s surface the German Power 
was looking for vacant spaces to plant its 
flag upon. It was content to get even 
one-third of the direction and control of 
Samoa, and it took over the Marshall 
and Caroline Islands. 

Just prior to the war, the Germanic 
sphere of influence in the Pacific Ocean, 
north of New Guinea, was of enor- 
mous extent, showing that Germany 
had developed her world-power pre- 
tensions on a marvellous scale during 
the last twenty years. The only way to 
counteract that power 1s to win the war. 
Senator Thomas has reminded us of the 
inconsistency of expecting Britishers to 
travel 13,000 miles to protect New 
Guinea, while we in Australia have, to a 
certain extent, shown our unwillingness 
to travel the same distance to protect the 
British Isles. 


Senator Lt.-Colonel O’Logurin.—Have 
we not sent 300,000 men? 

Senator LYNCH.—We did not send 
* them. They went on, their own account. 

Senator Lt.-Colonel O’ Loguiin.—That 
is the glory of it. 

Senator LYNCH.—wWe sent nothing. 
_ The PRESIDENT. — Order! 

honorable senator is discussing a matter 
which is entirely beside the question. 

Senator LYNCH.—Whether we make 
this motion mean anything to Australia, 
rests entirely on whether our purpose can 
be effected. It is of no use to pass it 
unless we can put some power behind it. 
We cannot secure our object unless we 
put sufficient Forces in the field to break 
the power of Germany. Although the 
motion ig very meet and appropriate, and 
gives expression to a policy of vital im- 
portance to Australia, it 1s of no use to 
put it on paper, or for the Senate to pass 
it, unless we in Australia see that suffi- 
cient power is put into the field to reduce 
Germany to the dust, so that she will 


i> 


The. 


never be able to re-establish herself. in 
New Guinea, or anywhere else. Our 
best chance of giving effect to the motion 
is to send sufficient men to aid the Allied © 
nations in bringing down the Germanic 
Power. We must aid them to strip Ger- 
many of all her potentialities for world- 
wide influence. At the present day the — 
Allies can propose a certain course of 
action, but, unfortunately, the enemy 
countries have the power to dispose of it. 
It is for us, therefore, to come to a com- | 
mon understanding that what the es 
propose shall be carried out. 


I have much pleasure in supporting the 
motion, in the belief that its carriage 
through this Chamber will strengthen 


the hands of Mr. Long and his 
colleagues in the British Cabinet, 
who recognise the wisdom of the 


course which Mr. Long has outlined. 
What would be the position of Australia 
if the influence of Germanic power con- 
tinued in New Guinea after this war? 
I would particularly ask those gentlemen 
who talk so glibly about sending 300,000 
men to the other side of the world what 
they would think if New Guinea were as — 
close to the cities of these southern States 
as it 1s to North Queensland; if Rabaul 
were the same distance from Melbourne 
as it is from Thursday Island? In such 
circumstances would not the main centres 
of our population be threatened, and 
would not the minds of honorable sena- 


_ tors be stimulated to realize that a more 


determined effort should be made to ae 
the Germanic power to the ground ? 


The PRESIDENT.—Order! TI. can- 
not allow the honorable senator to enter — 
upon a discussion of that phase of the 
question. ¢ 


Senator LYNCH.—I am keenly alive - 
to the necessity of preserving, for Aus- 
tralia in its entirety her possession of the 
Island of New Guinea, for I remember - 
that one of my own pals went there from 
North Queensland to try and earn his 
livelihood as a miner, but when he had 
worked his way up to the German boun- 
dary line, he found imposed upon him 
conditions that made it impossible to pro- 
ceed further, so far as mining opereas 
were concerned. 


Senator O’Kerrre.—Nobody is against. 
you on that. Pa be 


- ~<a S 
ie 


- tamed. 
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Senator LYNCH.—No; but I know 
hat some honorable senators are think- 
ing about, and I want to point out that 
it| is all very well to try and pass this 
motion, and express in a pious sort of way 
our desire that after the war the German 
flag shall not be allowed to fly again in 
New Guinea, Samoa, the Caroline Islands, 
and the other late Possessions of the Ger- 
manic power. 


I also want again to impress upon hon- 
orable senators that. it is no use indulg- 
ing in a pious resolution of this kind un- 
less we back it by a determination 
to see that the object desired is at- 
As I said just now, the mining 
industry is a vital one to this country, 
and New Guinea is rich in minerals; 
richer perhaps than many people dream 
in many kinds of native resources about 
which at present we know nothing. New 
Guinea as a German possession in proxi- 
mity to Australia is a peril to this coun- 
try. The fact that £80,000 was spent on 
a wharf there, and that a wireless station 


had been erected capable of speaking half . 


way round the world, indicates what was 
in the minds of the German authorities 
when they established themselves in New 
Guinea. They did not undertake that 
enormous expenditure for the purpose of 
handling a few bags of cocoanuts. When, 
as Il have said, a British miner worked 
. his way up to ‘the German New Guinea 
_ boundary, and asked for permission to 
continue his’ occupation, they imposed 
upon him terms that were absolutely pro- 
hibitive.. Every miner in North Queens- 
land knows about this, and it is because it 
is vital to Australia that. we should retain 
intact the whole of the Commonwealth 
Possessions in New Guinea, Samoa, and 
those islands north and south of the line 
in the Pacific that I took part in this 
debate at all. 


I realize, uh other honorable sen1- 
tors, that Australia has done very well 
in. this war, but we want to see 
that. the British flag is. kept flying over 
New Guinea after this war is over. In 
order to insure this something else must 
be done. We*want to keep our powder 
dry, and see that there is plenty of power 
behind this resolution to bring down the 
Germanic power. I support the motion 
very heartily, as I believe it is a timely 
and opportune action on the part of the 
Senate, as indicating the tone and temper 
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of Australia, that, so far as lies in our 
power, those Germanic Possessions, whica 
are within a dangerous radius of Aus- 
tralia, shall never again have floating over 
them the German flag, but that the 
British flag shall fly there as long as 
British power lives. 


Debate (on motion 
RussEtt) adjourned. 


Senate adjourned at 8.53 p.m. | 


by - Senator hi 


Mouse of Wepresentatibes. 


Thursday, 19 July, 1917. 


Mr. Spraxer took the chair at 2.30 — 
p-m., and read prayers. | 


PERMANENT DEFENCE FORCE. 


Mr. GROOM.—On the 12th July, the 
honorable member for Dampier asked me — 
how many members of the Permanent De- 
fence Force had gone to the Front, and 
how many had remained at home. Iam 
informed that 1,657 men have gone to the 
Front, and 1,226 have remained at home. 


‘This includes the Royal Australian Garri- 


son Artillery and the Royal Australian 
Engineers, who are manning the forts in 
Australia, and all members of the Perma- 
nent Military Forces employed in Aus- 
tralia. Arrangements have been made for 
a further mimber to embark for service 
abroad very shortly. 


HIDES AND PELTS. 


Mr. FENTON.—Is the Minister for 


Trade and Customs aware that hides are _ 
being stored up in Queensland and other 
States, and that this has had the effect of 


enormously increasing the price of leather — 
and ‘of boots? 


in Victoria? Will he make an investiga- 
tion into the whole subject, with a view to — 


providing sufficient material for the manu- _. 


facture of leather goods in Australia? - 
Mr. JENSEN.—TI shall be pleased to 

comply with the request contained in the - 

latter part of the question. 


Is he aware, too, that a — 
_ large quantity of pelts is being put down 
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SOLDIERS’ LEAVE. 


Mr. WISE.—Has the Assistant Min- 


ister for Defence further considered the 
suggestion that country soldiers in camp 
should be given periods of special leave? 


Mr. GROOM.—At the honorable '‘mem- 
ber’s request, I promised to ask the Min- 
ister to consider the matter, and the fol- 
lowing order will now be issued :— 


Cases have come under notice of A.I.F. men 
in camp in Australia, whose homes are in the 
country districts, and who sometimes find that 
their business or family affairs necessitate 
their return for a few days. 

In such eases, the application should at once 
come before the Camp Commandant, who should, 
if the circumstances justify, grant such special 
leave, preferably at the week-end. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—Last night the 
Minister for Home and Territories sug- 
gested that I had no facts to justify my 
statement that there had been manipula- 
tion of the overseas soldiers’ votes. The 
facts at my disposal are those at the dis- 
posal of the general public. 
figures from the Sydney Mormng Herald 


of the 5th June, to which I draw the at-~ 


tention of the Minister in justification of 
my statement. Perth was credited with 
3,119 oversea votes, Brisbane with 2,885, 
Fawkner with 2,626. 

Mr. Fowrrr.—Is this a personal ex- 
planation ? 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I was about to draw 
the attention of the honorable member for 
Brisbane to the fact that he was going 
beyond what is allowed in a personal ex- 
planation, wherein reference may be made 
only to statements regarding which an 
honorable member has been misrepre- 
sented, or misreported, or misunderstood, 
it not being permissible to bring forward 
new facts in making such a statement. 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—The Minister 
said I had no facts to justify my state- 
ment, and I wish now to submit facts. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—The honorable mem- 
ber is replying to the statement of the 
Minister, and is introducing new facts. 
That is not in order. | 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I accept the 
ruling, and shall bring the matter forward 
on an adjournment motion. 

Mr. GLYNN.—I do not think that the 
honorable member for Brisbane is correct 


I have taken ~ 


in saying that I stated that he had no 
facts. I think that my statement was that 
I knew of no facts which would justify 
what he had said. Of course, I could not 
know what was in his mind. | 


MAIL DELIVERIES. 


Mr. WEBSTER.—Yesterday, the hon- 
orable member for Capricornia read a 
telegram about future shipping move- 
ments. In regard to it I have received 
the following telegram :— | 

No intimation that parcels for soldiers would 
be refused after two more mails made by local ~ 
officers, this Department. Mr. Archer, of Grace- 
mere, called, and stated Red Cross had informed 
him that information had been received from 
some southern city that such parcels were to be 
refused. He was informed that no such in: 
structions had been received. by this office. 
Evidently there was no truth in the state- 
ment of the honorable member for Capri- 
cornia, though, because of information ob- 
tained from my officers regarding the dis- 
location of the shipping, I cannot promise 
that there will not be delays very shortly. 


PAPER. 


The following paper was presented :— 
Quartermaster-Sergeant Ozanne—Papers con- 
nected with Discharge from the Australian 
Imperial Force. 
AUSTRALIAN! IMPERIAL FORCE- 
Mr. RILEY.—wWill the Defence De- 
partment so arrange that men may do 
their training in the States in which they 


enlist, and thus prevent great inconveni- 


ence to their wives and families? 

Mr. GROOM.—TI feel sure that the 
principle suggested must be operating, 
and that men are taken away from their 
States only under special circumstances. 
I shall, however, make further repre- 
sentation to the Minister for Defence in 
connexion with the matter. 


RABAUL: LEGAL TRIALS. 


Mr. KELLY 2-2 shoul. Uke to naw 
whether the Government are yet in a posi- 
tion to make available for the perusal of 


‘honorable members the papers. in con- 


nexion with the Komine incident at Ra- 
baul, to which I referred a week or so 
ago? ‘ 

Mr. GROOM.—The honorable member 
mentioned this matter to me, and I have 
asked that inquiries shall be made. To 
that end steps are now being taken. 


( ' 
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KALGOORLIE TO PORT AUGUSTA 
RAILWAY. 


REVENUE AND .HXPENDITURE. 

Mr. RICHARD FOSTER.—Has the 
Minister for Works and Railways yet ob- 
tained the return of the revenue and ex- 
" penditure on the east-west railway, asked 

for two or three weeks ago? 


Mr. WATT.—I have inquired from the © 


Department whether the return is ready, 

and I am told that in consequence of diff- 
eulties with the mails it will not be avail- 
* able for a fortnight. 


FOODSTUFFS IN STORAGE. 


Mr. FENTON.—wWill the Minister for 
Trade and Customs resume the issue of 
the monthly returns giving the quantity 
of foodstuffs held in the cool stores of 
Australia ? 

Mr. JENSEN.—The issue of the 
monthly return of all the foodstuffs in the 
cool stores of Australia was for the in- 
formation of the Price Fixing Board, 
but I can see no harm in complying with 
the honorable member’s request. 


ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS: 
IMPORTS. 


Mr. WEST asked the Minister for 
' Trade and Customs, wpon notice— 


1. Will he state the amount of last year’s 
imports of organs and harmoniums? 

2. The names of the agents who imported 
them ? 

3. Is it a fact that these instruments were 
manufactured in Germany, sent to America, 
and then shipped to Australia? 


Mr. JENSEN.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1. The figures for 1915-16, the latest year for 


which the statistics have been published, show 
imports of organs (other than pipe organs) and 


2. Such information is not recorded. 
3. I am not aware of any evidence support- 
ing the suggestion in this question. 


PAPUA. 


Lanp ALIENATION: Forestry LEASES. 

Mr. WEST (for Mr. BuaKeLEy) asked 

the Minister for Home and Territories, 

upon notice— 

« 1. Is it a fact that land is being alienated in 
Papua? 

2. If so, what area? 

3. What price per acre is being paid? 

4. Who were the purchasers of same? 

Mr. GLYNN.—No land is being alien- 
ated in Papua. If the honorable member 
will turn to the Papua Act No. 9 of 1905, 
section 20, he will see that grants of free- 
hold are prohibited. Land is leased for 
various terms up to ninety-nine years, 
according to the provisions of the Fapaen | 
Land Ordinances. 


Mr. WEST (for Mr. BiaKeLEy) asked 
the Minister for Home and Territories, 
upon notice— 


1. Is it a fact that forestry leases are being 
granted in Papua? 

2. If so, what price per acre is being paid for 
such leases? 

3. To whom were such leases granted? 

4, What royalty, if any, is paid for timber 
taken off such leases? 


Mr. GLY NN.—The answers to the hon- 
orable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— ! 


1. Yes, under the name of timber licences. 
‘These are issued in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Papua Tamber Ordinance, No. 28, 
of 1909. 

2. Rent is charged at the rate of 10s. per | 
annum for each 100 acres, or fraction thereof. 

3. These licences are issued by the Govern- 
ment of Papua, 
thereto are in Port Moresby. 

The following table gives some particulars. 
Names of the licence holders are not available | 


: harmoniums to a value of £5,742. without reference to the Territory :— 
Locality. yearn dave) alors Term of rr 25 years 
Acres. aL ae 
Vanapa River 18,880 9410 O | 14th November, 1910 
Vanapa River 2,500 12 10 O | 14th November, 1910 
Portion 183, Galley Reick 1,950 10 0 0 6th November, 1912 
Portion 184, Galley Reach 3,885 1910 0 | 28th October, 1912 
Rorona Creek, peat a Reach 4,000 20 0 QO | 2nd December, 1913 
Vailala River AY re 2,560 13 0 0 30th June, 1915 e 
Vailala River eo ny fey 7,440 37 10 0 | 11th August, 1915 Le 
Totals a sh ey 41,215 207 0 0 


4, The rates of royalty are fixed by regula- 
me tions under the Ordinance referred to, which 


were published in the Papuan Government one 
Gazette of 7th February, 1912. They provide 


and all documents relating ee 
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6d. for 1,000 feet ‘of cedar ex- 


a charge of 7s: 
6d. per i ,000 feet on timber 


ported, and 2s, 
other than cedar. 


BUTTER FACTORIES: 
PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. WEST asked the Minister for 
Trade and Customs, wpon notice— 

1. Will he furnish the House with the names 
of the twenty-seven butter-making companies 
fined for breaches of the Commerce Aci? 

2. Is the Minister aware that if a retailer 
complains that the butter forwarded to him is 
of inferior quality he is told by the company 
that it is the best available and he had better 
try somewhere else, but no other butter com- 
pany will take the order? — 

Mr. JENSEN.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1, The honorable member, perhaps, refers to 
the- companies enumerated in the Gazette noti- 
fications of 5th July, Gazette No. 107. ; 

2. No. 

AUSTRALIAN NAVY: PAY OF 

VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. GREGORY asked the Minister 
for the Navy, upon notice— 
-1. What is the rate of pay for an A.B. in 
_ the Australian Navy who has volunteered for 
this war? 

2. What further allowance is made if the 
man is married or has dependants? 

3. Will the Minister favorably consider the 
advisability of putting the men employed in 
the Navy on the same footing as the members 
of the Australian Imperial Force while on 
active service? 

Mr. JOSEPH COOK.—The answers 
to the honorable member’s questions are 
as follow :— 

1. 4s. 7d. a day if under five years naval 
service; 5s. a day if over five years’ naval ser- 
vice. Men may also obtain pay for good con- 
duet badges from 2d. to 6d. a day, and various 
other allowances for specialist work. 

2. ls. to 1s. 9d. a day, according to length 
of service. 

3. The Navy pay is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government, and I hope soon to 
be able to announce that some improvement 
has taken place. 

SHORTAGE OF PIG IRON. 

Mr. WEST asked the Prime Minister, 
upon norice— 

1. Is he aware of the shortage of pig iron, 
which is every day becoming more acute, and 
the impossibility of obtaining shipments for a 
considerable time? 

2. Will-the Prime Minister take such action 
as will assure a plentiful and constant supply 
of pig iron from Australian ore, so as to meet 
the manufacturing necessities of Australia? 

Mr. HUGHES.—tThe answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1. The Government is aware of the shortage, 
* and exportation has been prohibited for ‘some 
time. 


2. The whole question is receiving careful © 
consideration, 


SPEECH BY REV. J. B. COSH. 
Mr. FINLAYSON asked the Post- 


master-General, wpon notice— 

1. Whether the attention of the Minister has 
been. directed to the press reports of a speech 
made by the Rev. J. B. Cosh at a meeting held 
in Brisbane on Sunday, 8th July, when he is 
reported to have said—‘‘ The telephone de- 
partment is mostly under the control of per- 
sons of the Roman Catholic faith ’’? . 

2. Has the reverend gentleman. any grounds 
for this statement? 

3. If not, will the Minister request an ex- 
planation and withdrawal of the statement? 


Mr. WEBSTER.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 


I. Yes. 

2. I cannot say. The Department. takes no 
steps to ascertain the religion of its employees. 

3. To comply with the request would involve: 
a departure from the prevailing practice as in- 
dicated in answer 2. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE. 
LAND FOR SOLDIERS. 
Mr. WEST asked the Prime Minister, 


wpon notice— 

1. Whether his attention has been drawn to 
a paragraph in the Melbourne Age newspaper 
in which Mr. A. K. Trethowan, M.L.C., the 
President of the Farmers and Settlers’ Con- 
ference, is alleged to have stated that he knew 
of a large area of land purchased for closer 
settlement, which was not suitable for the 
purpose, and that if returned soldiers were 
placed on some of it ‘‘ they were going to have 
a harder battle all their lives than they were 
having to-day in France ’’? 

2. Will the Prime Minister cause inquiries: to: 
be made into this matter, and, if the state-~ 
ment is correct, take such action as will protect 
returned soldiers and prevent them being 
placed on unsuitable land? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1. I have not seen the statement and know | 
nothing of the matter. It is one dealt with 
by the New South Wales authorities. 


2. I will bring the matter under the notice 
of the New South Wales Government. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL. 
Mr. TUDOR asked the Prime bate 
upon notice— 
Will he lay on the table of the Library the 


minutes of meetings and reports of the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Advisory Council for 


‘Science and Industry, and all other: reports 


Food Export : « 
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, and communications forwarded to his Depart- 
‘ment in connexion with the proposals to es- 


tablish a National Laboratory? 
Mr. HUGHES.—Yes. 


Mr. TUDOR asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 


Will he prepare and furnish a return show- 
ing— 

(a) the total amount of fees paid for at- 
tendance at committee meetings and 
travelling and hotel expenses to each 
individual member’ of the Executive 
Committee of the Advisory Council 
for Science and Industry up to 30th 
June, 1917; 

(6) the total number of members on the 
committee, and whether.any of them 
are provided with house and quarters 
rent free? 


Mr. HUGHES.—A return is now being 
prepared. 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY: COOL 
STORAGE. 


Mr. CORSER asked the Prime Minister, 


upon no tice— 


Whether, in view of his statement (a) that 
cattle will have to be kept on the hoof; (b) 
that butter, cheese, and bacon are fifth down 
the scale for shipment; (c) that no provision 
could be made for the export of the surplus 
maize crop—will the Government make pro- 
vision for cold storage and financial. assistance 
to the dairying industry, seeing this has been 
done for other primary industries, and es- 
pecially as there are thousands of farmers in 
the Commonwealth who are solely dependent 
upon dairying as a source of revenue? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The Government has 


taken action which it is hoped will assist 


the dairy producers to cope with shortage 
of freight to their usual oversea markets. 


DUTY ON CORNSACKS. 
Mr. POYNTON asked the Prime Min- 


ister, wpon notice— 
1. Whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to remove the duty on cornsacks? 
2. If not, what do the Government intend 
doing to allow the farmers to get their corn- 
sacks free from this impost ? 


Mr, HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

LINO. k 

2. Parliament will be asked for an appropria- 


tion sufficient to cover a rebate to the extent ~ 


of duty paid on cornsacks. 


FOOD EXPORT: LOCAL STEAMERS. 
Mr. RILEY asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 


Will he take into early consideration the ad- 
visability of utilizing the largest steam-ships 


trading on our coast for the purpose of ship- 
ping food supplies to Great Britain and her 
Allies, seeing that the following is a list of 
some of the ships available and their tonnage : 
—Indarra, 9,760; Katoomba, 9,500; Levuka, 
6,500; Canberra, 7,700; Wyreema, 6,500; Wy- 
andra 4,500; Bombala, 3,500; Cooma, 3,500; 
Dimboola, 5,000; Zealandia, 6,600? 


Mr. HUGHES.—This question has 
been, and is still receiving very careful 
consideration. Many costal steamers have 
already been utilized for this ES 


ee ee TAX : PICTURE 
SHOWS. 


Mr. TUDOR asked the Prime Minster 
upon notice— 


1. Is he aware that picture-film companies 
gave notice some time ago to some of the pic- 
ture show owners that unless Commonwealth 


taxation was charged to the public above the es 
ordinary price of tickets no films would be ~ 


supplied to them, such action compelling a few 
of. those proprietors of show houses who paid 


the tax themselves (and were thus not charging 


the one penny per shilling to the public) to 
increase the price of their tickets—the one 
shilling ticket being increased to 1s. 1d., 
so on in proportion ? 


2. Does the Prime Minister consider it :rea~ 
sonable that film companies should declare upon _ 


whom taxation should be levied ? 


3. Is there any power in the Commonwealth : 


to deal with the matter? 


Mr, HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- — 


low :— ~ 


L..No. 

2. See No. 1: 

3. It is doubtful whether, under the preana 
laws, the Commonwealth has jurisdiction in 
the matter. 


INDIAN COOLIES IN FTJT. 


Mr. FENTON asked the Minister for - 


Home and Territories, wpon notice— 


1. Whether the Minister has any power to ae 


and - 


‘ 


protest against the large number of Indian © 


coolies being brought to. Fiji? If so, will he 
object to the retention of 52,000 coolies ~ in, 
Fiji? 


2. Could he supply the names of the com- ae 


panies employing the coolies in Fiji? 


3. Are any Indian coolies employed in Com- 
monwealth territories in the Pacific? - 


Mr. GLYNN.—The answers to the hon- a 
orable member’s questions are as fol- 


low :— 
1. The 
parts of the Empire, 


2. No., 
3. No. 


OEY 


Commonwealth Government enjoys . 
the powers of protest in common with all other | 


SZ 
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THE ARNEAS AND NESTOR. 


Mr, ATKINSON asked the Minister for 
the Navy, wpon notice— 

Is it correct that the ships Aeneas and 
Nestor left Melbourne on or about 4th April 
last practically empty. If so, why? 

Mr. JOSEPH COOK.—The answer to 
the honorable member’s question is as fol- 
lows :— 

No. The Nestor left Melbourne with the 
whole of her available cargo space full. The 
Aeneas was well filled on her departure from 
Melbourne, and completed loading at another 
Australian port. 


S.S. CUMBERLAND. 
Mr. RILEY asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notice— 

Is it the intention of the Government to 
offer a reward, with a view of. bringing to 
justice those persons who may be implicated 
in the sinking of the steam-ship Cumberland 
off our coast? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The State Govern- 
ment of New South Wales has offered a 
large reward, and it is understood that the 
owners of the vessel have also done so. 
The Commonwealth is taking action with 
a view of discovering and bringing to jus- 
tice the persons implicated in the outrage. 


EXPORT OF BUTTER. | 
Mr. MANIFOLD asked the Prime Min- 


ister, wpon notice— 


1. Will he supply information as to whether 
it is a fact, as reported in the newspapers, that 
the Federal Government has prohibited the ex- 
port of butter from Victoria to other States? 

2. Is it true that, in pursuance of this pro- 
hibition order, the Federal officers demanded 
that certain Victorian butter which had been 
shipped on board the s.s. Oonah for Tasmania 
on the 10th July, should be unloaded at the 
Melbourne wharf, and that such butter was 
accordingly unloaded after bills of lading had 
been signed ? 


3. If so, is it the intention of the Govern-. 


ment to continue the policy of prohibiting the 
free interchange of commodities between the 
several States of the Commonwealth? 

4. Will the Prime Minister explain how the 
embargo on export between the States can be 
reconciled with the statement made by him to 
a deputation on the 28th September, 1916, in 
, which. he referred to the subject? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The answers to the 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 


1. In order to carry out the recommendations 
of the Federal winter butter pool, comprising 
a representative of the butter producers in each 
State, that shortage of butter in short-produc- 
ing States be supplied from stocks of butter 
‘ purchased and set aside by the Federal winter 
butter pool, it has been found necessary to 


prove freight space for butter ex the Federal | 
Pookie eo ey | ; 

2. This was done because at the time the 
requirements of Tasmanian consumers were 
being fully supplied with a quantity of pool 
butter sufficient to make up the difference be- 
tween what was being produced by Tasmanian 
farmers and the public requirement. Any 
other butter would have deprived the Tas- 
manian producer of his share of his own 
market. 

3..When the shortages in respective States 
can be overtaken by local producers, it is pre- 
sumed there will be no need for butter mer- 
chants to push trade unnecessarily, but with 
restricted freight space available care has to 
be taken to use it in a manner that will best 
meet public needs. 

4. The restrictions in regard to freight do 
not amount to an embargo on Inter-State 
trade; they have been imposed merely to pro- 
tect the interests of the States which might 
otherwise become a dumping place for butter, 
and, in response to the desire of the Minister 
for Agriculture in Western Australia, and the 
butter producers in Tasmania. 


WELSBACH LIGHT COMPANY. — 
Mr. TUDOR asked the Prime Minister, 


upon notsce— 


1. Will he lay on the table of the Library the 
agreement made between the Government and 
the Lighting Supplies Propy. Ltd, relative to 
the taking over by the latter of the Welsbach 
Light Co. of Australasia Ltd.? 

2. Will he furnish a detailed list of the stock 
of gas mantles taken over by the Lighting Sup- 
Eee Propy. Ltd. from the Welsbach Light Co. 

td.? 


Mr. HUGHES.—The answer to the 
honorable member’s questions is as fol- 
lows :— 


1. and 2. A copy:of the licence relative to 
the purchase of stocks by the Lighting Sup- 
plies Pty. Ltd. from the Welsbach Light Co. 
of Australasia Ltd. will be laid on the table 
of the Library. Particulars of the goods the 
subject of the licence may be seen by the hon- 
orable member at the Attorney-General’s De- 
partment. 


FEDERAL DAIRY EXPERT. 
Mr. MANIFOLD asked the Prime Min- 


ister, wpon notice— 


1. Is it a fact, as reported in the newspapers, 
that the Government have appointed Mr. 
O’Callaghan as Federal Dairy Expert, at a 
salary of £700 per annum? If so, what are his 
duties? . 

2. Has the Prime Minister received copies of 
the resolutions passed by the Melbourne Cham- 
ber of Commerce regarding the reported ap- 
pointment of Mr. O’Callaghan? If so, and in 
view of the adverse opinions expressed therein, 
will he defer confirming the appointment until 
further inquiries have been made? 


Over payments of 


Mr. JENSEN.—tThe answers to the 


honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 


1. Yes. The duties are those of expert super- 
vision of all matters connected with dairy pro- 
ducts, so far as they come within the purview 
of the Commonwealth. 

2. Press reports of the resolution referred to 
have been seen. It is considered that the ad- 
verse opinions therein expressed are based on 
an imperfect acquaintance with the situation. 
The appointment has been finally made, and 
there is no intention to review it. 


OVERPAYMENTS OF SEPARATION 
ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. FINLAYSON asked the Minister 
representing the Minister for Defence, 
upon notice— 


’ 1. How many cases are on record where de- 
mands have been made on relatives of soldiers 
for refund of overpayments of separation allow- 
ance? 

2. What is the number in each State? 

3. What.are the amounts involved in each 
State? 

4. What methods are being adopted to secure 
a refund of the amounts claimed to have been 
overpaid? 

5. What steps are being taken to prevent a 
recurrence of these errors in the work of the 
pay office? 


Mr. GROOM.—The answers to the hon- 
orable member’s questions are as follow :— 


1. Seven hundred and twenty-seven. 

2 and 3.— 
Queensland, 73; £1,471 2s. 8d. 
New South Wales, 519; £9,773 4s. 10d. 
Victoria, 83; £283 18s. 1ld. 
South Australia, 11; £207 13s. 1d. 
Western Australia, 21; £359 5s. 10d. 
Tasmania, 20; £217. 


4, Where the overpayment is clearly due to 
carelessness or negligence on the part of offi- 
cials of the Department, no refund is to be de- 
manded. In cases where the financial circum- 
stances of the recipients admit of recovery 
being effected in full, such is being done. In 
other cases recovery is being effected by instal- 
ments over an extended period. 


5. A large proportion of these cases is not 
due to errors in the work of the pay office, but 
to incorrect statements and declarations made 
by the recipients. Other cases are the result 
of belated advices from abroad—due to war 
conditions—of promotions affecting the issue 
of the allowance, whilst others are due to 
faulty action by the pay office staff during the 
earlier stages of the war. The whole of these 
eases have been brought to light as the result 
of the action taken to improve the staff by the 
formation of a Pay Corps in the several States. 
The officer who was in charge of the pay staff 
in New South Wales at the time when the bulk 
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of the overpayments occurred in that State 
has been replaced by a qualified accountant 
from outside the Government Seryice, and the 
office reorganized. 


SECTARIAN PAMPHLETS. 
Mr. CHARLTON asked the 


master-General, wpon notice— 


1. Is it a fact that a series of pamphlets, 
which apparently contained libellous and 
grossly offensive matter, issued over the name 
of Critchley Parker, were recently sent through 
the post? 

2. If so, in view of the powers conferred upon 
the Minister by the Post and Telegraph Regu- 
lations, why was not transmission refused to 
these pamphlets? | 

3. Has not a gross abuse of the privilege ac- 
corded to newspapers by the Postal Regulations 
been perpetrated by allowing these pamphlets 
to be treated and carried through the post as 
“supplement ”? va 

4. As section 107 of the Post and Telegraph 
Act 1901-1910 provides that “any person who ~ 
knowingly sends—or attempts to send—by post — 
any postal article which has thereon, or there- — 
in, or on the envelope or cover thereof, any 
words, marks, designs of an indecent, obscene, 
blasphemous, libellous, or grossly offensive 
character shall be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £100, or to a term of imprisonment 
with or without hard labour for a term not ex- 
ceeding two years,’ why was the sender of 
these pamphlets, if they are what they are — 
alleged to be, not prosecuted under this sec- 
tion? ’ 

Mr. WEBSTER.—The answers to the — 
honorable member’s questions are as fol- 
low :— 

1. I have been so informed. 

2. I am legally advised that there is no Com- 


Post- 


monwealth law to prevent the transmission by — | 


post of the pamphlets in question. 
3 and 4. See answer to 2. 


WIRELESS SERVICE. 


Mr. SINCLAIR asked the Minister for 
the Navy, wpon notice— 

1. Whether it is true that a state of chaos 
exists in the Australian Wireless Service? 

2. How many officers still remain in the ser- ~ 
vice who accepted service under the naval re- 
organization ? 

3. Is the Director qualified to work a wire- 
less station? 


Mr. JOSEPH COOK.—The answers to _ 
the honorable member’s questions are as 
follow :— ay 


1. No; the stations are working with in- 
creased efficiency. 


2. Ninety-two officers originally accepted: — 


Of these 86 remain, 4 were found medically — 
unfit, 1 was permitted to take his discharge 
for medical reasons, and 1 died. 

3. Yes. ; ban fe 


Ps 
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PERMANENT DEFENCE FORCES. 
NuMBER AT FRontT. 
Mr. GROOM.—On the 12th instant, the 


honorable-member for Dampier asked the 
Minister representing the Minister for 


Defence the following questions :— 


4 


1. How many members of the Permanent De- 
fence Force have gone to the Front? 

2. How many members of the Permanent De- 
fence Force have remained at home? 
The following replies have now been re- 
ceived :— 

1. One thousand six hundred and fifty-seven. 

2. One thousand two hundred and twenty-six. 
This includes the members of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Garrison Artillery and Royal Austra- 
lian Engineers, who are manning the forts in 
Australia, and all members of the Permanent 
Military Forces employed in Australia. Ar- 
rangements have been made for a. further num- 
ber to embark for service abroad very shortly. 


“SUSPENSION OF STANDING 
ORDERS. 


Motion (by Mr. Hucuzs) agreed to— 


That the Standing Orders. be suspended in 
order to enable the Bills referred to in the 
suspension of Standing Orders motion of yes- 
terday to be passed through all their remain- 
ing stages without. delay. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—I have assured my- 
self that there is an absolute majority of 
members present. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Minis- 
ter and Attorney-General) [3.0].—I 
move— 

That on each sitting day, unless otherwise 

ordered, Government business shall take pre- 
cedence of general business. 
{ need hardly point out the necessity for 
such a procédure. The business.of the 
country must be proceeded with without 
delay. I do not say that. private mem- 
bers’ business is not to receive considera- 
tion, because some of the most illuminat- 
ing and interesting discussions to which it 
has ever been my lot to listen have 
been introduced in that way; but the 
proper place for those discussions is at the 
latter end of the session, when, oppressed 
by our many and great labours, they come 
as a sort of joyful gleam and promise of 
brighter things ahead- It is proposed to 
leave for that purpose such time as may 
be available at the end of the session. 

Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [3.1].—The Prime 
Minister has given us most, unusual rea- 
sons for submitting this motion. Had he 
simply contented himself by moving the 


motion, and stating that the Government 
desired it’ to be carried, it would have 
been all right, but he has absolutely re- 
versed every reason previously given in 


regard to making arrangements forthe - 


discussion of private members’ business. 
We generally discuss private members’ 
business. at. the beginning of a session, be- 
cause we are so busy at the end of a 
session that there is no opportunity to deal 
with it. 

Mr. Hucures.—We shall be busy now. ' 

Mr. TUDOR.—I am anxious to see the 
Government get busy. I do not oppose 


the motion, but I cannot help feeling 


sorry for private members who have no- 
tices of motion: on’ the business-paper. 

Mr. PAGE (Maranoa) [3.2].—I was 
surprised to hear the Prime Minister say 
that. there was not much in private mem 
bers’ business. | 


Mr. Huenrs.—I said the very opposite. — 


Mr. PAGE.—It was the purport of 
what the right honorable gentleman said. 
I wish to point out that one of the greatest 
benefits: ever conferred on Australia, 
namely, compulsory training, was brought 
about by a motion submitted by a pri- 
vate’ member, and that private member 


was the right honorable gentleman him- 


self. 

Mr. HEITMANN (Kalgoorlie) [3.3].— 
I object: to the motion. Particularly after 
the assembling of a new Parliament, pri- 
vate members have a claim to bring 
before the House business which is 
of importance to their own electo- 
rates, and perhaps of equal importance 
to the country. 
the fact that it 1s necessary for the Go- 
vernment to get their programme on the 
statute-book as speedily as possible, and 
that it is necessary for Ministers to de- 
vote as much time as possible to adminis- 
trative work, I cannot help feeling that it 
is not asking the Government too much to 
ask them to allot one day in every three 
weeks to private members who may wish 
to ventilate any special grievance worthy 
of a notice of motion, or to bring forward 
business of importance to the country. 


Mr. Josera Coox.—Is the honorable | 


member aware that there is a grievance 
day every three weeks? 

Mr. HEITMANN.—I am not referring 
particularly to grievances. The right 
honorable gentleman knows that the whole 
of the business of this country does not 
necessarily rest with the Government. If 


= 


While I appreciate © 


— 
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opportunity is given to private members 


to bring forward business, it will prove 
to be beneficial, not only to the Govern- 
ment, but also to the country.. There is 
a matter to which I wish to devote some 
little time in the House before it rises. 
It is a matter of vital importance to the 
workers of the country, and is deserving 
of more than passing notice. I refer to 
the question of social insurance. Speaking 


from my experience of the Legislative 


Assembly in Western Australia, rather 
than see honorable members’ privileges 
curtailed by their not being allowed a 
certain time in each month for the dis- 
cussion of private members’ business, I 
would prefer to see that standing order 
which enables every honorable member to 
discuss on the motion for the adjournment 
of the House every question under the 
sun wiped out, and, instead, allow hon- 
orable members the opportunity of mov- 


ing definite and concrete motions which 


can be discussed on private members’ day 
im a more intelligent way than is possible 
under the present system. In the Legis- 


— lative Assembly in Western Australia, 


honorable members were allowed one day 
in each fortnight from the time at which 
the House met until 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, after which it rested with the House 
itself to say whether private members’ 
business should continue or whether Go- 
vernment business should be discussed. 


We always found that sessional order an 


excellent one. It obviated a loti of endless 
discussion, and it was beneficial. to hon- 
orable members generally, and very often 


- to the Ministry, 


es 


4] 
\ 


Mr. 


Prime Minister will be carried out. Right 
through the elections the cry was that this 
Parliament was to be brought together to 
win the war and look after the interests 
of the people. Therefore, we should go on 


-with legislation with the object of winning 


the war. Unless Government supporters 
go on strike, the whole of the business the 
Government propose with the object of 
winning the war should be dealt with in 
three weeks, and the balance of the time 
can be devoted to private members’ busi- 
ness. JI am surprised at any one who sup- 
ports the Government objecting to Minis- 
ters going on with the work of the 


_eountry, and I hope that the Prime Min- 


ister will insist) on his motion being car- 


ried. Ian assure the honorable member 


MATHEWS (Melbourne Ports): 
|3.6].—I trusti that the desire of the 


for Kalgoorlie that so far as the Opposi- 
tion are concerned, all the business the 
Government intend to do will be dealt 
with very speedily. 

Mr. KELLY (Wentworth) [3.7]—The 
House is under a debt) of gratitude to the 
honorable member for Melbourne Ports 
for the rebuke that he has administered in 
advance to the less prominent members of 
his party who are sitting on the front 
Opposition bench; but while 
indorsing every word he has uttered with 


reference to the importance of -pressing ye 
ahead with public business, I would like , 


also to congratulate him on’ the candour, 


quite unexpected from his side of the | 


cordially 
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House, with which he drew attention to ~ 


the difference he himself draws between 


“winning the war” and “looking after 
_ the interests of: the people.” 


Mr. FINLAYSON (Brisbane) [3.8]— 


This is not an unusual motion, but it is 
certainly unusual for it to be moved at 


such a time, and as I have protested on 
previous occasions against the curtailment 
of privileges and opportunities of honor- 


able. members, I must also protest em-_ 


phatically on this occasion. I promise the 
Government every possible assistance to- 
wards carrying their win-the-war policy. 
In fact, members of the Opposition are 
more anxious to geti on with that policy 
than even the Government appear to be, 
for, although the House has-been in ses- 
sion for some time, there is as yet no 
proposal before us which has any direct 
reference to winning the war or to the 


Pee} 


policy of the Ministry. What are the 


opportunities possessed by private mem-. 


bers? Any little privileges we have had 


as individuals are being gradually cur- yi 


tailed until we simply become items’ or 
atoms. When the junta has spoken, 
honorable members have simply to do and 
say what they are told to do or say. They 
are only allowed to speak by permission. 


They are not allowed to bring forward 


any business unless they have permission 
to do so. During the recent elections the 


ae, 


people of the country were told that mem- — 


bers of the Labour party were left’ no 
initiative, freedom, or liberty; but I ask, 


What liberty have honorable members 
Not a single — 
them 


now? They have none. 
shred of liberty is left to 
to-day when the junta or an auto- 
crat—I do not know which—has spoken. 
May ‘I ask the Deputy Leader of the Go- 
vernment whether this proposal is made 


ay 
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by the Ministry or merely by the Prime 


Minister ? 

Mr. JosrepH Coox.—What would the 
honorable member like me to say? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I should prefer 
the right honorable gentleman’s answer to 
be against the point I wish to make. 
Hitherto private members have been 
allowed four hours per week to discuss 
business submitted by them, and even that 
time has been reduced by the period de- 
voted to the answering of questions and 
to formal business. 

Mr. JoszrH Coox.—I believe the hon- 
orable member voted for the first proposal 
in this House to do away with the time 
allowed to private members’ business. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—No; I _ have 
always opposed such a proposition. 

Mr. Joserpu Coox.—Then the “ junta” 
first proposed it. 

Mr. FINLAYSON. me records will 
show that even when Mr. Fisher proposed 
to do away with the time allowed for pri- 
vate members’ business I objected. I 
am one of those who think, no doubt 
foolishly, that they have some original 
ideas worthy Lhe consideration of the 
House. 

Mr. JoszpH Coox.—What 
people have! 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I have admitted 
my foolishness. We are told that the 
wisdom of the wise is foolishness, and the 
wisdom of the House is not concentrated 
in the Cabinet any more than the wisdom 
of the country is concentrated in the Par- 
hament. There are set down for con- 
sideration to-day, under the names of 


illusions 


private members, motions which are as | 


important to the country and to the win- 
the-war policy as are any that the Go- 
vernment have to bring forward. They 
are certainly far more important than any 
business which the Government have yet 
submitted. I have on the notice-paper a 
proposition directly associated with the 
war, which is due for consideration to- 
day, and if the Government were alive to 
the necessity of winning the war, they 
would be glad to have that question dis- 
cussed. My notice of motion deals with 
the question of why so many men who 
volunteer for active service are rejected. 


' There is something wrong in Australia 


when so many men of military age are 


held to be unfit for military service. 


Mr. SPEAKER.—The honorable mem- 
ber will not be in order in discussing, at 
this stage, the subject of a notice of 
motion on the business-paper. ) 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—How is it pos- 
sible to make sure that the views of pri- 
vate members will not be helpful in win- 
ning the war? 


Mr. Josrrpnx Coox.—My honorable coll 
league, who represents the Minister for 
Defence in this House, would be glad to 
have a letter from the honorable member 
on the subject. 


| Mr. FINLAYSON.—But he may not 
be so ready to reply. I am opposed to 
this motion. The Prime Minister has 
suggested that private members’ business 
might stand over until the end of the ses- 
sion. Will he or one of his understudies 
—the Treasurer or the Minister for the 
Navy—promise that, 
business has been dealt with, they will 
allow Parliament to continue in session, 
so that business standing in the names of 


private members may be brought for- 


ward? 

Mr. JosrpH Coox.—aAs soon as we have 
dealt with the business, we are going out 
recruiting. 

Mr. FINLAYSON. one is about time. 
Is the Minister speaking for himself, or 
for the whole ofthe Ministerial party? 


Mr. Groom.—For the honorable mem- 
ber. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—The suggestion 
comes too late. I have already been 
there. N 

Mr. Groom.—But have not remained. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I have remained 


in the recruiting movement all along, and 
I hope the Minister will keep his sup- 
porters up to the idea that they should go 
out recruiting. Although honorable mem- 


bers belong to two different parties they » 


are here first of all as individual repre- 
sentatives, with responsibilities as indivi- 
duals, and if they are not afforded oppor- 
tunities to deal with private members’ 
business, then their individual responsi- 
bilities are taken from ‘them. 
come mere links in the chain, and are of 
very little use. We might as well record 
our votes, and return to our homes, leav- 
ing the Government tio carry on the busi- 
ness of the country automatically, and free 


after Government . 


They be- 


their own position? 


Order of 


from any criticism. I hope that the Go- 
vernment will extend to private members’ 
business more consideration than is shown 
in this motion. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS (Cook) [3.16].— 


The Government were elected on a num- 


ber of political war cries, and one of 
them was that of ‘‘ Freedom from the 
shackles of the parties.” They declared 


that members were tied to their parties. 


and did not enjoy sufficient individual 
freedom. Here, however, we have a pro- 
posal on the part of the Government to 
take away from private members, no 
matter on what side of the House they 
may sit, any opportunity for bringing 
business before the Parliament. 

The Government and their supporters 
have said that they favour proportional 
representation; that, in some of the con- 
stituencies, because of the operation of 
the mass vote, there is no representation 
of minorities. This very proposal which 
we are considering, however, shows that 
they do not desire to give minorities any 
representation whatever. Having a ma- 
jority behind them they intend to sup- 
press any business which the minority 
representation of the people might bring 
before the National Parliament. Honor- 
able members on this side of the House 
represent over a million of the electors 
who recorded their votes at the recent 
elections, and we have here an indication 
of the intention of the Government that 
those million voters and more shall not be 
allowed, through their representatives, to 
submit one item of business to the House. 
And this is the Government which waved 
the flag when before the electors, and 
talked largely about freedom. What they 
desire is not the freedom, but the suppres- 
sion, of the individual. Then again the 
Government and their supporters had 
much to say during the recent campaign 
about the existence of a junta. What is 
There is, first of 
all, the Prime Minister, who occupies a 
position of exceptional power. He meets 
his Cabinet, which is in itself a little 
junta, and it imposes its will upon the 
party with which it is associated. That 
was demonstrated by the protest made 
this afternoon by the honorable member 
for Kalgoorlie, who complained that his 
liberty was being taken from him. Such 


a complaint shows that the party were. 


not consulted before this proposal was 
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brought forward. It shows that the little 
junta of Ministers is imposing its will 
on its party, and that the party so mani- 
pulated is imposing, not its own will, but 
the will of the little junta of Cabinet 


Ministers upon a House of seventy-five 


members. Whilst the honorable member 
for Kalgoorlie was protesting that he had 


no chance of submitting a motion that he © 
wished to move, the Minister for the Navy 


interjected, “ You will have a chance on 
every third Thursday.’’ That was a mis- 
representation of the position. 


Mr. 
thing. 


Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The right hones 
able member knows perfectly well that, 
although on each third Thursday oriev- 
ances may be brought forward, 
of motion standing in the 


JosEPH Cook.—I said no such 


moved in the ordinary way. ‘This is a 
proposal to prevent any private member, 
no matter on which side of the House he 
may sit, from submitting any business to 
the Parliament. We have been told by 
the Prime Minister that, when the session 
is ended—in other words, when honorable 
members are tired and anxious to get 
away—an opportunity will be given for 
the discussion of private members’ busi- 
ness. JI remember such an arrangement 
being made when Mr. Deakin was Prime 
Minister. It simply means that, on the 
last day of the session, there will be 
twenty or thirty notices of motion on the 
business-paper, and that they can only be 
disposed of provided those responsible for 
them will agree to a vote being taken with- 
out any discussion. It is the intention 
of the Government to prevent business of 
this kind from being dealt with by Par- 
liament. The Win-the-war Government 
cannot have very much business to put! be- 
fore Parliament. If it had, 
not have moved the motion now under 
because, unless a_ definite 


consideration of private members’ 
ness, no opportunity is open to honorable 

members for the bringing forward of such 
business. Seven or eight members of this, 
House of seventy-five members have posi- 


tions in the Cabinet, and they desire that 


none but themselves shall be permitted 
to bring forward proposals to help the 
country in the present crisis. The motion 
reveals the weakness of the Government. 


it would -. 


{ 
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It shows that Ministers are afraid to deal 
‘with on their merits the questions which 
have already been set down on the notice- 
paper in the names of private members. 
The honorable member for Kalgoorlie 
wishes to move for a return showing the 
cost. of recruiting, but, although he is a 
Ministerial supporter, the Government is 
determined to gag that motion. The hon- 
orable member for Newcastle wishes to 
bring forward an important proposal 
affecting old-age pensioners, and that too 
is to be gagged. The honorable member 
for Eden-Monaro, another Ministerialist, 
_ desires the summoning of a Convention to 
deal with the Constitution. : 

Mr. SPEAKER.—I ask the honorable 
member not to discuss the various notices 
on the business paper. 


Ma. CATT Tam nob aise 


eussing them; I am merely calling atten- 
tion to them as embodying questions the 
discussion of which the Government wishes 
to stifle. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—The honorable mem- 
ber will be in order in making a general 
reference to them, but not in dealing 
with them in detail. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—The honorable 
member for Brisbane has a proposal re- 
garding the liquor traffic; that is to be 
gagged, and so, too, is another proposal 
by him relating to nursing, first aid, and 
so forth. - The honorable member for 
Melbourne desires a discussion on pro- 
posals concerning Australia’s cost of the 
war, but the Government has moved a 
motion to gag that discussion. 

Mr. Josrpa Coox.—The honorable 
member said a moment ago that even 
- without this motion there would be no op- 
portunity of bringing forward private 
members’ business. He says that private 
members are gagged already, and then 
complains that we are going to gag them. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—It has been cus- 
tomary for the Prime Minister, at the be- 
ginning of a session, to move for the allot- 
ment of certain hours for the considera- 
tion of private members’ business, but 
this Government, instead of doing that, 
has brought forward a proposal that is 
negative in character, to prevent the dis- 
cussion of private members’ business. 
The honorable member for Echuca has on 
the business paper a notice of motion for 
» the further encouragement of production ; 

that is to be gagged, together with 
another proposal of the same honorable 
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member regarding Germans and other 
enemy aliens. Apparently, it is in- 
convenient to the Government to allow 
these matters to be discussed. The honor- 
able member for Brisbane has . given 
notice of motion to alter the provisions of 
the, Defence Act applying to trainees, 
and the honorable member for Wilmot 
wishes to move for Commonwealth control 
of produce passing from State to State. 
Then there are two motions in my name, 
one proposing that the Commonwealth 
shall pay to the wheat pool the estimated 
damage sustained by wheat after it has 
been received in good order and condition 
by authorized Government agents, and 
the other proposal that farmers should, 
upon the delivery of their wheat to the 
Government agents, be paid in full the. 
net amount guaranteed by the Common- 
wealth, so that! they will not. have to get 
their certificates. discounted by the Jew 
financiers of this country. | 

‘ Mr. Poynron.—Has © the honorable 
member any more instances to illustrate 
the vicious attitude of the Government? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I was sent here 
to act) on behalf of my constituents. 

Mr. Poynron.—Is that why the honor- 
able member went to Canada ? 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I have not to ask 
the honorable member, where I shall go. 
The honorable member had a trip to Lon- 
don at the public expense, but I went 
away at: my own expense. 

Mr. Pornron.—The statement that I 
had a trip to London at the public expense . 
is incorrect, and I ask that it be with- 
drawn. ie 

Mr. SPEAKER.—The language used. 
is not unparliamentary. The honorable 
member for Grey will have an opportu- 
nity of making a personal explanation if 
he has been misrepresented. 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—If the honorable — 
member for Grey says that the statement — 
that he went to London with a parliamen- 
tary party at the public expense is dis- 
tasteful to him ‘ 

Mr. Pornron.—I did not go with a_ 
parliamentary party; I went at my own 
expense. | 

Mr. J. H. CATTS.—In that case, I 
spoke under a misapprehension. = 

Mr. Pornron.—The honorable member 
knew all about the matter. i 
. Mr. J. H. CATTS.—I did not. I was’ 
under the impression that the honorable 
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member was one of the BoE eatery 
party that went. 

Mr. RILEY (South Sydney) [3.32].— 
I compliment the Government on having 
I have 
always looked on the setting apart of time 
for the consideration of private members’ 
business as a waste of time. 
members’ motions are, for the most part, 
mere window dressing, to play up to the 
constituencies. and I hope that every Go- 
vernment will refuse to set apart days 
specially for private members’ business. 
a member of the Ministerial 
party, | would bring forward in the 
party meeting any matters that I wished 
to discuss, and urge the Government to 
deal with them. It is moonshine to sup- 
pose that a private member could pass a 
measure providing for an insurance sys- 
tem, for example. It is my desire to 
assist the Government, in passing its mea- 
sures as quickly as possible. Although I 
won my seat by a very large majority as 
an opponent of the Government, I yield 
+o no man in the desire to win the war, 
and will support any measure brought for- 
ward to that end. I am sure that that 1s 
the position of most of us on this. side. 
We say to the Government, “Go on with 
your work, and we shall put no obstacles 
in your way.” I welcome the suspen- 
sion of all other business with a view to 
the consideration of war matters, and 
shall be only too delighted to. assist in 
bringing that about. 

Question resolved in the affirmative. 


INVALID AND OLD-AGE 
PENSIONS APPROPRIATION 
BILL. 


Motion (by Sir Joun. Forrest) agreed 
to— 
That leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 


Act to amend sections 4 and 22 of the Invalid 
and Old-age Pensions Act 1908-16. 


WAR-TIME PROFITS TAX 
ASSESSMENT BILL. 
Motion (by Sir Joun Forrest) agreed 
to— 
That leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 


- Act relating to the imposition, assessment, and 


collection of a tax upon profits, 
Bill presented and read a first time. 
NATURALIZATION BILL. 
Motion (by.Mr. Guynn) agreed to— 


That. leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 


' Act to amend the Naturalization Act. 1903. 


Private — 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS 
BILL. 


Motion (by Mr. Warr) agreed to— 


That leave be given to bring in a Bill for an 


Act relating to the construction and manage- 
ment of Commonwealth railways. 


UNLAWFUL ASSOCIATIONS BILL. 


SECOND READING. 


Debate resumed from 18th July ( ide 


page 235), on motion by Mr. Hucurs— ~ 


That this Bill be now read a second time. 


Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [3.39].—I had 
expec’ that, as the present is a ‘‘ Win- 
the-war” Ministry, they would have 
proceeded with the Wheat Storage Bull, 
which they have informed us they con- 
sider the most important of their mea- 
sures. However, I am not averse to con- 
sidering the Unlawful Associations Bill 
at this stage; but I should like to hear 
from the Minister in charge what the rea- 
son is for the proposed amendment. of 


the original Act—where that Act, which. 


we passed before Christmas, is not effec- 
tive enough. That measure was passed, 
I presume, with the assent of all honor- 
able members for the purpose of dealing 
with the Industrial Workers of the 
World, or any other association which 
by its ‘“‘ constitution or propaganda advo- 
vates or encourages, or incites or insti- 
gates, to the taking or endanger- 
ino! of human “life, or”) the “destruc- 
tion or injury of property.’’ By means 
of this Bill we are asked to hand over to 
the Government, through the Governor- 
General—-who is, of course, merely the 
mouthpiece of the Government—the 


power to practically declare that any or- | 
ganization in the country, including any 


bond fide trade union, may come under 
this Bill. The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers is, 


and ‘it iss well known, as shown by. the 
Conference recently called by the Prime 
Minister on shipbuilding, that that 
society, and also the Boilermakers’ and 
Steel and Iron Shipbuilders Association 


of New South Wales, are opposed to piece- 


work in connexidn with their trade. 
IT take it that, if the Government, 
through the Governor-General, 
so inclined, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, and these other  socie- 
ties, could be brought within 


operation of the measure now before us 


yf 


perhaps, the most con-— 
.servative trade organization in Australia ; 
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without) any intimation to Parliament, 
and honorable members would learn the 
facts only after the Gazette notice ap- 
peared.. We are told that shipbuilding is 
absolutely necessary in order that our har- 
vest may be taken overseas; that is the 
reason—apart, of course from the desire 
to have such an industry in our midst— 
for seeking to establish shipbuilding. The 
longer our surplus harvest remains in 
Australia the more deterioration there 
will be; and if the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers said that they would not 
work on the construction of ships if they 
were built on piece-work, or if half-a- 
dozen of the 80,000 members of the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union, decided that they 


would not work at some place in con- . 


nexion with wheat, they might be declared 
unlawful, although the executive in 
the latter case were opposed to the 
action taken. If such an _ association 
is declared unlawful, then its  pro- 
perty may be seized, and any man 
who contributes to its funds may be 
sent to gaol for six months. When 
the original Bill was before us before 
Christmas, I showed that the Industrial 
Workers of the World were bitterly op- 
posed to the Labour party, even more 
opposed to that party than to honorable 
members opposite. The members of this 
organization are the true individualists 
in the community, and occupy the place 
formerly occupied by the anarchists. To- 
day, however, the anarchists are to be 
found amongst honorable member’s oppo- 
site, who are all for individualistic effort. 
We have only to read the history of strikes 
in the United States of America to find 
that the Industrial Workers of the World 
have ever played the part of strike 
breakers. We are told that some measure 
is necessary in order to prevent these men 
contributing to a fund for the purpose of 
supporting the wives and families of those 
of their members who have been sent to 
gaol. But, when men are sent to gaol, 
are their wives and families to starve? 
That, apparently, was the idea of the 
Prime Minister yesterday, but it ‘is a 
position to which I cannot at all agree. I 
am in favour of punishing men for their 
misdeeds, but I am certainly not in favour 
of sending a man or members of an or- 
ganization to gaol before conviction. This 
Bill removes the opportunity that a man 
ought to have to go to Court and prove 
_ his innocence. This is evident by the 
Mr. Tudor, 


drag-net provision, 3c, which declares . 
that an unlawful association is— 


Any association which the Governor-General, 
by notice published in the Gazette, declares in 
his opinion to be an unlawful association 
within the meaning of the last. preceding para-_ 
graph. 
The last preceding paragraph provides 
that an unlawful association is— 

Any association which, by its constitution or 
propaganda, advocates or encourages, or incites 
or instigates to the taking or endangering of 
human life, or the destruction or injury of 
property. 

If a man takes part in an industrial. dis- 
pute, in the course of which, for instance, 
one bushel of the millions of tons of wheat 
now lying in Australia is damaged or 
ruined, he will be liable under this Bill. 
We are told by the honorable member for 
Wimmera that, owing to the efforts of 
‘‘walking delegates,’’ there were strikes 
which prevented the wheat being shipped 
away; and under the Bill the Australian 
Workers Union could, in consequence, be - 
declared an unlawful association. Then, 
as I have said, there is the further clause — 
empowering the seizure of property of 
any kind belonging to such an association. 
Honorable members on this side of the 
House are quite willing to give the Go- 


_vernment every assistance to deal with 


the Industrial Workers of the World, but 
we certainly object to the Government 
putting up bogies. There is no doubt that 
the Industrial Workers of the World 
were used ag a bogy during the general 
election. . 


Mr. Sampson.—Do you think it is a 


bogy ? 


Mr. TUDOR.—If it is not, why have 
only one or two men been arrested during 
the six or seven months of the operation 
of the original Act? I am sorry that the 
Prime Minister is not present, because, 
during the election at Bendigo, when the 
Victorian Railways Union sent up a re- 
presentative, Mr. Hickey, to help the 
Labour candidate, he produced a sworn 
affidavit to the effect, according to the 
Argus, that two unknown persons had 
heard Mr. Hickey say that he was a 
member of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. This union was quite justified in 
sending up a man to assist in the election, 
for it is well known that honorable mem- 
bers opposite have their paid convassers 
by the thousand throughout Australia, 
and that hundreds of thousands of pounds 
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were spent in the Commonwealth in aid of 
their campaign. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—Why tees the hon- 
orable member wish to defend these mem- 
bers of the Industrial Workers of the 
World? 

Mr. TUDOR.—I am not defending the 
members of that organization, but I am 
defending an innocent man, : 

Sir Joun Forrest.—Then move some 
amendment. 

Mr. TUDOR.—At the proper time I 
shall move an amendment in the Bill pro- 
viding that. no bond fide trade union shall 
be dealt with by the Governor-General un- 
less we, in Parliament, have an oppor 
tunity to consider the matter. 

Mr. Josrpa Coox.—May I suggest that 
you are mis-stating the position ? 

Mr, TUDOR.—I am not. I believe 
that bond fide trade unions can _ be 
brought within the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. JosErH Coox.—Only if they do 
those things already provided for. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Then the Government 
are asking for power to do that which they 
already have power to do under the 
present Act? I honestly believe that the 
Government, through the Prime Minister 
and the.Governor-General, would declare 
that because the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers is not favorable to piece-work 
in connexion with the construction of the 


vessels which the Government propose to 


build in Australia, they are injuring pro- 
perty by preventing commodities being 


sent overseas. 


~ 


Mr. Groom.—The offences mentioned in 
the Bill are the endangering of human 
life and the destruction of property. 

Mr. TUDOR.—The Government might 


argue that the engineers would be injuring 


property, because, if their actions pre- 
vented products being sent away, they 
might suffer damage. 

Mr. JosepH Coox.—We can do all that 
now. 

Mr. TUDOR.—If the Government can 
do that now, wherein lies the necessity for 
this Bill? 

Mr. Josepn Coox.—First .of all you 
said it was a terrible Bill, and now you 
say ib is not necessary. 

Mr. TUDOR.—The Bill provides that 
the Governor-General may, by notice pub- 
lished in the Gazette, bring under the ban 
of this measure any association whatever. 
The members of any organization thus af- 


. a fected would have no opportunity to de- 


[12] 


fend themselves; they would be tabu, and 
ostracized as an unlawful association. For _ 
suppose the waterside workars — 


instance, 
repeated the action they took on a former 


occasion, when, having come to the con- — 
clusion that food products were being sold 
overseas ati a cheaper rate than that at — 


which they were obtainable locally, they 


decided that such goods ought not to be . 
and refused to handle them. — 
Everybody knows that if. frozen meat were — 
brought out of the cool stores and left in — 
the ordinary atmosphere for some time it — 
would probably be ruined, whilst ee Ai 
Thi 
the Waterside Workers Association took _ 
steps which led to damage to products in 
that way, they could be declared an un- — 
They are a bond fide — 
trade union, its members are in every ae 
State;.and yet each member would be Hable 

to ae months’ imprisonment, although he — 


shipped, 


similarly treated would be damaged 


lawful association. 


would be perfectly innocent. 
Mr. Groom.—Do you contend that a 


union which instigated the taking of 


human life would be bond fide? 


Mr. TUDOR.—No; I am dealing only e 
T do not believe that the — 
possibility I have mentioned is the inten- — 


with property. 


tion of the majority of honorable mem- 


bers, even on the Government side. I 
know there are some supporters of the — 


Government who would like to see the 


workers sweated down to the lowest pos- ~ 


sible limit. One organization which sup- 


ported honorable members opposite during — 


the last election—the, Employers Federa- 


tion—employed a lecturer who went about 
Australia saying that marriage was a ~ 


luxury for the working man. 


Mr. JosepH Coox.—You are still on * 


Mr. 
the election campaign that men should 


gag. 99 


be judged by the company they kept, and : 


by that standard I am judging honorable 
members opposite. 


hind. 
Mr. FALKINER. Bra is for the rich, tobs 


Mr. TUDOR.—As I have never been 


rich, I cannot say whether that is so or 
not. Honorable members opposite, 


best to associate the party on this side 
with the Industrial Workers of the World. 
That connexion I denied on every pos- 


sible occasion, -but they were able to per- — 


suade the electors in many districts that 


~ 


In “os 
their desire to win the elections, did their 
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TUDOR.—We were told during — 


This lecturer declared — 
that no worker had a right to get mar- © 
ried, because marriage was a luxury for ie ‘ 
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Labour candidates were disloyal, that they 
were associated with the Industrial 


: Workers of the World, and that they were 


pro-German in their sentiments. They 
could not persuade the electors in my own 
constituency to believe those charges 
against me. I strongly resent what was 
said to the soldiers overseas. The repre- 
sentatives of the Government told our 
fighting men that if they voted for the 
Labour party they would be voting for 
the Industrial Workers of the World. 


That was an absolute and deliberate lie. 


The party on this side has no association 
with the Industrial Workers of the World 
at all. 

Mr. Frenton.—What about the Anzac 
Bulletin ? 


Mr. TUDOR.—In connexion with that 
publication, the Government dipped their 
hands into the public purse for party pur- 
poses ; but I shall deal with that matter on 
another occasion. 

Mr. Poynton.—The Industrial Workers 
of the World has a good deal to do with 
the Labour Conferences. 

Mr. TUDOR.—I attend these Confer- 
ences, and it seems to me that members 
who have left the party pretend to know 
more about what takes place at the Con- 
ferences than men who have continued in 
the organization. Although I have been 
connected with unionism for a good many 
years, I have never seen evidence of the 
influence which some honorable members 
say is exerted by the Industrial Workers 
of the World. | 
_ I was saying that during the election 
campaign the Prime Minister stated that 
he had sworn declarations by two men that 
they had heard Mr. Hickey say he was a 


member of the Industrial Workers of the- 


World. In to-day’s Argus the following 
report appears— 

At a meeting held at California Gully, Ben- 
digo, on 19th ult., Mr. Hughes, as already re- 
ported in our columns, referred to remarks 
made by him at Bendigo during the recent elec- 
tion campaign. These remarks related to a 
declaration received from a resident of Ben- 
digo, to the effect that he had heard Mr. 
Hickey (organizer of the Victorian Railways 
Union) say that he was a member of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, and was proud of 
it, which declaration Mr. Hughes had made 
public. The Prime Minister proceeded to state 
that he had seen a letter written by Mr. 
Hickey to Mr. Grayndler (secretary of the 
Australian Union), which was totally incom- 
patible with the suggestion that Mr. Hickey 
was, or ever had been, associated with the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. We have now 
been supplied with a copy of the correspond- 
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ence with Mr. Grayndler, referred to by Mr. 
Hughes, which is as follows:— 

Of course, the Prime Minister’s statement 
had done its duty. 
during the election, and six weeks later 
crawled down by declaring that he had 
seen a letter which showed that Mr. Hickey 


was not a member of the Industrial — 


Workers of the World, and had no sym- 
pathy with that body at all. This is Mr. 
Hickey’s letter— 
VICTORIAN RAILWAYS UNION. 

7 St. James Buildings, William-street, 

, Melbourne, 29th August, 1916. 
Memo. for E. Grayndler, Esq., Gen. Secretary 

Australian Workers Union. 

Dear Comrade Grayndler, 

I believe that the Industrial Workers of the 
World in this country is going to develop into 
a very serious menace to working-class 
solidarity unless challenged. The astonishing 
enthusiasm of its members, coupled with an 
ever-increasing literature distribution on their 
part, is penetrating everywhere. Its adherents 
make a dead “set” against any organization 
that is national in character, and by every 
method at their disposal endeavour to under- 
mine the confidence of the rank and file, and 


He made use of it 


by innuendo, open and covert, destroy the pres- __ 


tige of officials. . 
I have watched the concern for some years, 


particularly its operations in America. I have - 


in my possession at the present time a history 
of its checkered and questionable career in that 
country, together with charges of so grave a 
nature that I venture the opinion that if the 
information could be circulated amongst the 
workers of Australia it would keep Industrial 
Workers of the World members busy explain- 
ing away unpleasant truths. The trouble to 
date in Australia is that there has not been 
anything of the nature of a concrete case made 
against them other than to bewail their activi- 
ties, and an appeal to the workers not to heed 
the propaganda. But workers interested in 
the Labour movement need something more 
tangible than wind as an argument against 
the Industrial Workers of the World. What 


they require is fact and argument, and in the © 


history of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
from the bloody struggle in the steel mills of 
McKees Rocks to the black betrayals of Akeron 
Lawrence, and elsewhere, there is sufficient 


scope for a damaging indictment that is prac-- 


tically unanswerable. 

Now this is what I want to know from you. 
If I compile a pamphlet on the lines indi- 
eated, would your organization turn it out? 
Personally, the only reward I require is the 
knowledge that something is being done to 
counteract the sinister campaign of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. If such a 
pamphlet was turned out, it would, I believe, 
act as a deterrent to the direct actionists. 
Needless to say we would incorporate in the 
production a chapter or two upon the local 
concern. 

I don’t want you to buy a pig ina poke. I 
don’t want your organization to say it will 
undertake the production of a pamphlet with- 
out perusing the manuscript. If you indicate 


A 
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the willingness of your organization to embark 
upon the venture, I will gladly supply you 
with the manuscript. If after reading the 
eopy you are not satisfied with it, frankly say 
so; it will be a good turn to me. 

You will be glad to hear that I am now gene- 
ral organizer for the Victorian Railways Union. 
There is plenty of scope there for all one’s 
energy. 

Trusting that you are keeping well, and 
awaiting an early reply, I am, fraternally, 

P. H. Hickey. 


I think it only fair that these letters 
should be placed on record, as showing the 
attitude of bond fide representative trade 
unionists towads the Industrial Workers 
of the World. They are an effective answer 
to those honorable members who would 
have the country beli¢ve that bond fide 
trade unionists have fostered the Industrial 
Workers of the World movement, and that 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World have eaten their way into the 
unions, and have permeated the Labour 
movement to such an extent that they now 
hold all the important offices. Those state- 
ments are not correct. Mr. Grayndler 
replied to Mr. Hickey as follows— 


AUSTRALIAN WORKERS UNION. 
Head Office, St. Andrew’s Place, 
Sydney, ist September, 1916. 
Mr. P. H. Hickey, General Organizer, Victorian 

Railways Union, 7 St. James Buildings, Wil- 

liam-street, Melbourne. 
Dear Comrade, 

I was pleased to get your letter, and con- 
gratulate you on gaining the position of gene- 
ral organizer to the Victorian Railways Union, 
and the Victorian Railways Union is also to 
be congratulated in securing your services. 

Your letter and suggestion to write a pam- 
phlet on the Industrial Workers of the World, 
its history and questionable career, together 
with the methods employed in Australia by its 
followers, are very timely. 

I have had the same idea of writing them up 
for a while, but unfortunately pressure of work 
prevents me from doing anything extensive in 
that line. Your knowledge and_ experience 
should enable you to cut right down to the bone 
in this career that is fastening itself into the 
vitals of unionism in Australia. To combat 
and counteract the insidious propaganda of 
the Industrial Workers of the World, it is 
necessary to dig down to the heart of the con- 
cern, and, by attacking their German-American 
origin and career, expose their doings and 
methods, and to keep their disciples and emis- 
saries busy in attempting to explain it away. 

T will be glad to get the manuscript, and, as 
I feel sure you will handle the thing well, I 
will get our people to publish it. Send it along, 
anyhow, and I will attend to it. 


Fraternally yours, 


E. GRAYNDLER, 
General Secretary. 
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It is timely that this letter should have 
appeared to-day, when we are asked to 
pass a Bill which will practically give the 
Governor-General power to declare even 
the Australian Workers’ Union, the _ 
Waterside Workers’ Union, the Railway — 
Union, the Miners’ Union, and nearly 
every other trade union, unlawful associa- | 
tions. If there is any body of men which 

is in frequent trouble, it is the miners. — 
We must not forget that the influence of 
the Industrial Workers of the World may 
be exercised on the other side. This body 
might be employed to foment troubles, 
and bring an industrial organization with- 


‘in the pale of the law. 


Mr. Frenron.—That has been done in 
America. | 

Mr. TUDOR.—It is well known that 
the Industrial Workers of the World have 
been used in America for strike-breaking 
and for inciting strikes. Time after time, 
when buildings have been blown up, it 
has been proved that the workers could 
not have placed the explosives in position. 
This is known full well to those, who, like 
myself, have made a study of American 
industrial disputes. While I am in favour 
of granting the Government any power to 
deal with the Industrial Workers of the 


World, or any other organization which — 


has for its object the destruction of human 
life or property—and other honorable 
members of our party will express them- 
selves in the same direction—I contend 
that it will be utterly wrong to pass any 
measure which gives the Government. 
power to say to an innocent organization, 
“‘ We intend to bring you within the pale 
of the law. We have the power to do so, 
and. we intend to smash the trade unions 
of this country.” 

Mr. Groom.—The Bill does not say 
that... 

Mr. TUDOR.—It can be done by this 
Bill. 

Mr. JosrpH Coox.—That is not so. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Then will the Minister 
accept an amendment to exempt from the 
operation of the measure bona fide trade 


unions registered under any Arbitration — 


Act or Trade Union Act of a State, or 
any organization which is enjoying the 
benefits or conditions awarded by a 
Wages Board? If the Minister will agree 
to that, I will sit down, and the Govern- 
ment can have the Bill, so far as I am 
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his name. 


through the post. 
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concerned, without any further words 


from me. In order to show how the Min- 
isterial party, or the Nationalist party, as 
they are termed, endeavoured to link the 
party on this side.of the House with the 
Industrial Workers of the World, I quote 


“from All for Australia, a publication sent 


to me by a soldier. I do not wish to give 
I suppose he would be 
punished if it were known he had any- 
thing to do with any honorable member of 
the Opposition. I hold three issues—I 
am sorry that I have not the fourth, be- 


~ eause then I would have the complete set. 


The Nationalist party in this publication 
used the words, “ Vote Opposition, and 


you support pro-Germans and the Indus- 
- trial Workers of the World.” 
_ dier, writing about the elections, has 


One sol- 


said— The election has gone off quietly. 
An officer came’ to us and said, ‘If you 
want to vote for the Allies, vote for the 
Nationalists. If you want to vote for the 
Germans, vote for the Opposition.’” 
That officer would not come here and say 
that about. me. He would not say that 
honorable members of the Opposition 
desire to have the Germans here. It was 
a deliberate lie he uttered. The party 
opposite might say, for electioneering pur- 


poses, that we were connected with the In- 


dustrial Workers of the World, and, as I 
have said, that statement is not true. 
But I ask them to leave bond fide trade 


anions free from the operations of this 


Bill, so that they may not be branded as 
unlawful associations—it must be remem- 
bered that there can be no appeal from 
any decision given under the Bill—and 
from having all their property seized and 
their newspapers prevented from going 
All I ask is that the 
bona-fide trade unions in this country 
shall have the opportunity to exist which 
they have had’ in the past. 
plea to the Ministry. If they grant it, 


- they can have the Bill with very little 
- debate from this side. 


Mr. FINLAYSON (Brisbane) [4.10]. 
—My attitude towards the Bill is very 
easily stated. I am heartily in support 
of the measure, so far as it purports to 


~ be an attempt to deal with the Indus- 


_ trial Workers of the World, and I pro- 
mise the Government any assistance in 


the direction of dealing with that organi- 


zation effectively. There is no neocd for 
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any such an institution to exist in Aus- 
tralia. Its members are strong opponents 
of the principle of arbitration. In fact, 
supporters of the Government have more 
community of interest with the Industrial 
Workers of the World than have honor- 
able members of the Opposition, who are 
enthusiastic advocates of the principle of 
arbitration; whereas. some Government 
supporters are quite open in their state- 


ments that arbitration is a failure, and. 


does not bring about industrial peace, 
but rather encourages industrial disputes. 
Again, the members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World are opposed to con- 
stitutional action, and in that respect, 
also, they will find more community of 
interest with the National party than 
with the Labour party. 

Mr. Fatxrver.—Are the Industrial 
Workers of the World employers? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—The “Employers 
Federation might be considered distinctly 
as a branch of the Independent Workers 
of the World, in so far as principle is 
concerned, though not so far as name is 
concerned, because all of their operations, 
and all of their business, are based upon 
direct action. 


Mr. Farxinrr.—The Employers: Hede- 


ration did not vote for the honorable 
member. Bh, 

Mr, FINLAYSON.—Of course not. 

Mr. Farxiner.—But members of the 
Industrial Workers of the World did. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I challenge the 
honorable member to prove that the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World voted for 
me. J told them that I would have 
nothing to do with them, that I was op- 
posed to them, and that I would obstruct 
them at every possible opportunity. If 


the members of the organization do vote — 


for members of the Labour party, it is 
not because they hope for any assistance 
or sympathy from this party;,it is prob- 
ably beeause they have less to fear from 
us than from the other party. They know 
that honorable members on this side are 


progressive, and are inclined to give even 


their opponents a fair deal. On the 
other hand, they know that the members 


of the National party are not inclined 


to give friend or opponent a fair deal. A 
stranger to Australia coming here and read- 
ing this Bill without a knowledge of con- 
temporary events, would naturally think 
that he was back in the fourteenth or 
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fifteenth century. This measure takes 
us right back where the Germans have 
As the Germans, with a jerk, 
have taken civilization back into the 
savage ages, this Bill takes civilization, 
freedom, democracy, liberty, and justice 
back for two or three centuries. The 
history of political advancement is - but 
a record of dealing with unlawful associa- 
tions. Every organization that has done 
anything for civilization as we know it 
to-day, was at one time an unlawful asso- 
ciation. Throughout history, there has 
always been an autocratic Government 
which, in order to secure power, would 
refuse to allow any one else to hold an 
opinion of his own. The whole history 
of political government is illuminated by 
episodes such as have been introduced in 
this Bill, which makes it an offence to do 
anything that the Government think is 
wrong. The thing may be right or it 
may be wrong, but it matters not so long 
as the Government deem it wrong. 

Mr. Larry Smrru.—Does not the hon- 
orable member think that the cutting of 
the wires of the cruiser Brisbane was an 


- offence ? 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—Of course it was 
an offence, 

Mr. Larrp Smiru.—Then, does he not 
think that it is necessary to have legisla- 
tion to deal with such people as would 


do that ? 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—There is suff- 
cient legislation in this country already 
to deal with any man, or body of men, 
who would do such damage. This Bill 
is not brought forward to deal with such 
things. - | 

Mr. Kertry.—The Bill is brought for- 
word to deal with the men who are be- 
hind those who do the damage. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Exactly; and as 
the Labour party are said to be those who 


are behind these men, this is a Bill to. 


deal with the Labour party. 

Mr. JoszpH Coox.—And, as the honor- 
able member says that the institutions 
behind the National party are associated 


with the Industrial Workers of the World, . 


it is a Bill to deal with us. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—But the Minister 
for the Navy must remember that the 
culminating point of the whole thing is 


the fact that it is the Attorney-General 


who declares what is an unlawful associa- 
tion. Would the Attorney-General say 
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that the associations which are support- — 
He is much more _ 


ing him are unlawful? 
likely to say that the associations which 
support his opponents 


Sy 


are unlawful. — 
British history has scores of instances of — 


associations, having been declared unlaw- 


ful. 


Many years ago trade unions were 


considered most obnoxious institutions, © 


and they were declared unlawful. It was 


an offence for three men to meet in the 
street, or even to hold a meeting for the — 
purpose of discussing hours of labour and | 


conditions of labour. 


Honorable mem- — 


bers who represent Tasmanian electorates 


can tell us how their island was originally 


populated by men whose great offence, for _ 
which they were exiled from their native 
land; was that they belonged to associa- _ 
tions for the improvement of their con- — 


ditions. I remember when I was a 
youngster the Fenian organizations of 
Ireland. 
Any person who was a Fenian was de- 
clared to be a traitor, and the organiza- 
tion was suppressed; but who imagines for 
a moment that the principle for which 
the members of that organization were 
busying themselves was suppressed? 


They were declared unlawful. 


The relations between Great Britain and — 


Ireland to-day show that, no matter how 
one might attempt to suppress an organ- 
ization, the principle for which it stands 
lives and cannot be suppressed. 


Mr. Bawrorp.—Does_ the 
member suggest that nothing should be 
done in regard to these unlawful asso- 
cliations ? . 

Mr. .FINLAYSON.—No. In 


my 
opening remarks I said that, so far as the 


honorable 


Bill was made to apply to the Industrial — 


Workers of the World, I supported it, 
and I would suppress that organization, 


because in a constitutionally governed — 


country there is no need or reason for the 
existence of such an institution. Take 
the history of France or Russia, or even 


that of Germany, which, behind as it is _ 


in matters of Democracy, still has had 
some ideas in regard to these so-called un- 
lawful associations. 
only unlawful in the opinion of the rul- 


political liberties social or economic ad- 
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ing powers. In regard to religious and : 


vancement, we are indebted to unlawful, : 


associations for the position that we. 
occupy to-day, and for the freedom that 
we enjoy. iN 
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Mr. Sampson.—The logical sequence of 
the honorable member’s argument is that 
we should have no law whatever. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—I ask the honor- 
able member to bear in mind what I said 
at the outset of my remarks. 

Mr. Herrmann.—But why these later 
remarks? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Because I object 
to this Bill applying to any organization 
other than that which the Government 
say they desire to suppress. 


In the Parliamentary Library yester- 
day I found a very illuminating book 
entitled German Scraps of Paper, which 
is really a reproduction of a number of 
proclamations issued by the Germans 
when they violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. J was very much struck by the 
fact that the ethical ideals promulgated 
in these German proclamations were the 
same as are to be found in a Bill of this 
kind. On page 16 of the book the fol- 
lowing appears :— | 

The following will be immediately shot :— 

Any one who tears down these notices. 

All gatherings of more than three persons 
are forbidden. 

Hostages will be shot if there is the least 
disorder. 

In future the inhabitants of places situated 
near railways and telegraph lines which 
have been destroyed will be punished 


without mercy (whether they are guilty 
of this destruction or not). 


The inhabitants will be deported by order 
and removed into the country. . .. By 
this measure they will be given the op- 
pertunity of providing better for their 
subsistence. 

That is the old cry of the concern, of the 
wolf for the lamb. The very provisions 
of this Bill are an indication of the 
psychology of the Government. 

Mr. Wxsr.—I think we ought to have 
a quorum. [Quorum formed. | 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—It is true of this 
Bill as it is true of these German “ scraps 
of paper,” that the authors, in their con- 
ception of their victims’ psychology, be- 
tray their own. ‘This Bill is an indica- 
tion of the moral ethics of the Govern- 
ment. JI was ready to pass by many of 
the Prime Minister’s charges against the 
members of our party during the election 
campaign. He was very abusive, most 
insulting, and certainly most false in the 
statements that he made about members 
of this party. But as I, like every other 
honorable member, know that the Prime 
_Minister’s standard of moral ethics is not 


of a very high character, those statements 
by him were of small concern to me. 
Here, however, we have the Government 
and its supporters identifying themselves 
with the statements made by the Prime 
Minister. The Prime Minister may say 
what he pleases, but when his party begin 
to assert that every organization in this 
country which will not say.and do what 
the Government wish is, therefore, an un- 
lawful association, then, from my point 
of view, they are going too far. In 
clause 2 of the Bill the Government them- 
selves declare that, so far from the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World being an 
organization which ought to be perma- 
nently suppressed, it should be suppressed 
only for the period. of the war and six 
months thereafter. J am against them 
on that point. If the Industrial Workers 
of the World, or any organization having 
similar aims and methods, is to be sup- 
pressed in war time, it is equally im- 
portant that it should be suppressed in 
time of peace. The Government, how- 
ever, impose this limitation to the Bill, 
and that in itself is a condemnation of the 
very principle which they invite us to 
indorse. In section 5 of the Act it is pro- 
vided— 

Whoever, being a member of an unlawful 
association, advocates or encourages, or incites 
or instigates to any action intended or cal- 
culated to prevent or hinder the production, 
manufacture, or transport, for purposes con- 
nected with the war, of troops, arms, muni- 
tions, or warlike mafeérial, including foodstuffs, 
shall be guilty of an offence. 

Penalty : Imprisonment for six months. 
Under that provision any strike could 
dealt with. 

Mr. SPEAKER.—The honorable mem- 
ber will not be in order in discussing the 
clauses of the Bill in detail at this stage. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Then I shall say, 
sir, that the provisions of this Bill aim 


be 


not only at the Industrial Workers of the 


World, but, as the Leader of our party 


has contended, at trade unions. | 
only to read _ section 5 of the Act 
to see at once that the Bill will 


apply to any person who incites ‘or 


instigates any men to. strike when 


they are dealing with transport, produc- 
tion, or distribution work which, in the. 


opinion of the Attorney-General, is in 
connexion with the war. That applies 
also to men on the land. 
engaged in sugar-growing in Queensland 
complain that the wages and conditions of 
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within its operation. 


Unlawful 


‘labour are unsatisfactory, then the Attor- 
ney-General has only to say that the 
growing of sugar is a war-time measure, 
and the association to which those men 
belong may be declared unlawful, and be 
_ suppressed. And so with men engaged in 
the stacking of wheat or in railway or 
steam-ship services; the same principle 
will apply. Under this Bill the Govern- 
ment can make anything on sea or land 
an offence against the law, and bring 
within the provisions of this Bill the 
members of the association responsible 
for it. If the Government are honest 
in their proposals, why can they not ex- 
clude from this measure everything but 
a reference to the Industrial Workers of 
the World? Let them do that, and; so 
far as I am concerned, they can have the 
Bill without. further debate. If they will 
not go so far, let them insert an amending 
elause providing that the Bill shall not 
apply to those bodies which have secured 
registration under the Act of Parliament 
establishing the Arbitration Court. I am 
only asking the Government to be honest 
—to make their practice parallel with 
their professions. 

~ Mr. Sincnair.—And the effect of this 
Bill is to ask the trade unions to be 
honest. 

Mr, FINLAYSON.—Here we have an 
echo from the Caucus room: ‘‘ To make 
the trade unions honest.”’ 

Mr. Sampson.—If this Bill were made 

to apply only to the Industrial Workers 
of the World, that organization would 
merely have to change its name in order 
to esce pe. 
. Mr. FINLAYSON.—Let the Govern- 
ment make it apply, not only to the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World in name, 
but to any organization having similar 
aims and methods. 

Mr. Sampson.—That is the intention of 
clause 2. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—That may be the 
intention, but my objection is that the 
clause goes very much further. The pro- 
visions of the Bill are so sweeping and 
thorough that there is practically no 
escape from them for any institution in 
this country. It is conceivable that even 
a social reform organization could be 
brought under the Bill. A church could 
be brought under it. There is no limit 
to the organizations in existence in Aus- 
tralia to-day which could not be brought 
After all, it is not 
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so much a question of what the members 
of these organizations may think as to 
their aims and objects, but what the At- 
torney-General .of the Commonwealth, 
whoever he happens to be, may think of 
them. We have had, unfortunately in 
very recent times, illustrations of how 
a man, prejudiced in his opinions and 
biased against things other than those in 
which he himself is interested, may take 
advantage of such a Bill as this. The 


Act which it is amending has already © ‘i 


been wrongly used. It has been held 
over men to prevent honest criticism; it 
has been used to jrevent men doing 
things which ordinarily are recognised to 
he honest and lawful. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—What are they? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Strikes, for in- 
stance. The Government in this mea- 
sure, not only say that the offending or- 
ganization shall be suppressed and dis- - 
banded, but that the members of it may 
be deported. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—That is good. Let — 
us send them out of the country. Their | 
room is better than their company. 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—It is no good un- 
less it cuts both ways. It is, after all, 
only a matter of opinion. One man 
thinks the other is no good, but he does 
not differ from the other any more than 
the other may differ from him. 

Sir Jonn Forrest.—What about these 
fellows outside ? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Special _ legisla- 
tion is not necessary to deal with them. 
There are in Australia to-day State laws 
sufficiently well administered to enable 
any law-breakers to be dealt with if they — 
incite to the endangering or destruction 
of human life or property. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—What about the 
men who dropped bombs in various stores 
in Sydney? Has the honorable member _ 
any sympathy with! them ? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Such statements 
are easier made than proved. The right 
honorable gentleman has no doubt that 
he could almost identify the men who 
committed the crime of depositing the 
bombs. He has no doubt in his own mind 
as to the identity of the association re- 
sponsible for them. I object to the de- 
portation of men from this country. 

Sir Joun Forrest.—However bad they 
are ? 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—tThe badness of a 
man is really a reflection on those of us. 
who are good. 
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Sir Joun Forrest.—But these men do 
- not belong here. They are the imported 
article, 

Mr. FINLAYSON.—Then we should 
be the last to complain since we are the 
guardians of the doors of the Common- 
wealth. It is for us to say who shall 
enter, and if we admit bad men, so- 
called, or men who are only bad because 
we hold opinions different from them, or 
because they differ from us, the blame 
rests with us. The only offence that 
members of the Labour party now on 
this side of the House committed some 
‘months ago was that they dared to have 
an opinion different from that held by 
the Prime Minister. It matters not 
whether we were right or wrong. The 
Prime Minister held a certain opinion, 
and we had the temerity, the audacity, 
the impertinence to differ from him. 
The Government takes credit for being 
strong and powerful, and yet is so weak 
and timorous that it has introduced this 
Bill to revive all the rigours of past auto- 
eracies, and apply them to those who 
happen to have different opinions, and 
the courage to express them. I do not 
believe in the doctrines of the Indepen- 
dent Workers of the World, and do not 
support them, but I have never been 
afraid to listen to an expression of 
opinion differing from my own. The 
Prime Minister, on one occasion, re- 
ferred to the Treasurer as a troglodyte, 
but is now in company with him. There 
is this to be said for the Treasurer, that 
he is an honest and consistent Conserva- 
tive, and we all respect the man who has 
the courage to stand by his : opinions, 
though we have no respect for the man 
who changes his opinions according to 
circumstances. I never object to a man 
holding an opinion which differs from 
mine, and would be the last to prevent 
him from expressing it, or to require him 
to move out of the country for doing so. 
I shall not vote to prevent men from ex- 
pressing their opinions. Let those who 
wish to do so blow off their hot air in the 
Sydney Domain, on the Yarra Bank, or 
elsewhere; it will do us no harm, and 
will do them good. There is no. country 
which cannot afford to let a certain class 
of men say what they like without let 
and hindrance. Progress is gained only 
by the free expression of opinion, and 
truth is discovered only by investigation. 


No generation has ever possessed all the’ — 


wisdom of the world, or been in a posi- 
tion to say the last word on anything. 
Although I believe that the members vf 


‘the Industrial Workers of the World are 


proceeding on wrong lines, and are adopt- 
ing reprehensible practices, there is this 
to be said for them, that they are up 
against a system which has brought about 
nothing but disaster, cruelty, and wrong, 
and has created the present war, which 
is causing so much trouble and havoc. 
They are up against the system that we 
are up against, though our methods differ. 


They are for revolution; we are for revo-. 


lution by evolution. Our time is com- 
ing, and that of the Government is going. 
Ministers are in power for a little while, 
but the party of the future is the Labour 
party, the Democratic party, the party 
of freedom. The Bill illustrates the con- 
dition of mind of honorable members 
opposite, who have learnt nothing, and 
forgotten nothing. The lessons of his- 


tory have been lost on them. Their ideas — 
are those of past ages; there is nothing _ 


progressive about them. I am out to 
change things, and I would allow those 
who differ from me the same freedom of 


speech as I claim for myself. I do 


not ask for myself what I would not be 
prepared to give to another. The Go- 


vernment proposes to take away from cer- 


tain people the right to use the Post 
Office, and the right to use the printing 
press. They are not to be permitted to 
speak, or write, or publish their opinions. 


One wonders if those of the Nationalist 


party belong to the age in which they. live. 


They seem to be so steeped in German - 
thought that British ideas are foreign to __ 
Like the Germans in Belgium, — 


them. 
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they say to the people, ‘ We are anxious ; q 


for your welfare, but if you do anything 4 


against us, you will be shot.” 
The Government should either with- 
the 


Industrial Workers of the World 


draw the Bill and make it applicable to — 4 ? 


only, in which case it would receive the — Ry: 


unanimous support of the House, or they _ 
should be honest, and so amend it as to ~ 
make it clear that its provisions do not 
apply to trade unions and other organi- — 
zations which have a legitimate and use-  _ 


ful purpose. 
Mr. ARCHIBALD 


(Hindmarsh) | a 


[4.45].—The honorable. member for Bris- 


bane has made a very entertaining speech. 


Unlawful 


It was amusing to hear him state that he 
was a friend of liberty. Liberty is a 
word that is quite out of date with those 
with whom he is associated, though, to 


some of us, it recalls the writings of John 


Stuart Mill, and other great men who 


_ have passed away, who laid it down that 


every human being has the right to 
liberty, and should extend to others the 
privileges that he claims for himself. 
That was the doctrine of the founders of 
the Australian Labour party, as it was the 
doctrine for generations of the English 
Radical school, and it was also preached 
by the Whig school. Before the Labour 
party of Australia was thought of, 
thousands of Radicals were believers 
in the doctrine of liberty. Of all 
the canting hypocrisy to which I have 
had ithe misfortune to have to listen, 
that of the honorable member for 
Brisbane is the worst. We heard what 
he said about liberty, and we know 
that he is associated with a party, a 
school, or a clique, that drove out of the 
Labour party the men who founded it, 
simply because of an opinion they held 
regarding conscription, and that notwith- 
standing the fact that the United States 


. of America and most of the countries 
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allied with Great Britain at the present 
time have legalized conscription, and al- 
most every civilized country in the world 
regards it as the corner-stone of Demo- 
eracy.. The double-distilled, canting 


hypocrisy of the honorable member is 


astounding—I know of no other word 


which would better describe his speech. 


The muddle that he made of history was 
amusing. But the party to which he be- 
longs is in a chronic state of muddle, never 
being able to reason logically, or to stand 
by their positions. The law of historical 
eriticism which I learned in my teens was 
that every man, institution, and phase of 
history should be judged by contempor- 
aneous thought. To muddle up the events 
of the early part of the nineteenth century 
with what is happening to-day was ona 
par with much that has been done by the 
honorable member and those with whom 
he is associated. 


I shall support the Bill, because the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World are at war 
with society. Those on this side would 
be the last to denounce any attempt to 


" interfere with the propagation of opinion, 
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though, during a war like the present, cer— " 


ONG 


tain restrictions must be imposed. This 
measure 1s 4 war measure, and, as such, 
will cease to have effect six months after 
the war is over. There is much that is 
being done at the present time to which 
I would not consent were it not for the 


war. A great deal of the stupid nonsense 


which is being preached ito the people by 


extremists will, no doubt, work its own. 


eure when the war has been ended; but 
if, as I have been told on pretty good 
authority, the chief literature in circula- 
tion in the back country is the Sydney 


Worker and Truth, the responsibility is. m 


thrown on some one—I do not say that 


it is thrown on the members of this 
House — to provide some antidote. 
No one has more sympathy for the people 
than myself. 


them in the trashy stuff they supply. 
Many of these working people have had 
no opportunity to obtain a proper educa- 
tion, and they certainly deserve better 


‘treatment than that of being left to the 


tender mercies of the men I have de- 
scribed. Personally, I should give short 
shrift to these men who so misguide their 
fellow creatures; indeed, I do not think 
that hanging them by the neck would do 
much harm. At any rate, if these men 
cannot find better use for their pens than 
to deliberately mislead the masses of the 
working people, it is time they were dealt 


with. This is a war measure, and it can- _ 
Industrial _ 
Workers of the World are making war on _ 


not be denied that the 


society in such a way that we have a per- 


fect right to do all we possibly can to. 


stamp them out. Why should this mea- 
sure not apply to all unlawful associa- 
tions? If the Industrial Workers of the 
World were to rename themselves the 
‘“‘ New-found-out Whistlers,’’ or some 
other Yankee name, we should, if 
the suggestions of some honorable mem- 
bers wete acted upon, have to go through 


all the forms of legislation again to de 


The 


clare the organization unlawful. 


Government are only treating this House __ 


with proper respect when they ask us to 
pass a measure of this kind, because of 
illegal acts which are a menace to society, 
and propose that the measure should apply 
to all organizations that break the law. 


Personally, I do not think for a moment 


rk 
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I know that they are de- _ 
luded by rascals who use their education 
and ability to deliberately misinform 
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that the Bill will ever apply to the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union or the waterside 
workers of Australia. Even in my most 
rabid Labour days, I always gave Con- 
servatives the credit of believing that they 
were Australians and Englishmen; never 
for one moment did [ think that they were 
bereft of the principles of justice and 
equity. Certainly, in public affairs, they 
took a different view from that of my- 
self, and, indeed, they do now; but it 
seems to me monstrous to assume that any 
Australian on the ‘Treasury benches 
would use legislation of this character for 
the purpose of suppressing or injuring 
trade unionism. A fundamental desire in 
the policy of every Government is to re- 
main in office as long as possible, and no 
Government could last six months in Aus- 
tralia who acted as has been suggested. 
The possibility of a measure of this kind 
applying to bona fide trade unions is 
very remote, the more so_ because, 
as the Industrial Workers of the 
World are put down, the worst in- 
fluence amongst the unions in Australia 
will have disappeared. The more their 
literature and their operations are sup- 
pressed, the less likelihood there will be of 
this dangerous influence permeating the 
trade union movement, as, unfortunately, 


‘it does to an extent ati the present time. I 


do not believe that honorable members 
opposite think there is any danger in this 


_ direction, but, rather, that all their objec- 


tions are mere fireworks, designed to 
dazzle the gallery. They apparently wish 
to be in a position to go round Australia 
and tell the people that the Government 
intend to use repressive measures against 
the union organizations of this country; 
and their statements are just as accurate 
as they are usually. Doubtless what they 
say will effect its purpose, to some extent, 
in misleading that section of our fellow 
countrymen who Jare not so well informed 
as they might be. I do not think it pos- 
sible that any trade organization in Aus- 
tralia would be prepared to follow on the 
lines of the Industrial Workers of the 
World; but, if there should be such an 
organization, there is no reason why it 
should not be dealt with as the Bill pro- 
poses. However, as I say, I do not think 
such an event is at all likely, and, there- 
fore, I regard the objections raised by hon- 
orable members opposite as of very little 
value. The Leader of the Opposition and 
the honorable member for Brisbane 
seemed to jumble up their history, and 
Mr. Archibald. 


must when dealing with questions of this 
kind. We have heard the old statements 


not to regard it as every intelligent critic ] 


about Mr. Walpole, who was connected — 


with the Employers Federation some 


twenty years ago. 

Mr. Tupor.—As late as 1910. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD. — I do not think 
that even the Employers’ Federation at 
the present time holds views of such a 
character. 

Mr. Tupor.—The Employers Federa- 
tion employed Mr. Walpole for years 
afterwards. | 

Mr. ARCHIBALD. — But even the 
Employers Federation is subject to evolu- 
tion and improvement: in the matter of 
their policy, and even if such were the 
opinions of the Employers Federation— 
though I do not believe: that they ever 
were—I do not see anything to be gained 
by raking up events and utterances that 
have no real connexion with contemporary 
affairs. The Leader of the Opposition 
complained very bitterly that during the 
last election the opponents of the Labour 
party described that: party as being as- 
sociated with the Industrial Workers of 
the World. 

I noticed that honorable members op- 
posite were not) anxious to debate the Ad- 
dress-in-Reply, though I think that arose 
more from a reluctance to rehash the 
speeches they had delivered all over the 
country than from any desire to save 
time. Seo far-as I am concerned, and 


I speak also for those associated with ~ 


me, we never said that our opponents were 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. What I did say was that mem- 
bers of the organization were fighting for 
the Labour party, and that there was no 
necessity for the latter to become Indus- 
trial Workers of the World. The Labour 
party has adopted the principles of. that 


organization, and if a man adopts the _ 4 
principles of a school or party, he may — 


be said to be pretty well associated 
with that school or party. 


orable members opposite ? 


was built up. 
served was the freedom of the Labour 
member, and his responsibility to his 


constituents, and to no oneelse. Whoare 
We, who have stuck to ~ 


the traitors ? 


4 


What is. ~ 
the difference between myself and hon- ~ 
The differ- 
ence is that I, as a conservative Laborite, 
if honorable members choose, stuck to the ~ 
principles that were laid down in’ the © 
early nineties, when the Labour movement ~ 
The principle then ob- — 


\" 
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those principles, or the men opposite? 
The principle of the Industrial Workers 
of the World is direct action. Was it 
not direct action that dictated what La- 
bour members of Parliament should or 
should not do? Some Labour members 
came to heel, but I know that amongst 
those opposite are men who do not believe 
in what they are advocating. Is not the 
action of the Labour leagues and other 
organizations, in dictating to members of 
Parliament what they shall or shall not 
do, direct action enough ? ds 

Mr. ConsipinE. — What. does tthe em- 
ployer do when a man does not suit him ? 
He uses direct action. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD. — What on earth 
has the employer ito do with the Labour 
party! For years and years, whatever 
the employer might do, the Labour party 
went on the even tenor of its way, whether 
we were down or up, believing, as proved 
to be the fact, that our principles would 
carry us through. The Labour party 
swallowed the Industrial Workers of the 
World entirely, and now bitterly com- 
plain that they were misrepresented alti 
the elections. I am as liable as any man 
to make a mistake, but there is one thing 
of which I am confident, and that is that I 
“never will, on this side of the grave, allow 
any body of men to hold my conscience. 
If honorable members opposite wish to 
know who supported them at the election 
{ can tell them that they had the solid 
support of the German vote, of the Sinn 
Feiners, and of all the ‘‘ cold-footers ’’ 
who under no circumstances would fight 
for their country. Only about 30 per cent. 
of the workers who voted for the Labour 
party were really honest men, and these 
voted as they did because they followed 
the flag. It is a historical fact that the 
great masses of people will always fol- 
_ low the flag of their party, and though 
leaders may shift and change, there is 
always a number willing to cling to their 
.old associates. These men and women 
are undoubtedly the best, noblest, and 
most honorable of the supporters of hon- 
orable members on the Opposition side of 
the House. 


Mr. Anstry.—There are 30,000 Ger- 
mans out.my way, or I would not have 
been here. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD. — Whatever the 

number of Germans in the honorable 
- member’s constituency, they all voted for 
him. 
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Mr. Anstzy.—Their support was not. — 
bad either. I was glad to get it. | 

Mr. ARCHIBALD.—I have already 
said that there was no necessity for the 
honorable member to join the Industrial 
Workers of the World, because he has 
adopted their principles. bat 

Mr. Ansrry.—Well, what can a poor 
man do? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD.—The Industriat 
Workers of the World do not believe in 
arbitration, but in direct action; and the 
number of strikes that occurred in the 
three years prior to the present party com- 
ing into power shows the influence which 
that organization has exerted. Those 
strikes are evidence that the Industrial 
Workers of the World have utterly cor- — 
rupted the Labour movement. It has 
been stated this afternoon that the action 
which the Government are taking is 
tyrannical, and the honorable member for 
Brisbane, in an amusing speech, prophe- 
sied that there would be a prosecution of 
trade unionists under this Bill. I do not 
know whether the Industrial Workers of 
the World are members of trade unions, 
but they stand a good chance of being 
prosecuted. 


We have been told that the party sup- 
porting the Government is proposing to 
imitate the repressive legislation directed 
by William Pitt against the trade unionists 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
I ask any man outside a lunatic asylum 
whether there is anything in common be- 
tween the present age and the early years 
of the nineteenth century, when trade’ 
unionists were being sent to Botany Bay? 
We know that those deportations were 
due to a repressive tyranny in the Old 
Country caused by the reaction against 
the Frenclf Revolution. Any schoolboy 
is aware of that fact; but, of course, one 
does not expect a knowledge of history on 
the part of the honorable member for 
Brisbane. It is impossible to believe that 
there 18 any possibility of the introduction 
in this country of legislation similar to 
that which William Pitt passed through 
the British House of Commons. I do not 
know that it would be altogether a dis- 
advantage if some of the spirit of William 
Pitt were abroad in these days to rouse 
our countrymen as the Great Commoner 
roused the people of England at another 
time of trial. More than anything else, 
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we require his spirit to awaken us, and 
make us feel that this war has to be won, 
not alone from a material point of view, 
but also because it is a war for liberty, 
and particularly to preserve the freedom 
of Australia. It is a war for the freedom 
of the Allied people, and it is, in its 
essence, a war of emancipation from the 
most infamous tyranny that the world has 
experienced since the decline of the 
Roman Empire. Far be it from me to 
compare the Roman Empire with the in- 
famous German Empire of to-day. With 
these facts confronting us, it would be 
monstrous to allow any organization to 
undermine society. We cannot overlook 
the policy of Germany in all parts of the 
world, since the outbreak of war, and even 
before, in the matter of espionage and the 
supply of money to all who were willing 
to be her agents. How is it that the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World in America 
have been arrested with plenty of money 
in their pockets? I know it would be dif- 
ficult to prove in a Court of Law that 
those men were using German money, but 
we should be fools to come to any other 
conclusion, than that German influence 
was at work. 

Mr. Consmpinzn.—Are you referring to 
America? 

Mr. ARCHIBALD.—I am. We have 
never gone through the pockets of the 
Industrial Workers of the World in Aus- 
tralia. If we were to do so, no doubt we 
should find a little money in their posses- 
sion also. ; 


I think the Government are justified 
in seeking the power which this’ Bill will 
give, because I am satisfied that no Go- 
vernment could by any possible means 
operate this, proposed law unjustly. The 
attempt of honorable members. opposite 
to draw an analogy between the pro- 
clamation of the Huns in Belgium and 
the proposed actions of the Government 

under this legislation stands self-con- 

demned on the face of it. I hope the 
Bill will be passed, for I believe it will 
do some good. But there is something 
else that honorable members opposite can 
do, and the sooner they start the better, 
and that is to restore the love of liberty 
amongst the workers of Australia. It 
existed amongst them before 1t was cor- 
rupted by the peculiar policy recently 
pursued by the Labour party. 
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Mr. 
character of the man who stood against 
you. 


the Labour party has sunk. On the Kal- 
goorlie-Port Augusta railway we may get 
a fair specimen of liberty as it is known 
to-day. A meeting is convened by the 
beating of a kerosene can, and a proposal 
is made that the men shall strike. 


for what they want, but they tell him that 
if he does. not do a certain thing the men 
will strike. A man standing amongst 
the crowd shouts, “ Take a ballot and go 
to the engineer.” Immediately there is 
a ery, “You scab! Clear out of here 


within forty-eight hours, or your tent will 


be burnt.” The honorable member for 
Broken Hill knows that that is a true 
specimen of the liberty which obtains 
along that line to-day. When honorable 
members talk about liberty it is a wonder 
their cant does not choke them. I do not 
charge them with doing the things I ‘have 
mentioned, but I do say that they sit quiet 
while they are done. They dare not open 


their mouths to protest, because they — 


would be booted out of Parliament, and 
others would take their places. I urge 


every true Labour man to revert to the 


principles laid down in 1890—liberty of 
speech, the right of every man to express 
himself, and obedience to the will of the 
majority. We believed in those days that 
truth was on our side, and that if we did 


not win in one day we should do so ina . 


decade or a generation. And we did win. 
But these anti-Labour men, these Indus- 
trial Workers of the World lackeys, have 
smashed a movement which they had not 
the brains to build up. | 


Question resolved in the affirmative. — 
Bill read a second time. 
In Committee: 

Clause 1 agreed to. 

Clause 2— | 


Section 3 of the principal Act is amende 


by adding at the end thereof the following — 
3; an “ye 


6 


_ words :—* ; d : i 
(c) Any association which the Governor- a 
General, by notice published in the (9 


Gazette, declares to be in his opinion 
an unlawful association within the 


meaning of the last-preceding para- j 


graph. 


Larrp Smir>. — Mention the 


Mr. ARCHIBALD.—The candidature 
_of that man showed the infamy to which ~ 


They © 
allow the engineer no time to decide what 
steps he will take; they do not ask him — 


Unlawful 


/ 


‘Bection proposed to be amended— 
3. The following are hereby declared to 
be unlawful associations, namely :— 
CG)? SOE ig 
CO} eh ene 


Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [5.16].—I 
move— 

That the following words be added at the 
end of the clause :—‘‘ but no trade organiza- 


tion of labour registered under the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Act or under the law of 
any State, or whose conditions are regulated 
by a Wages Board, shall be declared an un- 
lawful association by any notice published by 
the Governor-General without the consent of 
Parliament.”’ 

The object of the amendment is to insure 
that no trade union can be brought under 
the operation of the pronosed law because 
of the act of one or two of its mem- 
bers. It is possible under the Bill as 
drafted for the Government to take action 
against a trade organization on account 
of the act of some of its members, and 
seize the whole of its property, and any 
man who was a member of the organiza- 
tion, even though he had no knowledge of 
the offence, could be imprisoned for six 
months. The amendment, if carried, will 
remove that possibility. 


Mr. GROOM (Darling Downs—Hon- 
orary Minister) [5.19].—This amend- 
ment is based on an entire misconception 
of the Bill. The honorable member for 
Yarra is endeavouring to make it appear 
_ that, by some means or other, the Bill can 
be made to apply to bond fide unions or 
bona fide industrial organizations. By no 
stretch of the imagination can it be said 
that that is the intention of the Bill or 
that such organizations are included 
within its scope. The Bill is intended to 
deal only with unlawful associations, and 
it is made clear by sub-section b of sec- 
tion 3 that unlawful associations are as- 
sociations which by their constitution or 
propaganda advocate, or encourage, or 
incite, or instigate to, the taking or en- 
dangering of human life, or the destruc- 
tion or injury of property. The im- 
plication that it may come within the 


scope of the operations of legitimate trade- 


organizations to advocate, or encourage, 
or incite or instigate to, the taking or en- 
dangering of human life, or the destruc- 
tion or injury to property, is unjust to 
them. The object of the proposed sub- 
section c, which the Leader of the Op- 
position is seeking to amend, is merely to 
give power to the Governor-General, that 
’ ‘ 
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is to say, the Executive Council, to de- 
clare that certain kinds of associations — 


which by their constitution or propa- 
ganda carry on the objects of advocating, 


or encouraging, or inciting, or instigat- — 


ing to, the taking or endangering of — 


human life, or the destruction or injury — 
of property, may be declared to be unlaw- — 


ful associations. 


associations. 


Surely the Leader of — 
the Opposition does not consider that any — 
associations which have these things as 
their objects should be regarded as lawful — 
By no stretch of imagina- — 
tion can the power given to the Governor- — 


General be extended to apply to bond fide 
organizations carrying out their natural — 


industrial purposes. 


The amendment — 
cannot be accepted. There is no necessity 


for it. Ni 


Mr. CHARLTON (Hunter) [5.93].— 


The Government would do. well to accept © 
the amendment, especially seeing that the — 


Honorary Minister says that it is not ~ 
their intention to bring bond fide trade — 


unions under section 3 of the Act. 
feel sure that no honorable member of 


Ta 


the Opposition is in sympathy with the- ; 
Industrial Workers of the World or their — 


work, and we are quite prepared to allow 


the Government to have the Bill to deal — 
with that organization, but at the same ~ 


time we are charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing that no legislation is 


enacted which will deal with bond fide « 


trade unions in an injurious way. I do 
not know why unlawful associations can- 
not be dealt with fully under the Act as 
it now stands. The Bill proposes that 


ciation which the Governor-General by 
notice in the Government Gazette declares 


VN 


_an unlawful association may be any asso- 


to be an unlawful association within — 


the meaning of sub-section 6 
section 3 of the Act, and that sub-section 


provides that any association which by its — 


constitution or propaganda advocates, or 
encourages, or incites, or instigates to, 


the taking or endangering of human life, — 
or the destruction or injury of property, — 
Every one 


is an’ unlawful association. 


of a 


4 


knows that in times of industrial up- — 


heaval little things occur which are mag- 


nified—it may be that there is destruc- 
tion or injury of property—and imme- | 


diately that occurs the Government can. 


declare that the organization concerned 
is an unlawful association. In connexion 


f 


with a large industrial organization cover- _ 
ing a large area of country something ~ 
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may happen when things are abnormal 
which may be considered to be an in- 
fringement of the sub-section which I 
have just quoted. It may be done, per- 
haps, on the impulse of the moment by 
a member or members of the association, 
but the result will mean penalizing the 
whole organization. 

Mr. Herrmann.—I do not think so. 

Mr. CHARLTON.—The power is 
there. You cannot escape from it. 
And once the association is declared to be 
an unlawful association it becomes sub- 
ject to the penalties provided in the Act, 
and any one who contributes afterwards 
to that organization is penalized. The 
Arbitration Act may minimize strikes and 
lockouts, but we cannot prevent them al- 
together, and when there is a good deal of 
feeling engendered something may occur 
which will permit of the organization 
being declared an unlawful association. 

Mr. Herrmann.—Unless it can be 
shown that the organization was respon- 
sible, it cannot be declared an unlawful 
association. 

Mr. OHARLTON.— Times out of 
number, an association which is really 
not responsible for the actions of its in- 
dividual members, has been held respon- 
sible in the eyes of the law. If the Hon- 
orary Minister says that the Bill is not 
intended to apply to bond fide trade 
unions, what objection can there be to 
the amendment, which places it beyond 
doubt that trade unions will not come 
under the proposed new sub-section? If 
the Government accept the amendment, 
we are prepared to allow the Bill to go 
through at once. We are just as ready 
as honorable members opposite are to put 
down the organization known as the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World; but, at 
the same time as we must protect trade 
unions, it is necessary to make the inten- 
tion of the Bill perfectly clear, and not 
to leave it framed in such a way that a 
trade union, because of some little trouble, 
may become liable to the penalties pro- 
vided in the Act itself. 

Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo — Prime 
Minister and Attorney-General) [5.30].— 
Tf I thought that, under the measure, it 
was possible to apply the proposed sub- 
section to any bond fide trade union, I 
would not have introduced it. If I 
thought that any bond fide Labour organi- 
zation of this country would fall 


naturally, or in any circumstances, under 
sub-section 6 of section 3 of the Act, 


[ would not have hesitated to frame the 


Bill so as to cover it; but it is a very 
poor tribute to the organized labour of 
Australia when honorable members say 
that, in any circumstances, a bond fide 
Labour organization can be affected by 
that sub-section, or by the proposed addi- 
tional sub-section. The honorable mem- 
ber for Hunter has said that, in times of 
excitement, individual members of organi- 
zations may advocate the destruction of 
property. I know it. But if they do so, 
they will be liable under section 4 of the 
Act as it stands. That section provides 
that, whoever advocates or encourages, 
incites, or instigates the taking or en- 


dangering of human life, or the destruc- — 


tion or injury of property, shall be guilty 
of an offence, and be liable to imprison- 
ment for six months. That is the law as 
it stands. Suppose some hot-heads, dur- 
ing an industrial trouble, advocate the 
destruction of property, the honorable 
member contends that the association 
would be liable under section 3. He is 
wrong. Only the persons who advocate 
the destruction of property will be 
liable, and they will be — liable 
under section 4 of the Act as it 
stands. The honorable member must see 
that the provision in the new Bill is 
directed against the propaganda and the 
constitution of the association, which can- 
not be affected by the statements of in- 
dividual members, but only by the 
deliberate declaration of the organi- 
zation as such. I know too much of 
unionism in this country to listen for a 
moment to a statement that these indus- 
trial organizations, as such, are in favour 
of the destruction of property or the in- 
jury of human life. On the other hand, 
I know only too well that there are mem- 
bers of such organizations who will say 
anything. Some mean it, and some do 


not; but, all the same, they may become ~ 


liable under section 4 of the Act as it 
stands. But the new provision cannot 
affect such men. 
new sub-section, the Governor-General in 
Council will be able to do nothing more 
than this: If the Industrial Workers of 
the World, against which this Bill is 
directed, changes its name, and calls itself 
anything you like, we shall be able to 
deal with it under its new name just as 


~ 


/ 


Under the proposed 


‘ ae 
f a7. ‘ es 


j 
a 
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well as before. Supposing the Industrial 


~- Workers of the World to-morrow calls 


itself the Order of the Rose and the Lily, 
and declares, in its propaganda, that its 
one object in life is the propagation of 
the doctrine of peace and _ good-will 
throughout the land? Is it to be said 
for a moment that, if the tiger christened 
itself a canary, we would straight away 
go and feed it with birdseed? Any one 
would think that these people were fools. 
The Industrial Workers of the World 
will, no doubt, endeavour to evade the 
law, and we ought to do what is possible 
to prevent their doing so. 

I give this assurance to the Committee: 
that this provision will not be put into 
operation against any existing trade or- 
ganization registered under any law of 
the Commonwealth or of a State. With 
that honorable members must be content. 

Mr. Wattacz.—Put it in the Bill. 

Mr. HUGHES.—I shall not. It is a 
reflection upon unionism to say that a 
union, by its propaganda or constitution, 
advocates these things. If any individual 
member of an organization is guilty 
of this offence, we shall deal with 
him under section 4. The unions 
ought to be glad of that. Some 
honorable members may not agree 
with me; but the vast majority on both 
sides of the House will. On behalf of 
the Government, I give the assurance that 
we shall not bring this law into operation 
against any organization now registered 
as a trade union under any law of the 
Commonwealth or of a State. The law will 
be used for the purpose for which it is 
intended and declared to be used, namely, 
against the organization of the Industrial 
Workers of the World, no matter what 
name it may take, and against any of its 
offshoots, it progeny, its imitators, but it 
will not and cannot be used against orga- 
nized Labour. I can appreciate the repre- 
sentations of the Leader of the Opposition 
and the honorable member for Hunter. If 
I thought for one moment that this pro- 
vision would apply as they say it will, I 
would not agree to it. If I held such a 
view, I would the first to ask that 
the provision should be struck out. 
If it would have the effect which 
the Opposition suggest, then to al- 
low it to stand, even with this proviso, 
would be absurd. It ought not to remain. 
I hold, however, that it will not apply to 
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a trade union, and, therefore, nothing 
more need be said. | 

Mr. FENTON (Maribyrnong) [5.38]. — 
—It is all very well for the Prime Minis- — 
ter to give us his assurance that this pro- — 
vision will not be used against a trade | 
organization; but, even if we could accept 
it, we should still be in the position of not 
knowing how long he will remain Prime 
Minister. | 

Mr. Spencr.—What is desired can be 
done by regulation. : 

Mr. FENTON.—LI have heard both the 


honorable member and the Prime Minis- — 


ter, again and again, declaim against go- — 
vernment by regulation. The Opposition, 
in their objection to this part of the 
clause, should receive the support of hon- 
orable members generally. I would point 
out that any two Ministers, with the — 
Governor-General, might constitute a 
meeting of the Executive Council, and, in 
the absence of the Prime Minister, make 
all sorts of regulations. We desire to 
assure trade unionists, who are. amongst 
the most law-abiding in the community, © 
that this Bill will not apply to trade - 
unions. 

Mr. Hueuss.—Even if we agreed to 


this amendment, there would be nothing 


to prevent the Government, if they so de- 
sired, doing by regulation under the War 
Precautions Act all that the Opposition 
say might be done. 

Mr. Tupor.—Then there is no need for 
this Bill. 

Mr. FENTON.—That being so, the in-- 
troduction of this Bill is only a time- 
wasting device. 

Mr. Hueuss.—That is not so. 

Mr. FENTON.—The Prime Minister 
says that the Government already possess 
all these powers under the War Precau- 
tions Act. Why, then, is this Bill neces- — 
sary? 

Mr. Hueurs.—Because, as the honor- 
able member himself has just said, it is — 
proper that we should rule by Statute, 
and not by regulation. a 

Mr. FENTON.—But the Government 
will continue to rule by regulation. Under — 
the original Act, a man had an oppor- 
tunity to defend himself in the Courts; 
but, under this clause, any two Ministers, 
with the Governor-General, could consti- 
tute a meeting of the Executive Council, 
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and do practically can dat behind the 
back of Parliament. 

Sir Joun Rosman) Wike are the Op- 
position going to trust? 

Mr. FENTON.—The Ministry, as a 
whole, are not to be trusted too far. 
and there is no telling what might be done 
—what regulation might be confirmed— 
by any two Ministers constituting, with 
the Governor-General, an Executive 
Council. Again and again whilst I sat 


behind the Prime Minister he accepted 


from the then Opposition amendments of 
the character of that now before the Com- 
mittee. He yielded to the view that we 
should not do by regulation what could 
be achieved by Statute law. This amend- 
ment will not overload the Bill, and it 


has the merit of making absolutely plain 


the intentions of the Government. In 
order that trade unions may have from 
this Parliament an absolute assurance as 
to what is intended, the proviso should be 
inserted. The Prime Minister said that 
to insert the proviso would be to reflect 
upon trade unionism. If that were so, 
then we should have to take the very 
heart out of the Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act and much of the industrial 
legislation introduced by Labour Govern- 
ments. The Government should regard 
our request as reasonable, and agree to 
this amendment, so that trade unions may 
be assured that they cannot be brought 
within the operation of this measure by 
any trick or device. 

Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Min- 
ister and Attorney-General) [5.45 ]—In 
order that honorable members may ap- 
preciate what the position would be if 
this amendment were inserted, I invite 
them to consider fairly the effect of sub- 
section b of this section in the original Act. 
What the Opposition are inviting me to do 
is, in effect, to provide that if a trade 
union advocates the destruction of human 
life it may do so with impunity, J am 
sure honorable members opposite do not 
want anything of the kind, but that is 
what they are really asking me to do. It 
is impossible to make such a public de- 
elaration. We could not do it. What 
the Opposition can, and ought to, say is 


that the Bill cannot, in the very nature of 


things, be directed against trade unionism, 
because trade unionism does not recog- 
mise, but detests, such principles. To do 


what the Opposition have invited me to 
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do would be, on the face of it, to admit ~ 


that there are in this country trade organ- 


izations registered under the law which 


advocate the destruction of property and 
the taking of human life. There are no 
such trade organizations, but if one came 
into existence no one could defend it, and 
honorable members opposite know that 
they would not do so. I therefore ask 
them, with the assurance I have gen, to 
agree to this clause. 


Mr. RILEY (South Sydney) [5.47].— 
I thought that the Government would ac- 
cept this amendment in the friendly spirit 
in which it was offered. The Opposition 
do not object to action being taken against 


the particular organization at which the 


Bill is aimed. The Prime Minister has 
said that there is no trade union in Aus- 
tralia which advocates violence and the 
spoliation of property. We indorse that 
view, and I would point out that if any 


such: organization did advocate such a 


policy its registration under the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act could be 
cancelled. That, therefore, does away 
with the Prime Minister’s . argument 
against the adoption of this amendment. 
Any trade union which advocated 
violence or the spoliation of property 
could have its trade union certificate ean- 
celled, and it would then come within the 
scope of this Bill, As to the Prime Min- 
ister’s statement that the Government 
have, under the War Precautions Act, all 
the powers they require in this direction, 
I would point out that any man pro- 
ceeded against under that Act has the 
right to defend himself. Under this Bill, 


however, the Executive Council could de- a 
clare any organization an unlawful asso- 


ciation, and that organization would have 
no redress. 

Mr. Hueurs.—A trade organization as 
such is not affected. -An organization is 


affected only to the extent that it ad- 


vocates the destruction of human life or 
property. 


Mr. RILEY.—We have no sympathy ~ 
with an organization that advocates any- 


thing of the kind. 
Mr. Hueuers.—I know that. 


Mr. RILEY.—In nearly every organi- 
zation there are usually one or two wild. 


men who are given to the making of rash 
statements, and who during the existence 
of a 


. 


strike might advocate a certain ~ a 


ea) 


that the amendment is a fair one. 
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eourse. In such circumstances the Execu- 
tive might in its haste declare that the 


organization to which such men belonged 


was an unlawful association, with the re- 
sult that the whole of its members would 


be penalized because of the utterances of 
one or two. 


Mr. Hucurs.—That could not be. 
Mr. RILEY.—It could happen where 


an organization was declared an unlawful 
one. Every member of it who continued 
to contribute to its funds after it had 


been declared an unlawful association 
would be liable to a fine. 7 

Mr. Hveurs.—But the individual 
would come under section 4 of the Act. 
If, for instanee, a member of the organi- 
zation to which the honorable member 
belongs—the Plasterers Union—advo- 
cated the destruction of human life or 
property, that man would come under 
section 4 of the Act as it exists now. It 
does not bring the Plasterers Union in. 

Mr. RILEY.—Onur fear is that such or- 
ganizations would be brought in. If trade 
unionists have the impression that the 
Government are out to try to smash their 
organizations, then in rejecting this 
amendment honorable members opposite 
are benefiting the Opposition. In sub- 
mitting the amendment, however, we are 
mot seeking any political advantage. We 
desire, as far as possible, to work in har- 
mony with the Government, and I en 

e 
desire to be able to assure trade organi- 
zations that it is not the intention of the 
Government to interfere with their rights 
and privileges. 

Mr. JosrruH Coox.—The 
member knows that it is not. 

Mr. RILEY.—Quite so. Let us con- 
sider for a moment what might happen 
if, while the Prime Minister was in the 
Old Country attending to public business, 
there was a reshuffling of portfolios, and 
the position now occupied by him were 
taken by a gentleman holding views dif- 
ferent from his own with regard to indus- 
trial organization. In such circumstances 
this provision without the proviso that 
we suggest would be dangerous to trade 
unionism. | 

Mr. Groom.—But the Prime Minister, 
whoever he might be, would be bound by 
the law. 

Mr. RILEY.—The Prime Minister will 


honorable 


well understand why we are anxious to pre- 


vent any miscarriage of justice. If Min- 


isters do not wish to penalize trade 
unionism—and I believe that they do not 
—why not make that clear by amending 
the Bill? 


Mr. Huenss.—If it is conceivable to 
honorable members—I do not know how 
it can be—that some registered Labour 
organization may do the things that we 
are providing against, I am willing to 


allow any order in relation to such an | 
organization to he dormant until Parlia- — 
ment has had an opportunity to review 


the matter. I eannot go beyond that. 
Mr. RILEY.—TI do not think that any 
Labour organization would do anything 
to bring itself within the Bill, though an 
organization might have members who 


would come within the Bill. We should . 


make it clear that there is no intention to 
interfere with bona fide trade unions. If 
a registered organization did anything of 


which the Government disapproved, ap- © 


plication eould be made for its de-regis- 
tration, and then it could be brought 
under the Bill. 


Mr. Groom.—There are organizations 
which are not registered to which the 
amendment would apply. 


Mr. RILEY.—I hope that the Govern- 
ment will accept the amendment im the 
friendly spirit in which it has been moved. 
Honorable members on this side are will- 


ing to assist the passing of the Bill, if 


the trade union movement is protected. 


Mr. CONSIDINE (Barrier) [5.53]. 
—In my opinion, the paragraph which it — 
is proposed to add to section 3 of the © 
principal Act has been framed for no 
other purpose than that of enabling the — 


Government to deal with such trade unions 
as may in the near or remote future engage 
in a strike. If that were not so, para- 


graph b of section 3 would be sufficient. © 


That paragraph declares that— 


Any association which, by its constitution 
or propaganda, advocates, or encourages, or in- 
cites, or instigates to the taking or endangering 


of human life, or the destruction or injury of © 


property, 

is an unlawful association. 
is proposed to declare 
tion an unlawful association, which the 
Governor-General, by notice 


opinion. 
behind which to advance this proposal, 


” 


7 


Now it 
any associa- _ 


in the | 
Gazette, may declare to be so in hig — 


The Industrial Workers of the — 
World has been used as a stalking horse — 


bade 


/ 
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the real purpose being to break up the 
trade union movement. 

Mr. Poyrnron.—What is wrong with 
the proposal under consideration ? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—We know how a 
provision of the Defence Act was used to 
sanction the calling up of single men in 
anticipation of conscription; and I fear 
that if Parliament gives the Governor- 
General—which means the Governor- 
General in Council—power to declare any 
organization an unlawful association, the 
day will come when a trade union whose 
members are out on strike will be declared 
an unlawful association, under the pre- 
tence that it is endangering human life. 
If the waterside workers were out on 
strike, and the carriage of foodstuffs were 
being prevented by the laying up of ship- 
ping, honorable gentlemen opposite might 
say that the union was endangering the 
lives of men at the Front, and, on that or 
some other pretext, have it declared an 
unlawful association. When the Amal- 
gamated Miners Association, at Broken 
Hill, struck for a forty-four hours week, 
the Prime Minister denounced them as 
being in receipt of German pay, and said 
that the lives of the men at the Front 
were being endangered because they were 
hindering the supply of munitions. Had 
the proposed provision then been law, the 
Amalgamated Miners Association would 


have been declared an unlawful associa-. 


tion. I have never been connected with 
the Industrial Workers of the World, 
and have no sympathy with either its pro- 
paganda or its methods, and the union of 
which I had the honour to be president 
for a considerable time, is opposed to the 
organization. 

Mr. Poynton.—Was not the honorable 
member a member of the Industrial 
Workers of the World when -the Amal- 
gamated Miners Association broke it up? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—I have never been 
a member of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, though during the election 
campaign lying circulars were published 
by those supporting the present Govern- 
ment asserting the contrary. 

Mr. Poyntron.—How long has the hon- 
orable member been a member of the 
Amalgamated Miners Association ? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—Ever since I 
arrived in Broken Hill, in 1911. I have 


never been a member of any organization 


but a recognised trade union. I have 


the honour to belong to the Waterside 
Workers Union, of which the Prime Min- 
ister was once a member, though he is not ~ 
so now. I have no desire to protect the 
Industrial Workers of the World, or any 
organization advocating the destruction 
of property or life, but I do not trust the 
Prime Minister or his Government in this 
matter. I fear that they wish to secure 
power which will enable them to strain 
the law as the Defence Act was strained 
by them prior to the conscription referen- 
dum, and thus to declare an unlawful — 
association any trade union whose mem- | 
bers may be out on strike, no matter how 
damnable their conditions or how good 
their cause. It may even be that the — 
union has been forced out by the em- 
ployers. When the Broken Hill strike, to - 
which I have referred, took place, it | 
benefited the employers by enabling them 
to work off their surplus supply of lead 
and spelter, and the share list published* 
in Sydney by Messrs. Joseph Palmer and 
Sons at the time showed that the strike 
was of advantage to the companies. 


Mr. Herrmann.—Then 
kind of the union to strike. 


Mr. CONSIDINE.—Sometimes when 
you start a fire you cannot control it. 
That upheaval was beneficial to the men 
as well as to the companies. The Prime 
Minister has asked whether we think that 
if the Industrial Workers of the World 
changed its name it should no longer be 
pursued, and added that any organization 
that adopted similar methods should be 
dealt with. The honorable member for 
Hindmarsh, in the course of his amusing 
discourse on liberty, stated that if trade 
unions were to adopt what he considered 
to be the objects of the Industrial Workers 
of the World they should come under the 
Bill. If the provision to which we object 
be not amended, the Government will 
have power to declare any association an | 
unlawful association. If miners were on 
strike, it might be alleged that they were 
destroying property by allowing water to 
accumulate in the mines, and other bodies 
of men could be brought within the Bill 
under similar pretexts. If the object cf 
the Government is to protect life and pro- 
perty, why is the Bill to operate only 
until six months after the war? Is there 
to be no protection after that time? The 
Prime Minister has admitted that he has 
already power under the war precautions 
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legislation to do what the Bill will permit 
him to do. Apparently, however, Minis- 
ters know what a storm of protest would 
be raised were they to apply the War Pre- 
cautions Act to a bond fide trade union 
which happened to be out on strike. Con- 
sequently, under cover of the feeling that 
has been created against the Industrial 
Workers of the World, this Bill has been 
introduced to empower the Government to 
deal in another way with the trade 
unions. Possibly one of its objects is to 
forestall action by the trade unions in 
opposition to an attempt to foist conscrip- 
tion on the country without a referendum. 
Possibly that is the object of the Bill. 
If the Government will accept-the amend- 
ment moved by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, the objections to the measure will 
vanish; but I can see no other object 
in this sub-clause c unless, either trade 
unions as a whole, or an individual trade 
union, is aimed at. I arrive at that con- 
clusion for the reason that there is a sort 
of concerted atitiack on the trend of evolu- 
tion in tha industrial movement of this 
country ati the present time. It was only 
the other week that’ Mr. Beeby made an 
attack, not on the Industrial Workers of 
the World, but on the trade union move- 
ment, which is abandoning the old craft 
method of organization, and attempting 
to organize itself on industrial lines in the 
way of forming larger and more powerful 
bodies. Mr. Beeby, in his attack, accused 
the trade unionists of this country of 
utilizing the latter form of organization 
for the purpose of imposing a sort of 
industrial tyranny on the people; and 
it appears to me that much the 
same idea must be behind this clause. 
Sub-clauses a and b give the Government 
authority to proclaim any association, 
which. by its constitution or propaganda, 
advocates or encourages, or incites or in- 
stigates to the taking or endangering of 
human life, or the destruction or injury 
of property. 

Mr. Hucurs.—Do you say that any 
unions do that? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—No, I do not. 

Mr. Hucurs.—Then how can the Bill 
apply to them ? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—It is because I be- 
lieve that: no union does such a thing that 
I wish unions to ba exempt. 

Mr. Hucues.—If the Bill does not ap- 
ply to unions how can it affect them? 


Mr, CONSIDINE.—Only a few minutes 
ago, when the Prime Minister was busy 
writing, I pointed out that this provision 
referring to the endangering of human 
life, could, under certain circumstances, 
be construed in a manner to suit the Go- 
vernment of the day. For instance, if 
the miners went on strike at Broken Hill, 
and the mines were in danger of being 
swamped with water, the question would — 
arise whether. by leaving the mines, the 
men were causing the destruction of or 
injury to property. If such were the de- 
sire or intention of the Government, the 
Governor-General could, 
pose of breaking the strike, declare the 
Amalgamated Miners Association an un- 
lawful one. 


Mr. Hucures.—With all submission, I 
say that what you are now saying is per- — 
fectly absurd. 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—It is ‘not. I call 
your attention to the fact that when Mr. 
Justice Higgins was engaged in the Ar- 
bitration Court over the forty-four hours’ 
strike, and the Minister for Defence in- © 
tervened with a memorandum, and came 
to a certain agreement with the mining 
company and the men, His Honour stated 
that 
Pearce meant by the memorandum, but 
that all depended on what he had written. 
It will be seen that, in the last analysis, 
Mr. Justice Higgins decided what Senator 
Pearce meant. 

Mr. Hucsxes.—lIf that is so, what does 
it matter what we put in the Bill? Mr. 
Justice Higgins, according to you, will do 
just as he likes. 


Mr. CONSIDINE.—If the Prime Min- | 


ister himself says that trade unions do 
not advocate undesirable action, and are 
not aimed at, what is the objection to 
exempting them from the provisions of 
the Bill? This clause, to my mind, is the 
key-note of the whole measure. This 
power in the hands of the Governor in 
Council is one of the most effective strike- 
breaking machines ever 
Australia. Without question, there is 
no organization of, note, whether it be of — 
miners, of railway ‘men, or transport — 


workers, that could not be brought within © : 
the clause, and declared an unlawful as- ~ 


sociation; and other clauses would make — 
it impossible for any such organization to 
exist. If the Prime Minister accepts the 
amendment he will show his bona fides— 
he will show’ that he is not aiming at the 
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-trade union movement of the country. 
If, however, the right honorable gentle- 
man does not accept the amendment, the 
trade union movement is entitled not to 
trust to his mere statement, seeing that, 
as has been pointed out, he may not be 
Prime Minister for any lengthy period. 
From statements that have been made on 
the other side since I entered the House, 
and judging from the bias that has been 
shown by honorable members, not towards 
the Industrial Workers of the World but 
towards. trade unions and _ so-called 
‘‘walking delegates,’’ we should be false 


to our trust if we relied on the word of - 


the Government that, given the opportu- 
nity, the Bill will not be put in operation 
against us. If the Prime Minister is 
honest in his declaration in regard to the 
trade union movement, he will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLAKELEY (Darling) [6.15].—I 
also wish to protest against this clause, 
which is probably unequalled, even by the 
notorious Coercion’ Act brought to 
light by the honorable member for 
Flinders, The War Precautions Act 
gives great powers, and this Bill 
is just as bad as that Act. The Prime 
Minister cunningly, and with his tongue 
in his cheek, dramatically pointed out that 
if the amendment, as moved by the Leader 
of the Opposition, were accepted, it would 
then be read into sub-section 6 of the sec- 
tion in the principal Act. He must have 
known all the time that it was not an 
amendment of that section. 

Mr. Hueues.—I say that the effect is 
exactly the same, ‘as if we amended that 
section. 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—The Prime Minis- 
ter endeavoured to read in the amend- 
ment, so as to make the provision read— 

Any association, but no trade organization 
of labour registered under the Commonwealth 


Arbitration Act, or under the law of any State, 
or whose conditions are regulated by a Wages 


Board, shall be declared an unlawful associa-\ 


tion by any notice published by the Governor- 
General, without the consent of Parliament, 
which, by its constitution or propaganda, advo- 
cates or encourages, or incites or instigates to, 
the taking or endangering of human life, or the 
destruction or injury of property. 

_ Mr. Hueurs.—That is the effect. 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—Such is not the 
ease; and the Prime Minister admitted 
that by making a proposition to this party 
almost in the same breath. If the amend- 
ment is bad, why did the right honorable 
gentleman make an offer? _ 
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Mr. Hucues.—I did not make any offer 
at all; I tried to talk sense to you, but. 
you would not listen. — ' 


Mr. BLAKELEY.—The party on this 


side made its position very clear to the 


people of Australia on 5th May, and prior — 


to that date; but because of the noise of 
the Win-the-War party, our protests were 
unheard in a great number of quarters, 


with the result that we did not get the 


votes we probably otherwise would have 
got. 

Mr. Hucues.—You would have won 
but for the other dog! 

Mr. BLAKELEY .—I am not growling. 
While the Prime Minister may be in power 
to-day, Democracy and the working-class. 
movement will ultimately rise, and many 
honorable: members on th 


Liberal party, will probabl 
those seats in the next Parliament. 
Mr. ArcHIBALD.—Nonsense. ! 
Mr. BLAKELEY.—The ~ honorable 
member’s turn will come in three years” 
time, and many of his colleagues, who 
have betrayed the workers, will also be 


missing. Personally, I made my position | 


clear during the campaign. As secretary 
of'a branch of the Australian Workers 
Union for the last three years, I have been 
fighting the organization known as the 
Industrial Workers of the World, and, 
notwithstanding that fact was given great, 
publicity during the elections, our friends 
of the Win-the-War party were at creat 
pains to state that the Industrial 
Workers of the World had a sympathiser 
in myself. I wish, however, to make the 
point also clear to my friends, because I 
am going to meet them in the near future, 


and to that end I should like to quote a 


portion of my annual report, as secretary 
of the Western Branch of the Australiam 
Workers Union, at the end of the financial 
year in June last. In discussing in that 
report the Industrial Workers of the 
World and their tactics, I said— 


The scheme, in all its sinister nakedness, 


was revealed early this year, when an article 
was printed in Direct Action, the official organ 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, to 


the effect that the Industrial Workers of the , 


World intended to form what they termed @ 


“National Branch of the Industrial Workers - 


of the World.’’ | 
I like the word ‘‘National’’— 


This new union was to be started in Queens 
land, Western, and Central Branches. 
attacked and exposed the aims of the Indus- 


_ trial Workers of the World, and pointed out 


| e benches oppo- 
site, by virtue of their association with the 
not occupy 
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that the organization, being of an _ inter- 
national character, would welcome to its ranks 
black, brown, or brindle, and that the White 
Australia policy would be gone for ever if 
such a move succeeded. No doubt, many 
pastoralists would like to see the industry 
opened to Chinese and Asiatics. To the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World the Coolie, the 
Chinese and Japanese are all equal, and they 
It was the in- 
tention of this organization to circulate mil- 
lions of pamphlets, and also establish a 


_ Mewspaper in connexion ‘with the industry. Last , 
Industrial | 


year, certain squatters got the 
Workers of the World to fill their sheds, and 
before any man was sent up, he had to take 
tickets in the Industrial Workers of the 
World. 

They are 


party— 
This savoured of the old Machine Shearers 
Union days, when men were asked to take 
Machine Shearers Union tickets or they would 
not get a job. No doubt there will be 
squatters this year who will get that organiza- 
tion to man their sheds in the hope that they 
_will break up the Australian Workers Union. 
Mr. Ketrty.—From what paper are you 
quoting ? 
Mr. BLAKELEY.—The Worker of 
the 12th July. I am reading my own re- 
ort. 
burotene members opposite are those 
who to-day are doing their level best to 
place the Industrial Workers of the 
World on a sound footing, not only in the 
pastoral industry, but in the mining and 
waterside industries. The Prime Minister 
laughs, but I ask him: Who subsidized 
Packer’s organization in Victoria? It 
was fostered and subsidized by the em- 
-ployers of that State, and Packer was 
merely the dupe and tool of the Em- 
ployers Federation. In connexion with 
the pastoral industry, the squatters de- 
cided that it would be a fine thing to 
break the Australian Workers Union, and 
immediately started the Machine Shearers 
Union, which was subsidized with large 
sums of money by persons unknown, of 
eourse. The union printed balance-sheets 
in which those large sums were described 
as subscriptions. When two sheds in the 
Moree district, one at. Burren Junction 
and another in the New England dis- 
trict, were manned with Industrial 
Workers of the World last year, what can 
one infer? The employers knew that the 
men were Industrial Workers of the 
World before they arrived at the sheds. 
It is quite in the interests of the pas- 
toralists to break the Australian Workers 
Union, and I assure honorable members 


some of the Win-the-war 


The people who are supporting — 


that. the pastoralists do not look very care-. : 


fully at the, weapons they use in eftect- 
ing their purpose. Probably many hon-— 
orable members opposite would be only 
too pleased to see some of the organiza- 
tions brokén up. We _ hear _ honorable 
members speaking disparagingly of the 
organizers and of the unions, and the 
Treasurer went so far as to say that he 
would deport strikers. | 

Sir Jonn Forrest.—No; 
would deport those fellows who were 
guilty of these crimes. 

Mr. Farxiner.—Does the honorable 
member say that the pastoralists did not 
try to work in with the Australian 
Workers Union in killing the Industrial 
Workers of the World? 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—They did not do 
that. But members of the Pastoralists 


Union and the contractors, who are sup-_ 


ported and subsidized by the Pastoralists 


Union, are now co-operating with the In- 


dustrial Workers of the World in trying 
to break the Australian Workers Union. 
The Prime Minister has given us his as- 


surance that no bond fide trade union will — 


come within the scope of the Bill. 


Mr. Hueurs.—Do you think any union 
will ? 


Mr. BLAKELEY.—1 repost what has” 
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already been said, namely, that possibly -— 


the Prime Minister may not be here to 
give effect to that undertaking, and, even 


if he were to be here, I personally am — 


not prepared to accept his assurance. He 


he presides is directly anti-democratic, | 
and anti-everything for the betterment of 
the working classes. 


ri 


is merely the creature of circumstances, — 
and probably finds himself driven to acts — 
which he would not do of his own accord. — 
The personnel of the party over which — 


And if a Caucus of — 
the Ministerial party decides that action — 
shall be taken against the Australian — 
Workers Union or the Federated Marine — 


Engineers Association, or any large or- — 


ganization which is treading on the corns © 


of Government supporters, the Prime 


Minister must do as he is bidden or get 
out. mh 


Sitting suspended from 6.80 to 7.45 p.m. 


unionism. The assurance given by the 
Prime Minister is not sufficient. 


When he > 
was associated with trade unions he was © 


“3 


Mr. WALLACE (West Sydney) [7.45]. 
—I support the amendment, because the | 
Bill, as it stands, is a menace to trade — 
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most particular in seeing that any agree- 
ment into which he entered was set out in 
black and white. He gives us the assur- 
ance that the Bill is not aimed at trade 
unions, and I can see no reason why the 
amendment which insures it cannot be 
inserted. Labour organizations are 
founded on the principle of equity. When 
a man joins a union he shares equally in 
its burdens and its benefits. On the other 
hand, our social system is not founded on 
equity. Consequently there is conflict. be- 
tween organized labour and capital, and 
it will always continue until our social sys- 
tem is founded on equity. It will be the 
easiest thing in the world to bring a trade 
union within the ambit of the Act which 
the Bill seeks to amend. A simple dis- 
agreement with an employer would do so. 

The Seamen’s Union, with which I am 
connected, has been one of the most law- 
abiding bodies in the Commanwealth since 
it was formed. It has always abided by 
its industrial agreements. However, some 
eighteen months ago, the then Minister for 
the Navy chose to issue a regulation which 
enforced more work on the members of that 
union than they were supposed to do under 
the industrial agreement which controlled 
their labours. The members of the union 
affected immediately ceased work, and 
orders were issued to place them under 
arrest ; but, happily, the men had the right 
to refuse to work, because they were off 
the articles of the ship; they had not 
signed any agreement. That did not stop 
the Minister from forcing naval reservists 
into the particular vessel to take the place 
of the trade unionists, and it was only the 
action of the officials of the union in ask- 
ing the Department of the Navy to get 


Mr. Justice Higgins to arbitrate upon the - 


matter that prevented one of the biggest 
strikes in the history of Australia. Had 
that strike taken place, and had the provi- 
sions of this Bill been in operation, the 
union would have been declared an unlaw- 
ful association, and all its members would 
have been brought within the ambit of the 
Act. It is our anxiety to prevent such a 
possibility. We are quite prepared to 
assist In winning the war. No one can say 
that organized labour in Australia has 
not done as well as others in this 
direction. Australia could not have con- 
ducted the war on the scale on which it 
has been conducted if it had not been for 
organized labour. The greatest difficulty 
that the unions have is the suppression of 
the element at: which this Bill is aimed. 
Mr. Wallace. 


We are in accord with the Government on > 
that matter. We say, ‘‘ Yes, crush this ele- 
ment ’’; but we ask that the trade unions 
shall be safeguarded. If trade unions _ 
commit offences against the Arbitration 
Act, there are ways and means of getting 
at us; but if this Bill is brought into 
operation it will be the easiest thing in 
the world to declare trade unions unlaw- 
ful associations. The Postmaster-General 
admits that a partial cessation of work 
would bring a union within the ambit of | 
this Bill, and have it declared an unlawful 
association. There are 50,000 men en- 
gaged in transport work in connexion with 
the war. If half-a-dozen of those men 
choose to knock off work, what will pre- 
vent the Government holding the organiza- 
tion responsible, and declaring it to be an 
unlawful association ? 

Mr. Wesster.—Could you not disown 
the half-dozen men misleading you? 

Mr. WALLACE.—Half-a-dozen men 
could bring the union into trouble under 
this Bill. They can lead a union into a 
position in which the officials of the union 
would not know whether the men were 
controlling the organization or whether the 


‘organization was controlling them until 


such time as a meeting could be held of 
all the members. That would take two or 
three days, during which time a vote 
would have to be taken. It is necessary 
to cease work to vote, and if there is a 
cessation of work for the purpose of hold- 
ing a poll, the conclusion is at once drawn 
that the whole society is out on strike, 
and that would bring it within the ambit 
of this measure. 

Mr. Wesster.—Do I understand the | 
honorable member to say that half-a-dozen 
members of the union can create a strike 
without consulting the union? 

Mr. WALLACE.—Certainly. I have 
known the Minister to take action on his 
own account at times, and then go to his 
Cabinet and ask for its blessing on his 
action. The same thing may occur in a 
trade union. 


I protest against this Bill. It is brought 
in to be detrimental to trade unions. The 
underlying purpose is to bring the unions 
within the ambit of the Unlawful Associa- 
tions Act. I do not think there is any 
doubt about the matter. For months past 
there has been an atmosphere of ‘‘Trade 
unionism must be suppressed.’’ Articles 
have appeared in the press in Victoria and 
New South Wales pointing out that trade 
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unions have risen to such a height that 
they have become arrogant, and must be 
suppressed. I am satisfied that the Bull 
has been brought in for that purpose. 


Under the Arbitration Act it is impos- 
sible to get before the Arbitration Court 
unless a dispute is created. The organi- 
zation must first submit an. affidavit to the 


_ President of the Arbitration Court stating 


that a dispute is likely to occur in three 
or four States. If it shows that a strike 
is premeditated, the Governor-General can 
immediately proclaim that organization 
an unldwful association. The very law of 
the country forces the union to commit 
a crime against the Arbitration Act be- 
fore it can go before the Arbitration 
Court. Thus we are treading on very 
thin ice in agreeing to the Bill before us. 
Before measures are introduced for the 
purpose of bringing the unions to subjec- 
tion, there should be more equitable laws 
that the organizations may observe. If 
the Arbitration Act were amended, giving 
better facilities for getting to the Arbi- 
tration Court, it would prevent industrial 
strife, and there would be no need for me 
to be asked whether five or six members 
of a union could create a strike. There 
would no longerde need forit The Prime 
Minister knows as much about the matter 
as I do. He may give the assurance that 
the Bill is not aimed at trade unions, but 
he would not ask me to go for a voyage tu 
the Old Country without first signing 
articles of agreement. We want this agree- 
ment in black and white. The Prime 
Minister may not always be Prime Minis- 
ter. He may find it necessary to leave 
Australia, leaving some one in his place, 
and in those circumstances his word would 
not be worth anything; just as the word 
of the captain who leaves his vessel at the 
first port is not binding on his successor. 
If the Bill is not intended to affect trade 
unions, why cannot the amendment be ac- 


tion is again introduced they will be 
powerless to raise a hand against it. | 
Mr. HUGHES (Bendigo—Prime Minis- 
ter and Attorney-General) [7.59].—We — 
have listened to what may be said to be 
the most outrageous and impudent state- 
ments and distortions of the truth that 
it has ever been the lot of unfortunate man — 
to hear. We have heard the statement by — 
the honorable member for Darling, which 
actually attempts to foist on the commu- 
nity the idea that the Pastoralists Union ~ 
is conspiring with the Industrial Workers. 
of the World to defeat the lawful purposes — 
of the Australian Workers Union. 2M 
Mr. Buaketey.—On a point of order, 
the Prime Minister is not entitled to put 
into my mouth words that I did not use. 
The CHAIRMAN.—tThere is no point | 
of order. eo 
Mr. HUGHES.—Every one who knows — 
anything at all about this matter recog- — 
nises that this is not the place for state-— 
ments of that kind. They may do very © 
well in places where such statements are 
hatched for consumption by a too credu- 
lous people; but they will serve no pur- 
pose here. The statements made by the 
honorable member for West Sydney, al-. 
though in a different category, are open to 
similar criticism. There is no escape 
from the position which I lay down: that 
either the unions must contemplate the 
destruction of life and property, or they 
are wholly excluded from the operation of 
this Bill. I have given the assurance that 
the Government will not apply this pro- 
vision to trade unions. 


What would be the position if I were — 
to accept the amendment? Let me show 
how utterly futile it is in the face of exist-_ 
ing facts. It provides that no organiza-— 
tion— 
shall be declared an unlawful association by 


any notice published by the Governor-General 
without the consent of Parliament. 


How is the Parliament at present consti- 
tuted? Whether it be admitted or not, 
the fact is that whatever this Government 
proposes becomes law, and can be made 
law within an hour of its introduction. 
That being so, of what avail would be — 
the protection which this amendment 
would provide to any body of unionists 
throughout Australia? Since, however, — 


cepted? That is all we ask. We are 
anxious to make certain that it will not 
affect trade unions. If the amendment 
is not accepted, we are satisfied that the 
Bill is intended to hit the trade unions, 
and that this is only the first move of what 
we were threatened with prior to the elec- 
tions. As pointed out by an honorable 
member the other day, trade unions did 


more to defeat conscription than any other 
section of the community, so possibly it is 
the intention of the measure to bring 
trade unions to that point that if conscrip- 


some honorable members opposite have this 
‘‘bee in their bonnet,’’ while some others — 
are endeavouring to persuade credulous 
men outside that the Bill is aimed at 
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trade unionists, I shall take trade unions 


completely out of the scope of the Act. 


I shall not allow their inclusion to be de- 
pendent upon the will of this Parliament, 


which, if the statement of the honorable — 


member for West Sydney is correct, m- 
tends to scarify and devour trade union- 
ists. I shall propose an amendment under 
which this Parliament can do nothing, so 
far as this measure is concerned, in regard 
to trade unionists. The amendment which 
I shall move reads as follows :— 

That the following words be added to the 
clause :— 

Provided that this last sub-section shall 
not apply in the case of any association 
registered under any arbitration law of 
the Commonwealth or any State, or any 

- law relating to tradés unions in any State. 
That is the kind of amendment that the 
Opposition were trying in vain to draft, 
and it will lead them where their utterly 
futile amendment would not. 


I have only to say once more that this 
measure igs aimed, not at trade unions, but 
against those organizations about which 
some honorable members opposite speak 
with forked tongues—in one place de- 
-nouncing them, and in another supporting 
them. Men have been returned to the 
Parliaments of the various States, and, it 
may be, to this’ Parliament, who have 
given, as it were, in effect, although not 
in so many words, such protection to the 
Industrial Workers of the World as to 
place them in the category of supporters 
of that institution. There are some who 
say they believe in the ideals of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, but not in 
its methods. What are ideals? My hon- 
orable friend the member for Bourke is a 
great authority on ideals. He dwells in the 
land of Idealia, and there he stops, like 
a political Alice in Wonderland, spinning 
out words which mean nothing. Then we 
have other members opposite who are con- 
stantly talking about Labour. Labour has 
come to a pretty pass in this country when 
it can find no better supporters than some 
of those whom we see sitting opposite. 
‘There are among them—and I ex- 
elude the honorable member for Bourke 
from this statement—who have done no- 
thing for Labour. The honorable member 
for Bourke is one of those who has been 
fighting in the Labour movement from its 
‘very inception. However we may differ 
now, that is a fact, and there are many 
others who have done so. But these 
-. Mr. Hughes. 


.proposes to move. 
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Johnny-come-latelys of the Labour move- 
ment, who come here and talk about 
unionism, have done nothing but live on it 
from the day they entered the ranks of 
unionism. ‘They deserve political ostra- 
cism, and if the Labour organizations of 
Australia ever come to their senses, they 
will vomit them forth. 

Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [8.5].—In view 
of the Prime Minister’s statement I have 
much pleasure in asking leave to withdraw 
my amendment, in favour of that which he 
I do not contend that 
the verbiage of our amendment is as good 
as that which he has suggested. His pro- 
posed amendment will accomplish what we 
desire, and what has been opposed by 
many members of his own party. 

Mr. Groom.—lIt, has not been opposed 


by any one of our party. 


Mr. TUDOR.—Yes; even by the Minis- 
ter himself. 

Mr. Groom.—No; I merely said I could 
not accept the honorable member’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TUDOR.—But now the Prime 
Minister is willing to agree to the principle 
of my amendment. As to his diatribe in 
regard to the so-called ‘‘ Johnny-come- ». 
latelys ”’ on this side, I would remind him 
that it was doubtful whéther some who | 
stood in the interests of the Government at 
the recent elections had been in Australia 
long enough to be qualified to, stand for 
election. 

Mr. Hucurs.—That does not apply te 
me. 

Mr. TUDOR.—Nor will the right hon- 
orable gentleman’s remark apply to me, 
IT am glad that the Prime Minister is will- 
ing to propose the amendment, he has sug- 
gested, and I ask leave to withdraw that 
moved by me. ~ | | 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment. (by Mr. Hvcuezs) pro- 


posed— 
That the following words be added to the 
clause :—‘‘ Provided that this last sub-section 


shall not apply in the case of any association 
registered under any arbitration law of the 
Commonwealth or any State or any law relat- 
ing to trades unions in any State. 


_ Mr. FALKINER (Hume) |8.8].—Hon- 
orable members of the Official Labour © 
party have indulged in a good deal of 
sound and fury, for which there was really 
no cause. The section of the original Act 
which is to be amended by this clause re- 
fers to any association which ‘‘ by its con- 
stitution or propaganda ’’ advocates or en- 
courages the destruction of human life or 
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property. I take it there is nothing in 
the constitution of any trade union which 
advocates anything of the kind. That 
being so; of what are the Opposition 
afraid? I have no desire to reflect, on 
_ the ‘‘ walking delegates,’’ who have been 
described as a blessing. My only reply is 
that, like many other blessings, they fre- 
quently come in disguise. As to the view 
expressed by the Opposition, that the 
Prime Minister may not long retain his 
present position, I think that underlying 
that suggestion is the fear that we may 
be indebted to his brains for our leader- 
ship for quite as long a period as. they 
were. 

Mr. Yates. — The honorable member 
and his friends. would not admit that he 
had any brains when he was with us. 

Mr, FALKINER.—On the contrary, 
we admitted that he was the only member 
of the Labour party who possessed any 
brains. 

Mr. Fintayson.—That is rough on the 
~ Postmaster-General. 
' Mr. FALKINER,. — I have not sug- 
gested that we have not taken over from 
the Official Labour party all those who 
had any common sense. _[ rose chiefly to 

eontradict a statement made by the hon- 
orable member for Darling—and which, 
en reflection, I am sure he will regret — 
in which he tried to connect the Pas- 
_toralists Union, or individual members of 
it, with the Industrial Workers of ithe 
World. He knows full well that, for many 
years, and especially during the last 
twelve months, the Pastoralists Union has 
been doing its best to retain in office the 
present officials of the Australian Workers 
Union, beeause the Industrial Workers of 
the World section of it has been Bene 
eompletely out of hand. 

Mr. Braxerzy.—Utter rot! 

Mr. FALKINER. — I have attended 
every council meeting of the Federated 
Pastoralists Union, and have also met in 
eonference representatives of the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union before the honor- 
able member was one of its delegates. so 
that I know what I am talking about. The 
Industrial Workers of the World section 
of the Australian Workers Union last 
year tied up shearing operations to such 
an extent that the sheep were dying in 
thousands from fly-blow. TI know of one 
station alone on which stock to the value 
of £16,000 was lost, and finally some in- 
dividual pastoralists had to allow Indus- 
trial Workers of the World men to shear 
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their sheep, much as it went against their — 


grain to do so. 
for Darling and his fellow officials of the 
Australian Workers 


The honorable member — 


Union could have ; 


easily prevented that being done by send- © 


ing along men to fill these sheds. - That, 


however, they failed to do. 


As a member | 


of the Government party I deny that this — 


Bill is an attack on trade unionism. 
can be taken to it. 


we represent as ‘‘a sorry lot,’’ ‘‘wasters,’’ 


and so forth. At such a time as this we — 
might act as Australians and refrain from — 
I rose only to contra- — 
dict the statements made by the honorable | 


such expressions. 


member for Darling, who, I believe, will, 


on second thoughts, regret having uttered — 


them. 


them. 


Mr. FALKINER.—Then the 
able member will only aggravate 
offence. The Pastoralists Union fought 


the Industrial Workers of the World un- 


til certain individual pastoralists could 


hold out no longer without the risk of — 
absolute financial ruin; whereas the Aus- — 
Union could at any — 


tralian Workers 


Tes 
is designed to deal with circumstances © 
that may arise, and as such no exception — 
As an Australian, I 
regret the language used by honorable 
members opposite in describing those whom — 


Mr. BuaKEeLEy.—I am going to repeat 


honor- > 
his — 


ge 


time have relieved them by sending along 


other members of its own to shear the 


sheep. 

Mr. BLAKELEY (Darling) [8. 13). — 
The Prime Minister was guilty of a 
wanton misstatement when he declared I 


had said that the Pastoralists Union of ~ 


ae 


Australia. had conspired to help the In- © 


dustrial Workers of the World. 


What | 
happened was that the honorable member — 
for Hume inquired by way of interjection _ 
while I was speaking, whether the Pas- — 


toralists Union was connected as a body 


with the Industrial Workers of the World. 


My reply was that it was not, but that. 

individual members of the organization va 
had done what I attributed to the hon- — 
The Pastoralists Union ~ 
of Australia is far too cunning to do what 
1 am alleged by the Prime Minister to — 
have said it did. The honorable member | 
for Hume, on behalf of his colleagues and — 
friends outside, has emphatically denied © 
my statement that they helped the Indus- — 
trial Workers of the World. I propose to — 


orable member. 


BZ 


= 


give him some instances in which that 


help was rendered. During last shearing — 
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Frank. White, of Samarez, outside 
Armidale, visited the last-named town 
and unsuccessfully tried to interview a 
member of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. He then sent his son to interview 
him with the object of securing men to fill 
his sheds. 

- Mr. Fatxiner.—Why did not the 
Australian Workers Union men fill it? 


Mr. BLAKELEY .—Because these pas- 
toralists would not go to the Australian 
Workers Union office. That is the last 
place to which they would think of going 
for men. Evidence to that effect has been 
given on oath in the Conciliation and 
Arbitration Court. This was done at 
Armidale by a prominent member of the 
Pastoralists Union. 
tralian Workers Union office in that town 
was ready and willing to supply him with 
labour, he and his son passed it by, and 
interviewed the Industrial Workers of the 
World representative, who subsequently 
got him men. Again, men were wanted 
for two sheds outside Moree, which em- 
ploy from fifteen to twenty men each, 
but no application was made to the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union office for them. 
Only one shed in the western branch, out 
of approximately 1,000, applied to me for 
labour. 

Mr. FaLkineEr.—Was not the secretary 
of the Sydney Pastoralists Union trying 
to get men from you in Sydney all the 
time ? 

Mr. BLAKELEY .—That is, in the cen- 
tral branch. I am speaking of the 
branch to which I wag secretary until 
the 30th June last. 
application from the friends of the hon- 
orable member. The two sheds outside 
Moree to which I have referred got con- 
tracting companies to supply men. These 
contracting companies are being used by 
the pastoralists to break up the Austra- 
lian Workers Union. An _ Industrial 
Workers of the World member was de- 
puted by a company in Sydney to get 
the hands needed, and he _ procured 
thirty-five men for the two sheds. But 
before starting they had to take out tic- 
kets from the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and the owners and managers of 
the stations concerned knew that Indus- 
trial Workers of the World men were 
being sent to them. -I have proofs of 
that statement, no matter how the Prime 
Minister and the honorable member for 
Hume may deny that such things hap- 


Although the Aus- 


I had only one 


pened. If the Industrial Workers of the 
World could be used to break up the Aus- 
tralian Workers Union it would mean 
millions of pounds to the pastoralists. 
Recently Mr. Justice Higgins gave an 
award, to come into force at the end of 
the year, which will take £3,000,000 a 
year out of the pockets of the pastoralists, 
unless they are able to nobble honorable 
members opposite. It is worth the 
while of the’ pastoralists to use the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World against the | 
Australian Workers Union instead of 
that obsolete and worthless weapon, the 
Machine Shearers Union. The honorable 
member for Darwin knows that that 
union was brought into existence to de- 
feat the Australian Workers Union. 
Quite a number of sheep-shearing com- 
panies have used the Industrial Workers 
of the World. . 

Mr. Wesster.—Did not your delegate | 
at Moree advise the men to leave the 
fight to the blowflies ? 

Mr. BLAKELEY. — The honorable 
member for Gwydir was opposed in his 
electorate by Mr. Cecil Last, who last 
year was an organizer under me, and 
who went to great trouble to enunciate 
a policy which was unpopular with a part 
of the organization, because it was 
directly opposed to the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The friends of 
the honorable member for Gwydir knew 
that to be so, and yet they placarded the 
constituency with posters stating that Mr. 
Cecil Last had said, ‘‘ Give the blowflies 
a chance.’’ He did not say any such’ 
thing. 

Mr. WesstTeR,—Those who Boats the 
statement have verified it. 

Mr. BLAKELEY, — I ye: the 


- honorable member to produce any person 


who heard the statement made, and to 
deny that bills were stuck up all over 
Moree and the adjacent towns asserting 
that the statement was made. 


Mr. Wessrer.—If I have only Mr. 
Cecil Last’s denial to deal with, I am all 
right. | 

Mr. BLAKELEY:.—tThe bills that 


were posted up round about Moree were 
printed in the Industrial Workers of the 


‘World office. 


Mr. Wesster.—Mr. Last denied what 
he said at the Labour League, but had to 
admit it in Court. 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—The Labour man 
has a fine chance in the Courts, which are 
composed of friends of the honorable 
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member. Mr. Last was literally but- 
chered by a Court. We never get a 
fair deal from the Courts. 

Mr. Jxrnsen.—What about the 
£3,000,000 award to which the honorable 
member has just referred ? 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—I am speaking of 
the criminal Courts. Mr. Cecil Last had 
a writ for libel served on him, though 
I know that. he did not make the state- 
ment with which he was charged. 

Mr. Wesster.—If the honorable mem- 
ber says that he did not» make the state- 
ment that has been mentioned, he is saying 
what is not correct. 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—I was at prac- 
tically the same meeting afterwards, and 
interviewed substantially the whole of 
the men. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I am loath to in- 
tervene, because the honorable member is 
new to the forms of debate, but I call his 
attention to the fact that these personali- 
ties are irrelevant to the question under 
discussion. 

Mr. BLAKELEY.—I am sorry if I 
have transgressed the rules of debate, but 
I was drawn off the track by an interjec- 
tion that you, sir, allowed. 

The CHAIRMAN.—I do not allow any 
interjections, and have repeatedly asked 
honorable members not to interject. I 
again appeal to the Committee to refrain 
from interjections, so that every speaker 
may have a quiet hearing. 

Mr. BLAKELEY .—I withdraw what I 
said. J am pleased that the Prime Min- 
ister has accepted an amendment which is 
virtually that supported ‘by the Opposi- 
tion. It has been recognised by him that 
what we are asking for is only fair. Our 
position in regard to the Industrial 
Workers wf the World is quite clear. We 
are up against that organization, but we 
were fearful that the clause, if passed as 
it stood, might be used against bond fide 
trade unions. 

Mr. ANSTEY (Bourke) [8.25].—I am 
aware that the measure has nothing to do 
with the blowfly pest, though I under- 
stand that one of the Win-the-war mea- 
sures is to be a Bill to prevent blowflies 
from annoying sheep, and that another is 
to extract worm nodules from meat. I 
have no objection to the passing of the 
measure, although I know that it amounts 
to nothing. It has been a useful measure 
for the Government, and has enabled a 
number of members to speak of the part 
the Industrial Workers of the World 


valid. 


played at the last election, and on similar 
matters. Ido not wish to discuss the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World, and ac- 
cept the charges made against this party | 
by the honorable member for Hindmarsh. 
We have been told that we are here by 
reason of the support of Germans and 
members of the Industrial Workers of the 
World. I understand that, in my con- 
stituency, only some 30 per cent. of the 
population is honest, the rest being Ger- 
mans and members of the Industrial — 
Workers of the World. Probably between — 
now and the next election this number — 
will increase. It is curious that the Indus- — 
trial Workers of the World became asso- 
ciated with this party only on the day ~ 
and at the hour when we separated from _ 
the Prime Minister and his friends. 
fore that time, were the Industrial 
Workers of the World and the Germans 
behind the honorable member for Hind- 
marsh and others? They were as much 
behind them then as they are behind us 
now. Asa matter of fact, the Industrial 


Workers of the World has been used | 


merely as a bogy to win an election, and, — 
as such, has served its purpose. Now it is — 
being used to create a diversion from the | 
issues confronting the country. The Prime 
Minister says that this is a war measure. 
If it be a measure necessary for the win- 
ning of the war, for God’s sake let us pass 
it quickly. When the Leader of the Op- 
position said that the Bill was useless, and 
moved to amend it, the Prime Minister 
objected that the amendment would have 
no effect, because the Government, if it 
wished to bring trade unions within the 
scope of the measure, could do so by the 
exercise of its powers under the War Pre- 
cautions Act. Undoubtedly that is so. 
The powers of the Government at the pre 
sent time are unlimited. Therefore there 
is no need for this Bill. There is not a 
line of it which adds in any way to the 


powers that the Government can exercise ~ 


at the present time. When I raised that 


objection to the introduction of the ori- 


ginal Act, the Prime Minister said that it ~ 
was desirable that. the matters to be dealt — 
with should be dealt with by legislation in- 
stead of by regulation. These laws would 
be valueless apart from the special war. 
powers of the Government. This Parlia-_ 
ment has no power to pass such laws under | 
ordinary circumstances. They have been 
passed now by the exercise of special war 
powers, and, after the war, will become in- 
Every man in the chamber knows 
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that there is nothing provided for 
by the Bill that could not. be done 
without it. No man may, under the 
ordinary laws of the country, incite with 
impunity to acts of war, or to the per- 
_ formance of criminal acts against life and 
‘property. A measure of this kind was not 
necessary at all, and the Bill means no- 
- thing.’ It is a piece of political fly-paper, 
introduced to create discussion and to 
rivet public attention, the time of Par- 
liament being occupied by its consideration 
while more important matters stand aside. 
When the original Act was introduced it 
was specifically laid down that nothing 
was to be done but by the will of Par- 
liament and under the law. There must 
be an accusation, a, trial, and proof of 
the offence; but, under the new provision, 
it is left to two or three men to decide 
whether an organization is eriminal or 
not, practically without trial. If I had 
had my way, there would not have been 
a single word of discussion, for I would 
not afford the Government an opportunity 
of saying that the party on this side op- 
posed the measure in any shape or form. 
The Bill, however, is a sham, a fraud, and 
a delusion. 
seems a very atrocious one; but I am not 
in the least afraid of it. It is not really 
a coercion Bill, but merely pretends to 
“be one. It does not mean to intimidate 
~ anybody, and it will hurt no one. The 
coercion introduced by the honorable 
member for Flinders was the genuine 
thing; but, as I say, the measure before 
us is only intended to frighten people, 
and does not mean anything. ‘The only 


effect is to give the Industrial Workers 


of the World the greatest advertisement 
it ever had, and the measure is absolutely 
worthless paper. It is an excellent sub- 
ject on which to have four or five hours’ 
discussion, and the Government are only 
grieved that it will not occupy the atten- 
tion of the Chamber for another five or 
six days. If they could only get the 
attention of Parliament riveted on a few 
more non-essentials, it would not be so 
evident that they are absolutely stranded 
for Win-the-war legislation. A fine 
opportunity is afforded on the present 
occasion to the Prime Minister for work- 
Ing off some of his old phrases and terms 
of denunciation. The right honorable 
_ gentleman has forgotten many of these; 
but that beautiful little ee of his 
Mr. Anstey. 


On the face of it, the Bill . 


about the objects “bred on the dung- 
heap,” and the other one about the 
“ sewer rats,’ would have read very nicely 
in to-morrow morning’s newspaper. The 

Prime Minister ought really to incubate — 
a few new phrases. I shall say no more, 
because I know we are in the midst of a 
great national emergency, faced with the 
greatest troubles that the country ever 


_ faced. This Parliament was returned to 


deal with the war, and nothing but the 
war, and for two months nothing else has | 
been dealt with. The measure dealing 
with the worms to be abstracted from the 
nodules of beef is a war measure, and the 
one before us is another. God bless it! 
Let us have a few more! 
Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clause 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4— 
Section 6 of the principal Act is amended— 
(a) by omitting the words “not being a 
natural- born British subject born in 
Australia ”; and 
(6) by omitting the words “either of the 


last two preceding sections” and 
inserting in their stead the words 


“any one of the last three pre- _. 


ceding sections, and who fails to 
satisfy the Attorney-General that 
he is a natural-born British subject 
born ‘in Australia.” 

Section proposed to be amended— 

6. Any person not being a natural-bors 
British subject born in Australia, who is con- 
victed of an offence under either of the last 
two preceding sections, shall be liable, in adds-, 
tion to the punishment imposed upon him for 
the offence, and either during or upon the 
expiration of his term of imprisonment, to be 
deported from the Commonwealth, pursuant to 
any order of the Attorney- General. 

Mr. ANSTEY (Bourke) [8.35].—I 
wish to make sure that the provisions 
against urging and inciting to the prac- 
tice of sabotage applies to all persons in 
the community irrespective of their posi- 
tlon—that it refers, for instance, to the 
cutting down of fruit trees. 

Mr. Groom.—That is irrelevant to the 
question before us. ei 

Mr. CONSIDINE (Barrier) [8.36]. 
—I move— | i 

That the words, “ born in Australia” 
graph a_ be left out. A 
The effect of the amendment will be to 
protect the Prime Minister from being _ 
deported when he advocates the cutting 
down of fruit trees or other forms of 
sabotage. | 


in Saag! 


society 
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Mr. Ketty.—This is ‘amusing, but 
what is the real purpose of the amend- 
ment? - 


Mr. CONSIDINE.—The purpose of 


the amendment is to give to the British 


subject, born in any part of the British 
Empire, the same rights as are possessed 
by the British subjects born in Australia, 
so that we may not see what we saw in 
South Africa during the railway strike, 
when General Botha deported British 
subjects from that country. A man or 
woman who is a British subject from 
any part of the Empire, and who does 
anything contrary to law in any part of 
the Empire, should be proceeded against 
in the ordinary way, given a fair trial, 
and, if convicted, punished. I see no 
reason to distinguish Englishmen, Trish- 
men, and Scotchmen in favour of Aus- 
tralian-born subjects when it is a matter 


of breaking the law of the land. Not so 
very long ago, in 1909-10, the Prime Min- 
~ ister was a leading figure in a strike con- 
gress in Sydney, and had there been such 
_a law as this, and some of his present 


colleagues had been in power, he certainly 
would have been: deported. 

- Mr. Preorr.—Was there any war at 
that time? 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—Yes, with the 
unions—that great class war which is 
never-ceasing. 
so strenuously advocate these clauses have 
in their past experiences placed them- 


selves in such a position as would have 


caused their deportation under a law of 
this kind. While the present system of 
continues we cannot prevent 
strikes, and I am against placing in the 


_ power of this or any other Government 
the right to declare an association illegal.’ 


The amendment of the Prime Minister 
in the previous clause does make that 
clause appear better, but it. still leaves it 
in the hands of the Government to deal 


with a trade union which is on strike, . 


though it delays the operation in order to 
first secure the de-registration of the 
union. In spite of the amendment to 
which I have referred, trade unionists 
who are not born in Australia are liable 
to be deported in strike times. 


deport: Australians to? 


Mr. CONSIDINE.—I do not propose 
_ to haa any Australians. 


Many of those who now . 


Sir Rosert Brst.—Where nents you 
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Sir Rosert Bust.—The effect of your 
amendment is that Australians may be 
deported. 

Mr. CONSIDINE.—TI do not wish any 
British subject to be deported. We know 
what honorable members mean to bate 
under cover of this Bill. 

Mr. Bovp.—That is what hurts, 


Mr. CONSIDINE.—It does hurt to find 


people so dense as to think that this ent : 
posal will go through. ‘ 
Mr. Boyp.—It will go through all Hone 
Mr. CONSIDINE.—It will go through 
here, but when the Government attempt — 
to put it in operation outside they will 
discover what the people think about it. 
Mr. WessterR.—lIs that a threat? 
Mr. CONSIDINE.—No; it is a pro-_ 
phecy. Honorable members may profess 
their great sympathy for the trade union 
movement, but on the pretence of legis- | 
lating against the Industrial Workers of 
the World they are attempting to secure 
power to strangle the trade unions. We 
know what is their intention in connexion 
with the legislation that is to follow. \ | 
Mr. GROOM (Darling Downs—Honor- 
ary Minister) [8.48].—I do not know whe- 
ther the honorable member really wishes 
to accomplish what his amendment will 
effect if carried. I understood him to say 
that he proposed to leave out the words 
‘a natural-born British subject born 
in Australia.” Under the present clause 
any person “not being a natural- | 
born British subject’ born in Australia ’’ 
who is convicted of an offence under this 
Act is liable to be deported ; but there is 
a difficulty in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of proof, The onus is thrown on 
the prosecution of establishing a negative 
proposition. The clause will not substan- 
tially alter the existing law, but will 
simply make it read that any person who 
is convicted of an offence under the pre- 
ceding sections, and fails to satisfy the | 
Attorney-General that he is a natural- 
born British subject born in Australia, 


may be deported. If the honorable mem- ~ 


ber were to succeed in getting the words 
“natural-born British subject born in 
Australia” omitted, he would remove the 


protection which the law now gives to 
At: 
present no British subject born in Aus- —— 
tralia can be deported under the Bill, but _ 
were the words referred to omitted. any — 


British subjects born in Australia. 


Australian convicted under the Act would 
be liable to deportation. 
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Mr. Consipine.—I did not mean that. 

Mr. GROOM .—In any case a constitu- 
tional question arises as to whether an 
Australian citizen devorted can be pre- 
vented from returning to Australia. The 
High Court has given a decision in favour 
_of a person who claimed the right to re- 
turn to Australia, as a member of the 
Australian community, and he was held 
not to be an immigrant, but to be entitled 
to return to the Commonwealth, notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act. I ask the honorable 
member not to press his amendment. 

Mr. Consipinge. — I was under a mis- 
apprehension, and I ask leave to withdraw 
my amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr, CONSIDINE (Barrier) [8.52].—I 
now wish to insert, the words ‘‘ not, being 
a natural-born British subject,’’ which the 
Government propose to strike out. 

Mr. GROOM (Darling Downs—Honor- 
ary Minister) [8.54].—If the honorable 
member will refer to the Act he will see 
that the words ‘‘ not being a natural-born 
British subject born in Australia ’’ occur 
in the first portion of the section we are 
now amending. The Bill proposes to omit 
these words from that portion of the sec- 
tion, and to re-insert them later. We 
are not now altering the section in sub- 
stance, but are only altering the onus of 
proof. 

Mr. TUDOR (Yarra) [8.56]. —If the 
honorable member for Barrier wishes to 
retain the law in its present form, he can 
achieve that object by voting against the 
clause. I have no objection to the Bill 
now that the Prime Minister has con- 
sented to an amendment which safeguards 
the trade unions. | 

Mr. KELLY (Wentworth) [8.55].— 
Under the law as it will be amended, if 
the Committee passes this clause, any man 
who commits certain crimes, such as incit- 
ing to the taking of human life, or the 
destruction of property, will be liable to 
be deported at the will of the Government 
unless he can prove that he is a natural- 
born British subject. born in Australia. 
Whait the honorable member for Barrier 
desires is that it will be sufficient to insure 
this vile conspirator retaining an asylum 
in Australia if he can prove that he is a 
British subject, born anywhere under the 
British flag. If that be the honorable 
member’s object, he will attain it by omit- 
ting the words ‘“ natural-born British sub- 
ject born in Australia.’’ If those words are 


not inserted where they are now sought to 
be introduced he will undoubtedly make it 


more difficult for the Government to de- 


port’ a man who is coming to Australia 
perhaps having it in his mind that he is 
going to commit these crimes against our 
social being. 

Clause agreed to 

Clause 5 agreed to. 

Title agreed to. 

Bill reported with an amendment; re- 
port adopted. 

Bill read a third time. 

Hig 


WHEAT STORAGE BILL. 
SEconpD. READING. 


Debate resumed from 18th July (vide 
page 259), on motion by Mr. Huenrs— 


That this Bill be now read a second time, 


Mr. LYNCH (Werriwa) [9.3].—The 
Prime Minister, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, made very clear the 
urgent necessity thati exists under pre- 
sent conditions for making some _ per- 
manent arrangement for the protection of 
the Australian wheat crop. The experi- 
ence in regard to the harvest of the 1915- 
16 season has shown us the tremendous 
difficulties that confront us in any effort to 
protect and market such a magnificent 
crop as we had on that occasion. No man 
can foresee just exactly when there will 
be sufficient freight visiting Australian 
shores to take away our wheat, so that we 
must at all hazards make provision for 
permanent! storage, and at the same time, 
I contend, initiate a better and more per- 
manent system of marketing our wheat. 
The Bill provides for the storage of about 
one-third of the estimated crop, that is 
about 50,000,000 bushels, and the cost is 
estimated at: about: £2,850,000. The pay- 
ment is to be spread over ten years, and 
will amount to about one-twenty-fourth of 
a penny per bushel on the estimated crop. 

It is true that the question of bulk 
handling is really not introduced by the 
Bill, yeti speaking as one who is interested 
in the matter, and has lately been en- 
gaged in some inquiry in connexion with 


rural industries in New South Wales, I 


can say that, though there are some 
natural objections to bulk handling, the 
general consensus of opinion is in favour 
of introducing it as soon as possible. In 
my opinion Australia will have to em- 
brace it if wheat-growing is to remain 
one of our leading industries. There 
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are other considerations which should 
come under our notice, but the silos 
proposed to be erected ought to 
form part of a comprehensive scheme of 
bulk handling. Even though the cost of 
the system of silo storage may be very 
considerable, and falls upon us at a time 
when we can least afford to bear it, still 
it is essential in order to give effect to a 
bulk handling scheme, or at least the prin- 
ciples of the scheme. Farmers may differ 
as tio exactly what action the Federal Go- 
vernment should take inthe matter of 
permanent storage, but the vast’ ma- 
jority of them are agreed that . we 
must go on and deal with it now. 
Though I believe in the principles of bulk 
handling I feel that' owing to the diffi- 
culty confronting the wheat-grower in 
Australia at the presenti time, and the in- 
secure feeling in the minds of many people 


~as to whether Australia will be able to 


continue increasing the area under wheat, 
and specializing in wheat-growing, we 


should carefully examine the scheme and 


sea just exactly what: are its defects. Thus 
while giving effect to its principles in a 
modified form to the extent of providing 
for storage of one-third of the normal 
crop, we may conduct some experiment) in 
regard to bulk handling before entirely 
departing from the old system. It must 
not be forgotten that while the farmers 
will be called upon to pay about 
£300,000 a year for the storage of one- 
third of the crop, the care of the greater 
part of the remainder for which storage is 
not now available in the shape of ade- 
quate sheds or other protection will fall 
upon the farmers. Therefore I should 
like to see in this Bill some provision by 
which a liberal arrangement can be made 


to assist the farmers in taking co- 
operative action to deal with this 
remaining two-thirds of the _ crop. 


‘Since the pooling system, notwithstanding 


its many defects—defects not in prin- 
eiple, but in details of administration—is 
apparently going to stay, it is hardly fair, 
if I understand the position aright, that 
the responsibility of providing this ade- 
quate and all-necessary storage for the 
bulk of the crop should remain an addi- 
tional charge on the growers. If we are 
to continue the pooling system, if we are 
to continue systems, as I hope they will 
be continued, of the Commonwealth and 
the States agreeing to guarantee at least 
a fair price to the actual producers of 
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wheat—if such principles are to be given . 


effect to in the future and some system of 
Commonwealth and State co-operative 
marketing is to be introduced, it will be 
essential, as an honorable member put it 
last night, to provide a plan by which we 
may retain, not only in the interest of 
the producers, but in the interest of the 
consumers also, a portion of each crop 
until another crop looms up. As a man 
who is almost entirely dependent upon the 
actual work of wheat-growing, I believe 
that the majority of wheat-growers would 
be willing, in return for that concession 
from the general community, to make 


concessions, not only in regard to this ree — 
serve, which I think ought to be estab- 


lished and maintained, but also, in con- 
sequence of the community, as it were, 
guaranteeing them against absolute loss 
in the work of production, in regard to 


fixing at least a payable productive price | 


to the grower. I believe that just now it 
is very hard to determine what the future 
outlook of the wheat-grower may be. We 
know perfectly well that the freight pro- 
blem will remain with us for many years 
after the war is ended. We know that 
the Australian grower, being the most dis- 
tant competitor, is already heavily han- 
dicapped. I am afraid that, as a result 
of this deadly war, teeming millions of 
people throughout the world will have 
their standards of living lowered, and it 
may be that many of the markets hitherto 
open to us will be closed because of bread- 


less people being compelled again to re- 


vert to vegetable substitutes for wheat 
bread. We know, too, that it is ex- 
tremely likely in the old countries that 
never again will the authorities allow 
their arable lands to go out of production 


whilst the danger of war threatens them; 


ae 


that never again will they allow them- | 


selves to become so wholly dependent | 


upon foreign foodstuffs. Therefore, I 
think it may be said with perfect safety 
that the Australian wheat-grower has no 
certainty of being-able to maintain him- 
self as a prosperous producer. I do not 


think that, at this stage, we should put a 


very great handicap upon him in conse- 
quence of the dangers which certainly 
threaten. We know perfectly well that if 
State guarantees are to be given they can- 
not be given at a price which is far ahead 
of what the world’s markets may show 
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wheat to be worth. All that we can hope 
for is that the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, in endeavouring. to preserve this 
important industry, may use every legi- 
timate means to cheapen all the requisites 
of wheat production, to cheapen as far as 
it is humanly possible the marketing faci- 
lities both at Home and abroad.’ They 
ean reduce the middleman’s profit to a 
minimum. In that way, and also by 


-_ providing advances to farmers at lower 


. rates than can be obtained by co-operative 
er individual action, they may be able to 
maintain a guaranteed maximum price, 
which would exceed the price obtaimable 
under the old order if it were re-instituted 
after the.war. Honorable members will 
see that the community, whilst taking a 
responsibility in 
guaranteeing of a minimum price, must 
not be discouraged by any rapacious at- 
tempt on the part of us farmers to obtain 
more than we are legitimately entitled to. 
I think that in so acting we would onlv 
be destroying our hope of the develop- 
ment of the big principles which are 
exemplified in the pooling scheme, and 
from which, notwithstanding its many de- 
feets in administration, we as a class have 
benefited immeasurably. It must be ap- 
parent to anybody that if we were to in- 
sist upon 4s. per bushel being guaranteed 
to the grower, and the price were to go 
back even to the average price obtained 
by us in normal times, the community 
would be called upon—with a £40,000,000 
erop such as we had in 1915-16—to face a 
deficit of anything from £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000. I am sure that the common 
sense of the farmers will not allow their 
eause to be placed in such an untenable 
position. Whilst it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to get even a number 
ef practical farmers to agree as to what 
the actual cost of wheat production is, yet 
we know to what extent the wheat indus- 
try flourished before the war and what 
prices were obtained. Whilst I quite 
agree with many of my class that it is 
easy to show that under existing condi- 
tions—with all the requisites to farming 
work so dear and with the cost piling up 
in every direction—we require a tremen- 
dous price per bushel to grow wheat, 
still the average farmer will be con- 
tent to make his calculation on aver- 
age conditions and not to put forward 
abnormal con- 
Mr. Lynch. 


connexion with the. 


ditions which would prove the i / 


dustry to be utterly unprofitable. The 


average price which farmers in New 


South Wales received for their wheat for 


the ten years immediately preceding the 
war was 3s. 83d. f.o.b. That, it was cal- 


culated, was equal, on the average, to. 


about 3s. 4d. per bushel on rail; and, as 
the average crop was under 12 bushels to 


the acre, a great number of farmers man- 


aged, at all events, to live when they ob- 
tained an even lower price. Having re- 
gard to the fact that out of that return of 
3s. 4d. per bushel on rail the cost of road 
eartage—which, on the average, would 
amount to from 2d. to 3d. per bushel— 
as well as the cost of bags, twine, and farm 
implements, which represented no Incon- 


siderable sum, had to be provided, it must 


be apparent that wheat-growers were ac- 
tually producing wheat on the farm for 
about 2s. 9d. per bushel. In many in- 
stances the net return was even less. I 


do not say it was a payable price. It was : 


not. Then, again, a large proportion of 
that wheat was produced by share far- 


mers, so that the actual work of tillage— _ 


the putting in and taking off of the crop, 
without the attendant expenses of market- 
ing—was done on the average by such 
men for less than 1s. 6d. per bushel. While 
it was not a payable price, we, neverthe- 
less, made much progress in wheat-farm- 
ing during those years. Failures were 
many, and if the present abnormal prices 


for all farming requisites continue, I dare 


say failures will be numberless.. 


Under this new system, which, I hope, 
will be of effective benefit to the farmers, 


I trust we shall not spoil our case by ask- 
ing for too much. The difficulties that — 
confronted the wheat-grower during those — 


years were very great, but, as I have said, 
we made some progress. 
for the farmer’s protection, and to 
bring about a condition of . 
that will at least enable him to ad- 
vance still further, and to provide for 
the development of thati new produc- 


ra 


I believe it is 
possible for Governments to interpose 


tion to which we are all looking for-— 


ward, even in connexion with wheat-rais- 
ing, as one of the means by which we 
may meet the tremendous obligations in- 
curred during the war. I believe that the 
Government proposal to begin the work 


of providing permanent storage is a sound ~ 
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one. The cost of-providing adequate pro- 
tection for the bulk of the crop, and, per- 
haps, for even more than a year, may 
have to be undertaken. ‘he tax upon the 
farmer which this measure will involve 
will be considerable. It will represent 
about £2 1s. 8s. per 1,000 bags of wheat, 
up to a production of 50,000,000 bags. 
That is a very considerable amount, espe- 


cially when we add to it, as we must, the 
cost of supplying adequate means for the 


storage and stacking of the bulk of the 
crop. 


Whilst the general principles of silo 
storage are indorsed by experts, the sys- 
tem is one of which the average farmer 
has had very little practical experience. 
I would ask the Minister in charge of 
this Bill to carefully consider whether 
some provision should not be made, by 
arrangement with the States, for assist- 
ance in the storage of the greater quantity 
of our crop. The responsibility is one 
which, I presume, will rest also upon the 
grower. I am personally aware that much 
of the loss suffered during the disastrous 
time that we have had our wheat stored, 
for the most part, in the open, has been 


due to the storage conditions being of the » 
_ most primitive character. 


Where mil- 
lions of bags of wheat are grown, it is 
necessary to provide at railway stations, 
especially in flat country, raised founda- 
tions for the wheat stacks. That is a 
matter with which we should deal.’ We 
have had a very big and expensive ob- 
ject lesson, and every assistance should 
be given in providing for proper foun- 
dations and dunnage as well as for 
suitable roofing material. That in itself 
will be a big problem. It was an ex- 
pensive matter in 1915-16-17; but, judg- 
ing by the price of iron and other requi- 
sites, the cost will be infinitely greater 
during the coming year. The Govern- 
ment admit that this is not a measure to 
provide for the introduction of bulk 
handling. 


Mr. Roperrs.—The report on which the 
Bill is based bristles with recommenda- 
tions in regard to bulk handling, and it is 
framed on the basis of the ultimate adop- 
tion of that system. | 


Mr. LYNCH.—Although I am an ad- 
voeate of the bulk handling of wheat, I 
think that, until the many uncertainties 
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regarding the future of the wheat indus- 
try shall have been dissipated—as I hope © 
they will be—a smaller proportion of the © 
total proposed expenditure should be de- 
voted to the construction of silos; and 
that, until the experimental stage has 
been reached, and these and bigger ques- 
tions have been settled, the fullest help 
should be given to producers in making 
adequate provision for the storage of ~ 
their wheat. : 
Mr. Roperrs.—In accepting the Bill © 
we accept the principle of silo storage. 
Mr. LYNCH.—Most of us are agreed 
that the bulk handling of wheat is the 
system which must be followed in the 
future if the industry is to be developed 
as we desire; but what we have to consider 


now is our position in regard to the in- — 


stitution of that system by this measure, 
which provides for silo storage to the ex-_ 
tent of only 50,000,000 bushels, and, to — 
that extent only, commits us to the prin- 
ciple of bulk handling. 

Mr. Ropcers.—Does the honorable © 
member not think, as a practical farmer, 
that the Government are justified in © 
testing the principle by providing for silo 
storage ? 

Mr. LYNCH.—I believe, from investi- 
gations [ have made, that so far as the 
efficiency and cheapness of the system is 
concerned, the bulk handling of wheat has 
gone beyond the experimental stage. But 
I am very much concerned, and, I am 
sorry to say, very doubttul whether, in 
the years to come, we are going to see in 
Australia any very great extension of our 
wheat production. On the contrary, as 
the result of some of the bigger problems 
I have touched upon, I think it is neces- 
sary that we should go slowly just now in 
the matter of the institution of the bulk- 
handling system. It may be that re- | 
adjustments may be forced upon us, and 
that' farmers now specializing in wheat 
production may find it necessary, in 
their own interests as well as in the in- — 
terests of the country, to become mixed ~ 
farmers. It may be that it will be found 
impossible for Australia to continue to be 
a profitable wheat grower for foreign 
markets. I think that we can indorse 
the principle of permanent storage set out 
in this Bill. If the wheat industry of 
Australia is to thrive, as I hope it will, 
and if the newer and better principles 
are adopted, ‘and a proportion of our 
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_ wheat is held in reserve, not only to enable 
the consumer to maintain an equality of 
prices, but to assist in preserving indus- 


trial peace, and also to assist the pro- 
ducers in time of drought, I think that 


_ the institution of silo storage to the extent 
provided for in this Bill will be thoroughly 


justified. 
Mr. Fenton.—Will the honorable mem- 
ber give the House the benefit of his 


knowledge and say what a farmer requires 


to receive per bushel for his wheat in 
order to make wheat growing pay? 

Mr. LYNCH.—I have assisted in the 
examination of ‘scores of witnesses, all 
practical men, upon that point. Honor- 
able members will have the words of those 
witnesses before them very shortly; but 
I may be permitted to say that to arrive 
at the exact cost of producing a bushel 
of wheat is a most difficult problem. 

Mr. Tupor.—The honorable member 
will probably agree with what I said 
yesterday, that the Australian consumer 
should get his wheat cheaper than he is 
getting it to-day. 

Mr. LYNCH.—Although, perhaps, a 
majority of my brother farmers are 
against me, I have advocated throughout 
that if the community 1s to go on pledging 
itself—for that is what it is doing by the 
pool system—to provide advances, and 
above all, to sure a payable productive 
price on the farm, which is essential to the 
development of our wheat industry, the 
wheat farmers must be prepared to give 
the community a quid pro quo. We can- 
not afford to treat the masters of the 
parental Governments, who institute such 
systems for our benefit and protection, as 
though they were foreigners. Receiving 
concessions from them we must give them 
concessions in return. I believe that 
when they fully understand the matter, 
the vast majority of our farmers will be 
only too willing to do that. 


The honorable member for Maribyr- 
nong has asked me what is the cost 
a bushel of wheat,  Be- 
could answer the honorable 
member, although I claim to be a prac- 
tical man, it would be necessary for him 


to tell me where the wheat is to be 
grown, and if I had a knowledge of the 


local conditions, I might then be able to 


give him some idea of the cost of pro- 


ducing a bushel of wheat in that locality. 
You may have two men of equal capacity 
farming equal areas of land in different 
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districts with equal plants. They may 
put an equal amount of labour into the 
work, and continue farming the same 
areas for three, four, or five years, and, 
under the system of averages, the wheat 
production by one of these men might 
cost immeasurably more than that of the 
other. One may be operating in a dis- 
tri¢t, in which failures occur only once 
in ten, twelve, or fourteen years, and the 
other in a district in which three or 


‘four failures may occur in that period. 


The lost labour, the higher cost of horse 
feed and other accessories, will all tend 
to make the cost of production greater in 
the one case than in the other. Though 
this is, perhaps, beside the question, I 
must say that it is a very foolish policy 
to endeavour to grow wheat in very poor 
districts, no matter how apparently cheap 
the land in those districts is, whilst we 
have immeasurable areas, of good fertile 
land capable, under ordinary conditions 
and treatment, of producing infinitely 
better crops than can be produced from 
the poorer land. 


I trust that this question of wheat stor- 
age will be pushed on with, and that com- 
mittees of practical men will be consulted 
in regard to all that may be necessary to . 
protect the coming crop. I believe that 
even if the Government got to work at 
once only a very small portion of the com- 
ing crop could be placed in the silos. If the 
pooling system is to continue, and I hope 
it will, and if the concessions which the 
public will demand, and which I believe 
the farmers will be found willing to give, 
are given, the whole cost, either of the 
silos or of providing adequate storage 
within. sheds or in the open, should not ~ 
fall upon the producers alone. This 
might well be regarded as a great national 
work, required for’ the security and 
well-being of all, and a fair contri- 
bution towards its cost ought to be made 
from the public funds. All sorts of esti- 
mates have been given of the destruction 
of wheat by mice, but no one can say 


accurately what the damage will ulti- : 


mately prove to be, and we do not know 
how much the coming crop will be af- 
fected. Some persons think that the mice 
plague will disappear because of the in-— 


tervention of natural causes which are | 
not understood; but I am afraid that we 


shall have the plague in an aggravated | 
form during the coming season through- 
out the best wheat-growing districts’ of | 
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the country, and that the mice will com- 
mence their ravages directly the grain 
ripens. 

Mr. RopeErs.—In some districts the 
mice have disappeared. 

Mr. LYNCH.—In some of 'the New 
South Wales farms they are nibbling 
everything except the mortgages. Thou- 
sands of acres of the best crops were 
levelled last year by hailstorms, not 
a grain being harvested; but there 
has been such a tremendous growth of 
clover that the mice have been provided 
with a limitless food supply. Therefore 
it is hard to say whether the removal of 
the wheat stacks will put an end to the 
plague. Mice are being trapped in tens 
ot thousands not far from my farms. 
Yet, they are still in swarms, destroying 
our reserves of hay, and providing an 
ergument against many of the accepted 
theories about storing. J am afraid that 
in the coming season the mice plague will 
be worse than it is now. I mention the 
matter to show the need for better pro- 
tection with sheet iron, and foundations 
oi concrete, or raised earthen embank- 
ments and floors of macadam or concrete. 
It is in the interests of the country as 
well as of the farmers that improved 
methods of storage shall be adopted. It 
is almost impossible to obtain galvanized 
iron now. ‘The other day £50 was paid 
for half a ton of it. Wire netting, too, 
is from 200 to 250 per cent. above its 
ordinary price, and corrugated iron al- 
most unprocurable. Thin rolled sheet 
iron should. be provided as a means of 


- protecting the new and the old stacks, 


especially the former. 


South Australian representatives have 
stated that in certain climates wheat 
will keep better in the open if stacked 
on a proper foundation, and covered 
with a decent roof.. I saw wheat 
being stacked in a _ very large shed, 
and as each layer of bags was put down 
enough grain was emptied out to fill up 
the space between the bags, and the pre- 
sident of one of the most successful mill- 
ing companies in the south, who was con- 
cerned in this storing, told me that the 
company would not lose two bushels of 
wheat through the depredation of mice, 
and that the bags when taken out would 
be as good as when put into the sheds. 
The Government should not impose too 
heavy a burden on the wheat-growers in 
connexion with the ereoien of silos, but 
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should afford adequate and timely assist- 


ance, using its resources to provide the 
materials necessary for the proper pro-. — 


tection of the wheat. I am in favour of 


the bulk-handling of wheat, but, because 


of the present uncertainty, and of the 
financial difficulties which confront the 
farming class, 
“hasten slowly” in that matter. In the 
opinion of the majority of experts, bulk-~ 
handling is the best system; but for the 


I think that we should. 
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moment we should concentrate our ener- ~ 


gies on the difficulties which confront us, 
and it will tax our resources to adequately 
deal with them. 


Mr. RILEY (South Sydney) (9.48].— i 
I shall not deal with this question from ~~ 


the farmers’ point of view, but as the re- 
presentative of a large constituency I ~ 
am interested in knowing where the Go- 
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vernment intends to get the money which — 


it is to advance to the States—a sum 
which, we are told, will amount to nearly 
£3,000,000. Is it to be taken from the 


proceeds of the war loan, or is a new. loan ‘ 


to be floated ? 


Mr. Tupor.—wWill the Comeried ie ist 


that information, 


seeing that they have. 
-not said how they propose to get the 


money needed for the repatriation of re- 


turned soldiers ? 

Mr. 
not present just now, and he it is, I un- 
derstand, who decides all these matters, 
without reference to his colleagues. 
honorable members realize what it will 


RILEY.—The Prime Minister is 


Do | 


cost to erect 1,000 silos‘in different parts ~ 


of the Commonwealth for the 
There are many ugly rumours afloat to 
the effect that a number of persons are 


interested in this matter who are likely 


They 


desire that the States shall-have the ex- | 


penditure of the money involved in the 


undertaking, and that the Commonwealth” : 


shall exercise no control over it. 


work be a necessary one, why should not ~ 


the Commonwealth anol it ? 


Mr. Ricuard Foster.—Under this Bill 
the Commonwealth will have a dominat- 


ing influence. 


stor- ! 
age of one-third of the wheat harvest? 


Tf the 


Mr. RILEY.—It all depends upon gee ! 


is its representative. 
Mr. 
able member does not regard this Go- 


vernment as capable of carrying out a big © 


work of this character. 
Mr. 
is capable of carrying it out! 


RILEY .—Then what Government 
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_ Mr. JosrerH Coox.—I do not know. 
Mr. RILEY. — The position of the 


Commonwealth representative upon the 
Board is too big a one for any man to 


occupy. I understand that there will 
be a number of farmers upon the 
Board 


Mr. Manony.—No fear. 

Mr. RILEY.—I have heard it said 
that there must be practical men upon 
it. 

Mr. JoserpH Coox.—Who does the hon- 
orable member want upon it? 

Mr. RILEY.—There should be upon it 
more than one representative of the Com- 
monwealth. I know that the Common- 
wealth representative will have the right 
of veto, but in my judgment that is not 
sufficient. There are some men at the 
back of this undertaking whom I would 
not trust. Like the honorable member 
- for Wakefield, I question the wisdom of 
embarking upon this undertaking at the 
present time. This is the first occasion 
in the history of the Commonwealth upon 
which we have been unable to obtain 
ships to transport our wheat overseas. 
If the war were to terminate in the im- 
mediate future I do not think that we 
would be m such a bad position next year 
in the matter of freights as we are now. 
I would further remind honorable mem- 
bers that we can use only certain types 
of ships to carry our wheat in bulk. 

Mr. Lairp Smita. — What does the 
honorable member suggest ? 

Mr. RILEY .—I suggest that we should 
continue as we are now. It is all very 
well to bring down a Bill for the purpose 
of shunting the whole of the responsibility 
attaching to this matter on to the States. 
But the Commonwealth should accept full 
responsibility for the undertaking. I 
trust that they will insist upon being con- 
sulted before any State is allowed to enter 
into any contract. 

Mr. JosepH Coox.—The 
must approve of any contract. 

Mr. RILEY.—I hope that they will 
take all steps that may be necessary to 
safeguard the public funds, and to avoid 
the possibility of scandal. 

Mr. LAIRD SMITH. (Denison) [9.57]. 
—I intend to support the Bill. Already 
Great Britain has purchased a huge quan- 
tity of our wheat, and consequently it is 
up to the Government to safeguard that 
wheat. We have no alternative but to 
conserve the grain that we have already 
sold to the Mother Country, and to insure 
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the safekeeping of the forthcoming crop, 
which we hope to sell to the Imperial 
authorities. At the present time many 
economists in the Old Country are 
seriously discussing whether it would not 
be wise to establish a reserve of wheat as 
a basis for our credit, instead of a reserve 
of gold. I have been rather surprised in 
listening to the congratulations showered 
upon the Government for the excellent 
way in. which they are endeavouring to 
carry win-the-war measures, after the try- 
ing experience which I had in my own 
constituency during the recent .election 
campaign. Particularly is my remark 
applicable to the statements of the hon- 
orable member for Cook and the honor- 
able member for Yarra. 
Mr. Tupor.—What did I do? 


Mr. LAIRD SMITH.—The honorable , 


member’s speech was full of congratula- 
tions to the Government for the able 
manner in which they have dealt with — 
this important question. It is quite re- 
freshing for me to listen to the honorable 
member’s remarks in view of his recent 
deliverances in the Denison electorate. 

Mr. Tupor.—lI hope to visit it again. 

Mr. LAIRD SMITH. — The climate 
will do the honorable member a lot of 
good. There are many other matters 
connected with the conservation of wheat 
to which we might profitably direct our 
attention. In this connexion I would 
suggest that it would be wise for the Go- 
vernment to insure the local gristing of 
as much grain as possible, so that we may 
be in a position to send flour to the 
Old Country. 


Every State in Australia is greatly in 
need of bran, pollard, and other by-pro- 
ducts of wheati; and if the Government 
were to do the gristing here it would 
be of great advantage to the community, 
while supplying the British people with — 
the flour they require. 

Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—That is being 
done now. 


Mr. LAIRD SMITH.—But it could, I ~ 
think, be done to a greater extent. Re- 
cently, the Hobart Marine Board offered 
to store a quantity of wheat free of charge, 
provided it was gristed in the city, where 
I think provision is made for about 
10,000 tons; and the offer ought to be 
accepted. Recently I read an intensely in- 
teresting article in regard to the carriage 
of commodities from Australia after the 
war, and it was suggested that would be 
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necessary -to construct very large ships 
indeed, as it would not pay to run small 
vessels. Seeing that ships of great ton- 
nage cannot get out of Melbourne or 
Sydney with full cargoes without great 
risk, it struck me that it would be advis- 
able to have the ships’ loads completed 
in Hobart, where, fortunately for Aus- 
tralia, there 1s a harbor in which any 
ship afloat can sail right up to the 
wharf without trouble. That is, a 
strong argument in favour of the 
Government taking the opportunity 
to utilize the space offered free 
of charge by the Hobart Marine 
Board, especially in view of the fact that 
wheat can be kept there for an indefinite 
period. At Hobart there is no trouble 
with the mice plague of the mainland, 
and wheat‘could be conserved without any 
great expense, with the most beneficial re- 
sult to the community at large. 

Mr. Pacre.—If the whole of Tasmania 
were made into a silo, it would not hold 
the wheat of Australia! 

Mr. LAIRD SMITH.—That may be 
the opinion of the honorable member, 
coming as he does from an electorate lke 
Maranoa, where all is land and there are 
no people; but in Tasmania we not only 
have the people but very rich lands. 

I hope that the Minister in charge of 
the wheat question will use his influence in 
the direction of having some of the dam- 
aged wheat sold at a cheaper rate in 
order to provide food for pigs and poul- 
try. 

Mr. Ricuarp Foster.—Wheat is sold 
at all sorts of rates—as low as a few shil- 
lings a bag. 

Mr. LAIRD SMITH.—That may be in 
South Australia, but it is not so in the 
other States. 

Mr. Ropcrers.—At country mills wheat 
can be got at any price. 


Mr. LAIRD SMITH.—I do not dis- 
pute the statement, but the wheat is re- 
quired particularly in and about the 
larger cities, where a number of returned 
soldiers have gone in for poultry farming, 
and the question of feeding has become a 
serious one. 1 was rather surprised to 
read a statement by a responsible State 
Minister, in which he refused to reduce 
the price of wheat; the Federal authori- 
ties ought, I think, to use their influence, 
and point out to that gentleman how es- 
sential it is that something should be done 
to relieve the pressure on the pockets of 
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people who are struggling for their very 
existence. ' 

Mr. WEST (East Sydney) [10.5].—The > 
Government propose to devote £3,000,000 
to these silos, and yet we have really no 
information as to how the money is to 
be spent. The honorable member for 
Wannon said that there had been a report 
from some officials on the question, but of 
that report we know nothing, and we do 
not know where, or of what material, the 
silos are to be constructed. Those honor- 
able members who, like myself, are in 
business must know very well that at pre- - 
sent there is certain material necessary to 
such work that it is impossible to obtain. 
Of course, I have a general idea as to ~ 
how the silos will be formed. Possibly | 
the ground portion will be of concrete, 
and as to that there will be no difficulty; © 
but if galvanized iron is to be used for ~ 


the upper structure, it must be remem- 


bered that that commodity is now £72 
to £80 a ton, whereas before the war it 
was from £19 to £21 per ton, and that it 
can scarcely. be obtained at any price. 
Of course, it will be seen that if the 
necessary material cannot be obtained, 
our object in passing the measure will be 
defeated. We are told that the States 
cannot obtain money for the purpose of 
duplicating railway lines, which are re- 
quired for the carriage of wheat, and this 
Government was elected for the purpose 
of curtailing expenditure. Yet one of 
their first proposals is to have a vast ex- 
penditure in regard to which we are asked 
to vote in the dark. Never was a pro- 
posal of the kind made with so little in- 
formation available, and it would appear 
that Parliament is losing its control over 


the finances. I do not say that 
the silos will not be of any _ bene- 
fit, because I think that, with. their 
aid, after the war we shall be able 


to store so much wheat that the gentlemen 
with brass plates, who are so anxious to 
look after the farmers, will not be able to 
rig the market. 

If we had proper storage arrange-. 
ments, we should always have in Aus- 
tralia at least twelve months’ supply of 
wheat, or the means of knowing twelve 
months ahead what wheati we had, either 
growing or in store—an important con- 
sideration in a country so subject to 
droughts. We should also know that the 
markets would not be rigged, and that the 
London parity would not go up from day 
to day at the dictation of Corn-lane. Ever 
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since my boyhood days the prices have 
been fixed in Corn-lane, and the market 
rigged every day. By establishing these 
silos, we should be able to keep a regular 
price for wheat, and the silos would assist 
bulk storage. That is a subject about. 
“which we have very little information. 


If we adopt bulk storage, arrangements 
will have to be made for transhipment, if 
we are to use the present class of ships. A 
large quantity of wheat would have to be 
carried to make it pay, and it could not 
be carried in the hold of an iron ship as 
ordinary cargo, because in that class of 
ship there is so much sweating, owing to 
climatic changes. Vessels would have to 
be specially built for the purpose, or the 
holds of the vessels prepared to receive the 
wheat, and even then, when they ‘reached 
ports like Hull, Liverpool, London, or 
Cardiff, they would find no means to un- 
load them. We have received no infor- 
mation whatever from the Government on 
these points. Special rolling-stock would 
have to be constructed to carry wheat in 
bulk on our railways. The ordinary 10- 
ton truck would have to have its sides 
built up to increase its capacity, and even 
then there would be no means of handling 
the wheat on arrival at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, or Newcastle. The question is a 
very big one, and honorable members do 
not seem to realize what the Government 
are asking the House to do. ; 


I.am very doubtful whether I should not 
have to vote against the Bill if it came toa 
division, on account of the utter absence 
of any information on the subject. None 
of us have seen the report of the six com- 
missioners who were appointed to deal 

with the question, and we have had no 
opportunity to discuss or criticise it. 
fore acceding to the proposal of the Go- 
vernment to start such a gigantic under- 
taking as this at so critical a period in the 
history of Australia, so far as the finances 
are concerned, honorable members ought 
to compel the Government to give them 
more information than has so far been 
given. The farming community seem to 
have a great influence on some honorable 
-members who sit on the other side, but it 
strikes me that the consumers will reap 
no benefit from this scheme at. all. Wheat 
is still 4s. Yd. a bushel, and bread is much 
_ dearer here than in France, as the honor- 


_. able member for Maribyrnong pointed out 
~. yesterday. 


I do not know how honorable 
members get on when they try to explain 
Mr. West. 


Be-. 


to their constituents the high price of 
bread and meat. At the same time, we 
are told by the press that the owners of 


stock are going to keep their cattle on the 


hoof because the ccol stores are fullup. Al- 
though we have had bountiful seasons, the 
Australian consumer gets no benefit, but 
has to pay extortionate prices for the ne- 
cessaries of life. I feel that I am justified 
in asking the Government for more infor- 


mation before they take the serious step of — 


spending £3,000,000 on this project, when ~ 


the outside public are clamouring for 
economy, 


The Treasurer is a very nice old 
gentleman, an affable old fellow, but he is 


about the most pessimistic creature that 


ever held the position of Treasurer of any 
country. 
the scheme, but I notice that he has been 
very quiet about it. I am very doubtful 
whether he will not put his foot down at 


the last moment and say that he cannot 


find the money unless further information 
is forthcoming. The States are discharg- 
ing men, and works are being left partly 
finished. They will deteriorate seriously 
unless more money is spent on them; 
and we also learn that the 
surer is urging the States to return 
to the Commonwealth the £18,000,000 
which was lent to them, and some of 
which falls due in December. In the face 
of all this, the Government say they are 
going to help to win the war by spending 
£3,000,000 on a project about which the 
House is absolutely devoid of information. 
The only persons who seem to know any- 
thing about it are a few members represent- 
ing farming districts. I do not blame them. 


Honorable members opposite have just 


been returned from the election, and 


they wish to justify the vote that 
was given to them, but the consumers 
of Australia should have a_ greater 
share of the bounty of Providence than 
they are getting at the present time. 
Bread is dearer than it has ever been, and 


yet mice are allowed to eat wheat rather 


than that the local consumer should get 
his flour at a reasonable rate. Now the 


Government propose to spend £3,000,000 


to assist in maintaining the present high 
prices. The Government will agree with 


me that this scheme has been brought for- — 


ward hastily, and the information fur- 
nished ‘to the House to justify the spend- 
ing of £3,000,000 is so meagre that no 
honorable member who thinks over the 


He is supposed to be fathering © 
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matter seriously will sanction the expen- 

diture until he is furnished with fuller 
- particulars. 

Debate (on motion by Mr. Poynton) 
adjourned. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
~GeneraL Erection: Oversras VorTE. 


Motion (by Mr. \Joszurx yer pro- 
2 posed— 

That the House do now adjourn, 
Mr. FINLAYSON (Brisbane) [10.22]. 
—I desire to supplement very briefly the 
_remarks I sought to make this morning in 
regard to my reasons for saying that I 
believed the overseas vote had been mani- 
pulated in the distribution. The Minister 
for Home and Territories suggested that 
I had not facts to support my statement. 
I wish to submit the only facts that are 
at my disposal, and they are the newspaper 
returns of the election figures. Not for 
one moment do I impugn the honesty of 
the administration. Never have I sug- 
gested that the honorable member for 


~ Angas is in any way responsible for any- 


thing thatemay have taken place. Every 
member of the House, and especially 
members on this side, believe that the 
honorable member would not associate 


himself with any maladministration of 


the Act, but I shall submit reasons for 
my belief that the overseas vote was not 
properly distributed. Perth is credited 
with 3,119 votes; Brisbane, 2,885; 
Fawkner, 2,626; and Fremantle, 2,461. 
Those four constituencies received the 
highest number of oversea votes; all the 
others received under 2,000, and some 
under 1,000. Whilst I believe that Bris- 


bane has done its share well in regard to 


BY icone yet if one adds to the 2,885 
_ votes the men who have returned, the men 
who have been killed or are missing, and 
the men who could not vote—because 
there must have been a percentage of men 
who could not vote—one must conclude 
that Brisbane did remarkably well, so 
well indeed that some other districts show 
up in a very bad light. Having regard 
to what was done in other capital cities, 
either Brisbane did very much more than 
its share or other capital cities have been 
very remiss in their enlistments. For in- 
stance, the average for South Sydney and 


_« West Sydney—the only two contested. 


divisions of that city—was 1,674. The 
total for Melbourne was 2,050; for Hind- 


marsh, 1,960; Boothby, 1,912; Denison, 
1,150; one Perth, 3,119; and for the two 


‘Sh 


divisions ‘of Brisbane the average was 


2,380. Those figures show either that 
Brisbane and Perth have had remarkable 
success in their enlistments or—as, in my 
Opinion, is the case—they have been 
credited with many more votes than they 
are entitled to. 


shown in the country divisions are not at 
all comparable. 


1 am confirmed in that a 
impression by the fact that the figures — 


For instance, the hon- | 


orable member for Lilley would not agree. 


that only 1,726 men enlisted from that — sy 


division, and nobody who knows the dis- 
trict would suggest that its enlistments 


were less than those of Brisbane to the ex- > ~ 
tent of 1,100. Again, the honorable mem- 
ber for Moreton would not admit that ~ 


only 1,374 men went from his division. 


Mr. JoserpH Coox.—What have the ¢ 


actual votes to do with the enlistments? 


Mr. FINLAYSON.—I am justifying 
my statement that the votes were mani-. 
pulated in their distribution. 
for a moment believe that Brisbane en- 
listed proportionately 1,500 more men 
than did the Moreton district. If we 


look at the divisions represented by Min- ’ : 


isters, we find that Bendigo received 
1,344 votes; Parramatta, 1,401; Bass, 
937: Gwydir, 1,437 ; Angas, 871; Bala- 


clava, 1,601; and Darling Downs, 1,650; 


a 


T ‘do note. 


or an average for the seven contested 


Ministerial seats of 1,320. I cannot be- 
lieve that the recruiting figures for Bris- 
bane and Perth were so absolutely 
superior to those of other divisions. I 
find that Flinders received 1,830 votes; 
and Henty, 1,571.. The constituency re- 
presented by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was credited with 1,613 votes, but 
no one will contend that that figure nearly 
represents the number of enlistments in 
the Yarra electorate. 


Mr. Tupor.—Richmond alone sent 
double that number of men to the front. 


They pay allotment money to the de- 


pendants of more soldiers than that num- 

ber from one post office in the district. 
Mr. FINLAYSON.—What would the 

man in the street infer from these figures? 
Mr. Warr.—I think he would say that 


the comparison was wrongly made. 
Mr. FINLAYSON.—I have a firm 


conviction, and I am not alone in that — 


conviction, that if they had known a few. 


en a 


Brisbane division, but in Lilley. 
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days earlier that they needed only another 
sixteen votes to defeat me for Brisbane, 
they would have found those votes. 


Mr. Wesster.—That is a_ reckless 
slander, and I hope you are ashamed of it. 


~ Mr. FINLAYSON.—I make my state- 


ment quite clearly and quite plainly, and I 
make it because, as I said yesterday, I 
think the electoral affairs of this Com- 
monwealth ought to be kept free from 
any suspicion of maladministration. 


Here is my suggestion as to how the 


difficulty arose: I may be wrong, but it is 


the only explanation that can satisfy me, 
in view of the fact that I do not think 
the officers were responsible for any tricks. 
I suggest that the officers who counted 
those votes, or allotted them on the other 
side, could not have known the divisions 
intimately enough to be aware of the 
boundaries, and that the votes were 
allotted according to the addresses given 
by the soldiers. It is quite probable that 
a large number of men who came to Bris- 
bane and enlisted there gave as their 
address, “ Enoggera, Brisbane,’ and, as 
a matter of fact, Enoggera is not in Bris- 
bane at all, but is in Lilley. The same 
remark could be applied to Albion, as a 
postal address, although Albion is not in 
Some 
enlisted from South Brisbane, and the 
proper postal address would be ‘“* Morn- 
ingside, Brisbane,” or “ Wynnum, Bris- 
bane.” But neither of these places is in 
Brisbane. This is shown by the fact 
that Oxley division only shows something 
like an enlistment of 1,876, or 1,000 less 
than Brisbane. I do not claim that Bris- 
bane did 1,000 better than Oxley, or 1,100 
better than Lilley, or 1,500 better than 
Moreton. Obviously, the votes were 
allotted according to the postal addresses 


_ given by the men, and that was not the 


correct basis for allotment. I hope, 
therefore, that if any subsequent poll is 
taken under similar circumstances, this 
will not occur again. I claim that the 
men’s vote should be allotted to the divi- 
sions in which they live, as residence 
there is the qualification for enrolment. 
If this had been done in the recent elec- 
tion, I am sure that the figures for Bris- 
bane and Perth would have been differ- 
ent. J have nothing more to say, other 
than that I hope that care will be taken 
to see that there is more nearly a proper 
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and true distribution of the overseas vote 
in any subsequent poll that may be 
taken. 

' Mr. GLYNN (Angas—Minister for 
Home and Territories) [10.35].—I un- 
derstand that the honorable member has 
changed the tone of his address to-night, 
because I gathered from his previous re- 
marks that he held the view that there 
had been a deliberate manipulation of the 
vote. To-night, the honorable member 
takes the stand that there was some 
blunder, and that the Act itself was 
wrong. In the Act, machinery was pro- 


vided for the appointment of scrutineers » 


to allot the votes to certain districts. 
I gather, therefore, that the honorable 
member has withdrawn his aspersions and 


doubt as to the honesty of the adminis-. 


tration of the Act. 
Mr. Fintayson.—You are quite wrong. 


Mr. GLYNN.—As a matter of.fact, I 
must take it that the honorable member 


now withdraws the observations he made | 


last night. 
Mr. Fintayson.—I made no such as- 
persions. : 


Mr. GLYNN.—I must take it that the 
honorable member now assumes that the 
Act has not worked as satisfactorily in 
the allotment of the votes to the various 
divisions as the honorable member de- 
sired. The Act provided that the votes 
were to be allotted according to the ad- 
dresses of the men on the naval or mili- 
tary roll. The honorable member will 
remember that the vote was not according 
to the enrolment. The franchise was 
given to men twenty-one years of age, and 
entitled to be on the roll, whether they 
were or not. That excluded the possi- 
bility of voting according to the divisions, 
because the class of voter abroad was not 
limited to persons enrolled on divisions. 


Speaking from memory, I think that, at. 


the time the referendum was taken, some- 
thing lke 20,000 men could not say for 
what, division they were enrolled; so it 
was decided to adopt the. principle which 
the House sanctioned. 

Mr. Frnuayson. — Therefore, the 
officers could allot those 20,000 votes 
where they chose. 

Mr. GLYNN.—I am now dealing with 
the errors that were possible under the 
referendum voting; but which, as it was 
not voting by divisions, could not affect 
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